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Through a maze of war-time regula- 
tions and shortages, there is still a 
“green light” for bread. Food short- 
ages in meats, dairy products and 
other items to come will put more 
bread on the American table. 


With enrichment, nutrition authorities 
are featuring white bread... so there’s 
a “double push” for your product. 


War-time population shifts and in- 
creased income have brought greater 
sales volume to your market. 


How far bread sales will rise in ’43 
is anyone’s guess. But now, if ever, 
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* Based on estimates of 
white bread production 
...reproduced by special 
permission of American 


Institute of Baking. 
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is the time for good bread. The kind 
made from “top-flight” ingredients— 
baked from flour that permits develop: | 
ment of the fullest flavor... bread 
with lasting freshness. 


Today, lasting freshness, assumes the 
role of a vital “competitive edge.’ 


\ 


You get these sales advantages with 
International Flours. | 


Let us cooperate through your (ocal | 
International man, abreast of and 
trained for today’s problems... and 
with up-to-the-minute Internat onal 
Products Control that recog izes 
today’s sales opportunity. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY «+ Minneapolis 


INTERNATIONAL 





FLOURS 
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BAKER BILL BURSTS INTO 
POETRY IN PRAISE OF HIS 
PO-TA-DOH DOUGHNUTS 





Bakers’ demand for PO-TA-DOH 
pushes production to capacity! 


So many bakers are enthusiastic about Pillsbury’s potato flour to assure delicious flavor and re- 
Po-Ta-Doh Raised Doughnut Mix that it takes markable keeping quality. 


our full production facilities to fill their orders. Flo:Te-Doh — the inading mix in its Geld — ie s 


To all present users of Po-Ta-Doh, we express complete, expertly balanced mix for making all 
our thanks, and we hasten to give them these kinds of yeast-raised fried goods. Only yeast 
two assurances: and water need be added to make raised dough- 
nuts, Bismarcks, etc., of exceptional volume, 
exceptional tenderness, and low fat absorption. 
.. .» No wonder the demand for Po-Ta-Doh has 
grown so rapidly! 


1 — We will do our very best to meet your demands 
for Po-Ta-Doh Mix. We are turning it out just 
as fast as our milling capacity permits. 


2 — The quality of Po-Ta-Doh Mix will be rigidly 


maintained, regardless of volume of output. It e + 
will continue to be made from the same exclu- Pillsbury 5 PO-TA-DOH 
sive blend of Pillsbury’s quality flours, includ- 


ing exactly the right proportion of top-quality RAI SE DD ‘@) U G 4 N UT Mi X 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY - General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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OLKS go for bread made with King Midas 
Flour right from the start. And it’s no 
Bread made with King Midas gives 


them a new taste pleasure they don’t forget. 


wonder! 


It’s a rich true-wheat flavor imparted by the 
very finest selected hard spring wheats used 
in King Midas. 


in every bite—a delicious flavor that keeps 


It’s a flavor folks recognize 


them coming back for more. 


KING MIDAS 


Buying better wheats to help you bake 
bread with a real taste pleasing flavor has 
Yes, 
it’s important to us, because it’s important 
to you in getting and holding your trade. 
People know good bread when they taste it. 
And you can bet they’ll really taste a differ- 
ence in the bread you bake with King Midas 


Flour. Make it a point to try King Midas 
Flour in your shop real soon. 


always been of first importance to us. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 


February 





3, 1943 


IT DOESN’T TAKE THEM MANY BITES 
TO REALIZE A REAL TASTE DIFFERENCE 


) [KING MIDAS FLOUR { 
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Absorbs more lgurd 
Stars [resh fonger 





Pikes Peak Cake Flour’s extra fine granula- 
tion enables it to absorb more liquid quickly 
—gives you greater volume—bakes more cakes 
that stay fresh longer and helps you build con- 
sistent repeat business. Pikes Peak carries the 
highest of all high sugar ratio formulas. Pikes 
Peak’s tender, fine-grained, full-flavored cakes 
keep customers coming back to you. 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from one 


From every angle, in production and in sales, 
Pikes Peak Cake Flour brings added economy 
"and extra profits right into your shop. Next time 
specify Pikes Peak Cake Flour. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Sewing the Baker bf America for wvn5b Yeas 


THE (sored 


MILLING & ELEVATOR C0. 


GENERAL OFFICES: Lcavez, COLORADO 


selected variety of soft white Dicklow wheat 
grown under scientifically controlled irriga- 
tion in the fertile valleys of southern Idaho. 
From farm, thru mill, to your bake shop, it 
is constantly checked for baking quality by 
cereal chemists. and research bakers. Ideal 
growing conditions and laboratory control 
mean absolute uniformity and dependability 


all along your production line. 
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Wirr help so scarce and restrictions so 
numerous, a heavier share of the production 
load must be carried by the flour. Your bakery 
superintendent is hard pressed to maintain a 
high quality standard under existing conditions. 
Help make it easier for him by giving him the 


gee hh ng best flour you can buy—Ceresota or Aristos. 
MILLS 


“STANDARD Mune 
man BAKERY FLOURS 


AT YOUR SERVICE, SIR! 
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MORE THAN EVER BEFORE YOU NEED 
DEPENDABLE Standard FLOURS 
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“KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


GOOD WHITE BREAD 
ae : IS THE BEST MORALE BUILDER 


This country stands almost alone in the world in 


possession of the priceless gift of fine white 


| Hoy Milling Capacit a? on - friends i Canada are unonanene- 
| 2500 Barrels ully playing with a wartime loaf despite their 
unprecedented wheat supply. But this country 
i Grain Storage Capacity _ is secure. And anyone who seeks to put it on 

1,000,000 “Bushels a debased “war bread’ loaf will be no friend to 


the nation and should be ruthlessly thrown out. 


In Peace or War Kelly Quality Carries On 


ae 


Gs ) , 
COMPANY 2 € 


“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Town (her 


FLO U R 


It Is Good. Business to Make a Better Loaf 


Every baker believes he makes a good loaf of bread. 
But many also know they could make a better loaf. 


Now, with bread attracting more attention than in many 
years, it is Good Business to Make a Better Loaf. 


Look carefully over your wartime field and your wartime 
sales, check the opportunities, criticise your products 
fearlessly. 


Figure if better flour might not help. 
We Are Doing Our Part with TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect Flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





Now and Then We Are Asked If a Mill of Our Size 
is “Competitive.” 


We know of no kind of mill more completely and whole- 
heartedly “competitive.” 


; Here we are out here in the wheat country, with most 
of our wheat coming to us from growers or with a single 
handling between the farm and our hopper scale. 


Here we are with a modest investment in a perfect 
modern mill with ample grain storage facilities and 
“competitive” power costs. 


Here we are with “country costs” all around,—salaries, 
wages, taxes, upkeep. 


So here we are—in position to sell better flour for the 
same money. 


| We do not care much for selling ordinary flour for less 
money—no satisfaction in that. 


Under new conditions many bakers find it desirable to 
buy flour already ENRICHED. We can supply 
ENRICHED THORO- BREAD at only slightly in- 


creased cost. 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 
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THE QUALITY OF WHEAT A MILLER GRINDS 
IS THE QUALITY HE IS WILLING TO PAY FOR 


Out here at the marketing edge of the world’s greatest 


C—O 1) ot 


bread wheat field, every miller can buy exactly the ( 
kind of wheat he desires,—if he’ is willing to pay for it. 


He can, if he is willing to do so, trim his flour costs 
so that he can undersell the world—to bakers who 
are satisfied to use that kind of flour. 


But the miller who is wise, who prizes his four quality, 
values his reputation and looks to the future, buys the 
kind of wheat he knows is essential to producing a 
first quality flour——and pays the price. 


Not one barrel of this company’s fine bakery flour ever . 
is—or will be— sold at a price which requires cutting 
the cost of wheat from which it is ground. a 


The result is that the bakery performance of this com- | : 
pany's bakery flours normally runs well over the | 
“specification standards. of protein and ash or any 

other measure. 


And they stay that way —without variation. 


Any baker who bakes this company’s fine 
bakery flours will confirm this. Ask one. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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Millfeed Indemnity Program Started 





MILLFEED PRICE SUPPORT PLAN 
BY CCC EFFECTIVE FROM JAN. 25 


Computation From Daily Average Prices Will Be Made Semi- 
Monthly, With Payments Monthly—Mills Must Request 


Payment and Furnish 


Record of Shipments 


By Emmet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Procedure under 
which the Commodity Credit Corp. 
support the price of millfeeds to flour 
millers at $1.50 ton below OPA ceilings 
1 by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The program is part of the government 


will 
was announced Feb. 


effort to prevent a rise in flour and 
bread prices, and assure the prompt 
movement of millfeeds into feed channels. 
The support price applies only to mill- 
feeds processed from flour for human 
consumption. 

When market prices of millfeeds on a 
semimonthly basis average more than 
$1.50 ton below the OPA ceilings, the 
CCC will make up the difference between 
the market price and the support price. 
Seven basing points—Kansas City, Buf- 
falo, Galveston, Seattle, Portland, Minne- 
apolis, Chicago and St. Louis—have been 
set up for the purpose of calculating 
average market prices. 

The average market price for each 
semimonthly period at each basing point 
will be calculated on the basis of a daily 
average price determined by department 
officials after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the milling’ and feed in- 
dustries. The daily average price will 
be determined either on a representative 
type of millfeed or on the weighted aver- 
age of more than one type of millfeed. 

Payments will be made by the cor- 
poration only on millfeed sold on or 
subsequent to Jan, 25. 1943, and prior to 
July 1, 1943. The first semimonthly pe- 
riod runs from Jan: 25 through Feb. 15, 
the second from Feb. 16 through Feb. 
28, and the periods run semimonthly 
thereafter. No payments will be made 
when market prices for any semimonthly 
period average above the support level. 

Payments will be made only once each 


Soc ear A A A LO ISIS 
Senne hla RRS MEER ARRAS 
O. K. PARITY BOOST 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The 
Agriculture committee has approved 
legislation to include all farm labor 
costs in determining parity prices for 
farm goods, The parity legislation 
Previously had béen approved, but 

. Chairman Fulmer of South Carolina, 
_- Said” _the ‘action had to be taken anew, 
because’ new “‘members _ since” fave” 


been. en_added. tot the oe imi 


House 
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month, upon request for payment and no- 
tarized certification of shipments of mill- 
feeds subjected to the regional director 
of the corporation serving the area in 
which the basing point is located. Each 
miller will designate a basing point for 
each mill subject to approval by the 
corporation. 

Example of how the program will op- 
erate: the OPA ceiling price at Kansas 











HE way to develop into a top 

flight government official is to be- 

come a good reporter and be as- 
signed to “cover” the federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That’s the course 
pursued by Roy F. Hendrickson, 39- 
year-old Director of Food Distribution 
in the Wickard Food Administration set- 
up, who during the early days of the 
Roosevelt administration was the Asso- 
ciated Press reporter on the agricultural 
run. 

From this nongovernmental writing 
job, Hendrickson naturally gravitated 
into a Department of Agriculture pub- 
licity man, with the title of chief of in- 
formation, and then began to climb up 
the ladder of successively more impor- 
tant posts until now he has reached 
pretty much the top rung, where he will 
wield considerable influence in the dis- 
tribution program, including rationing. 

Born Dec. 29, 1903, in Iowa, Hendrick- 
son spent his boyhood on a farm at St. 
Ansgar, and went to the little red school- 
house in the community: and later to the 
neighboring high school. St. Olaf College 
at Northfield, Minn., was the scene of 
his undergraduate work, and upon gradu- 
ation he entered the University of Minne- 
sota. He began newspaper work in 1924, 
specializing in economics and agricul- 
ture for 10 years prior to entering gov- 
ernment service as assistant to the direc- 


tor of the Division of Subsistence Home- ° 


steads in the Department of the Interior. 

Almost a decade ago, however,..Hen- 
Pow inane became officially associated with 
the: Department.of. Agriculture, his first 





Gederation Schedules Convention 


The Millers National Federation has tentatively scheduled its annual spring 


convention for April 27-29 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 


“The milling industry is absolutely essential to the war effort as well as to 


civilian needs,” 


the federation stated in announcing its plans, 


“and therefore it is 


not likely that any objection will come from any official quarter to the meeting.” 


Program plans will not be made until the time of meeting is close at hand. 





City is $36.50 ton of millfeed. The sup- 
port price for this basing point would 
then be $35 ton. If the market price for 
a semimonthly period should average $34 


(Continued on page 71.) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BILL HITS APPEAL BOARD 

A bill before the 
representatives would abolish the Duluth 





Minnesota house of 


THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


DIRECTS FOOD DISTRIBUTION 


By Emmet Dougherty 


board of grain appeals. 
at the Head of the Lakes naturally fears 
that if the bill is passed it would mean 
the diversion of considerable shipping 


The grain trade 


How- 
ever, those who favor passage of the bill 
claim that the cost of maintaining an 
appeal board at Duluth is out of all pro- 


from that port to other centers. 


portion to the services rendered. 











* * * * 





Roy F. 


“covers” 


Hendrickson 


agricultural situation . . 


post being assistant to the then secretary, 
Vice President Henry Wallace. In addi- 
tion he served as secretary of the Land 
Policy Committee of the department and 
as director of an experimental project 
with rural discussion groups. He also 
served as a member of the staff of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, as 
well. as chairman of the department’s 
labor committee for a period of four 
years. 

As administrator of ‘the hatesiiuss 
Marketing Administration, from. which 


Mr. Hendrickson becomes Director of 
Food Distribution, he has had the re- 
sponsibility of purchasing the tremendous 
quantities of agricultural products for 
shipment abroad under lend-lease opera- 
tions, for the Red Cross, for emergency 
territorial programs, for domestic distri- 
bution programs, and for building stabil- 
ization reserves. An indication of the 
magnitude of this job is the fact that 
over $2,000,000,000 worth of commodities 
have been purchased since March, 1941. 

The Agricultural Marketing Adminis- 
tration also has had the responsibility 
of seeing that markets are kept open for 
the huge increases of agricultural com- 
modities which farmers have been asked 
to produce, and for providing assistance 
to producers in marketing problems. 
The administration also is responsible for 
development of marketing agreement 
programs, operation of the market news 
system, development of official standards 
for farm products, provision of inspec- 
tion services for agricultural _ products, 
conducting marketing research, direction 
of over a score of regulatory acts, and 
supervision of futures trading in agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Appointed administrator of AMA in 
February, 1942, when that organization 
was formed by executive order, consoli- 
dating the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration, the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice and the Commodity Exchange Admin- 
istration Mr. Hendrickson had served as 
Administration | and. Director of. Market- 
ing since September, 1941. 
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Enrichment of All Family 
Flour Asked by Federation; 


Higher Level Also Favored 


Enrichment’s second anniversary was 
celebrated by the Millers National Fed- 
eration last week by the adoption of 
a resolution by the association’s execu- 
tive commmittee urging Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard in his 
capacity as food administrator to re- 
quire all family flour to be enriched 
just as all white bread baked since Jan. 
18 has been under the enrichment man- 
date. 

The resolution lists the following im- 
portant factors: (1) The great increase 
in importance of flour products in the 
diet under wartime conditions; (2) ac- 
ceptance of nutritionists’ desires to have 
the enrichment levels increased to some 
extent; (3) need of price ceiling levels 
to be adjusted in harmony with the cost 
of adding more ingredients; and (4) re- 
quiring assurances from vitamin sup- 
pliers that the necessary amount of in- 
gredients will be available. 

The enrichment levels proposed by 
the National Research Council are 2 mgs 
of thiamin, 15 mgs of iron, 12 mgs of 
niacin and 0.6 mgs of riboflavin (ulti- 
mately 1.2 mgs) per pound of flour. Mill 
technicians who have studied the matter 
thoroughly believe strongly that these 
levels will put flour in an unassailable 
position from the standpoint of nutri- 
tional science, the federation states. 
The increased cost would be around 15c 
bbl over present enrichment methods, 
but as OPA has previously recognized 
a differential for enriched flour over 
unenriched, there should be little difficulty 
in obtaining extension of this principle, 
the federation believes. 

The federation will devote every effort 
to having the change in enrichment 
levels made effective at about the same 
time as package standardization order, 
so that label changes can be held to an 
absolute minimum. 

It is believed that Secretary Wickard 
will act soon on all phases of the under- 
taking. 

The complete text of the resolution 
follows: 

“The United States has an abundance 
of wheat. It is recognized that the 
amount of certain other foods available 
for domestic consumption is going to be 
limited because of requirements of the 
war program. Therefore, for the dura- 
tion of the war, at least, and probably 
for some time thereafter, flour and bread 
must furnish a proportionately larger 
share of domestic food requirements. In 
order to’ make up for the deficiencies 
created by the shortages of other nutri- 
tious foods, flour and bread should be- 
come as nutritious and palatable as 
science and experience.can provide. 

“In behalf of the wheat flour. milling 
industry, the executive committee of 
the Millers National Federation reaffirms 
its endorsement of the enrichment of 
white flour and white bread with essen- 
tial vitamins and food minerals. From 
the inception of thé enrichment pro- 
gram the federation has encouraged 
millers to enrich family flour, and re- 
cently has recommended the universal 


enrichment of all grades of family flour 
at the earliest possible date. 

“As a further contribution to im- 
provement of human nutrition and the 
promotion of the general welfare during 
this war period, the executive committee 
favors the promulgation of an order by 
the Secretary of Agriculture requiring 
the enrichment of all family white flour 
made from wheat, as recommended by the 
National Research Council. 

“The executive committee has been in- 
formed of the further recommendations 
of the Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council with respect 
to upward adjustments in levels of 
thiamin, niacin and iron, as well as the 
required inclusion of riboflavin. The 
committee favors the proposed adjust- 
ments with respect to thiamin, niacin 
and iron and is willing to accept the 
required inclusion of riboflavin in the 
minimum amount of 0.6 mg per pound 
of flour, and the proposed increase of 
such minimum requirement to 1.2 mg 





@ RESIGNS SALES POST @ 





After nearly 40 years of service as 
sales representative in the metropolitan 
New York district, E. G. Broenniman, 
vice president of Standard Milling Co., 
tendered his resignation as sales repre- 
sentative effective Jan. 1, 1943. He will 
continue as a director. Mr. Broenniman 
joined the firm in 1909, and his rise in 
the milling industry has paralleled the 
growth of Standard Milling Co. Dur- 
ing World War I he was active in 
European relief, and during this period 
he received a citation from the Belgian 
government in recognition of his serv- 
ice. The baking industry in the East 
associates Mr. Broenniman with the 
products of Northwestern Consolidated 
and Southwestern Milling Co., two units 
of the Standard Milling group. Bakers 
know him as a man interested -in their 
problems, thoroughly familiar — with 
changing trends and active in their in- 
terests.” 


per pound of flour as soon as the avail- 
able supply of riboflavin permits. 

“The foregoing adjustments in the 
levels of enrichment ingredients and 
the inclusion of riboflavin will increase 
the cost of enriching flour. Obviously 
the industry can only accept these ad- 
justments requiring increased costs if 
modifications are made by the Office of 
Price Administration in the maximum 
prices for family flour contained in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 296. 

“It will also be necessary to insure 
to the industry adequate supplies of 
the vitamins and minerals either by 
priority or allocation so that the indus- 
try can comply with any order issued by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

“With the understanding that proper 
adjustments will be made in the price 
ceilings for family flour to compensate 
for the bare additional costs involved, 
and that adequate supplies of vitamins 
and minerals will be assured to the in- 
dustry by the proper government agen- 
cies, the executive committee of the 
Millers National Federation endorses the 
compulsory enrichment of all family 
white flour made from wheat, with the 
new proposed nutrient levels including 
riboflavin.” 

¥ ¥ 


Bakers Approve New 
Recommendations, but 


Seek Price Relief 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard has been 
asked by the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council to 
adopt improved enrichment standards 
for bread and flour in line with the evi- 
dence at the bread standards hearing 
last summer, to require the enrichment 
of family flour, to adopt the baking 
industry’s proposed maxima of 4% short- 
ening and 6% sugar for white bread, to 
give bakers special priorities on milk 
immediately, and to require a minimum 
of 6% skim milk solids in white bread as 
soon as enough milk is available. 

The American Bakers Association, in 
a letter from President Ralph D. Ward 
to Secretary Wickard, immediately en- 
dorsed these recommendations but point- 
ed out at the same time that the in- 
creased costs “must be recognized and 
provided for.” 

“Now of all times,’ President Ward’s 
letter said, “it is vital to maintain the 
nutrition and acceptability of bread at a 
high level, since bread must satisfy a 
much greater proportion of the national 
food needs, and since it is the principal 
and most effective means by which the 
abundant supply of wheat can be utilized. 

“Since bread is assuming larger im- 
portance as a food, it is especially im- 
portant that its palatability be main- 
tained,and for that reason normal amounts 
of shortening and sugar-should not be cur- 
tailed. From the practical standpoint of 
the so-called eating quality of the prod- 


uct, we therefore -strongly urge. you -to 


accept the board’s recommendation that 
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the maxima for these ingredients be 
raised to 4% and 6%, respectively, on 
the flour basis. Even these maxima rep- 


-,. resent.a reduction of many richer for- 


mulas but are adequate for palatability.” 

While endorsing the proposed measures 
to protect and enhance the nutritional 
integrity of white bread, ABA asked Sec- 
retary Wickard and OPA Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown, who also received a 
copy of the statement,—not to forget 
that increased costs would have to be 
taken care of. 

Discussing the price squeeze to which 
the baker already has been subject, ABA 
said that “the cost increases involved in 
the recommendations of the Food and 
Nutrition Board would make even more 
serious the need for price relief for the 
baker, especially the smaller baker, who 
is hardest hit, and while we believe this 
should cause the government no hesita- 
tion in adopting those completely desir- 
able recommendations, we wish to call 
to your attention and that of the Office 
of Price Administration the fact that 
such cost increases must be recognized 
and provided for.” 

The present standard for white bread, 
as adopted in Food Distribution Order 
No. 1, requires a minimum per pound 
of 1 mg of thiamin (vitamin B,), 4 mg 
of niacin and 4 mg of iron. These mini- 
mum amounts would be increased to 1.1 
mg of thiamin, 10 mg of niacin and 8 mg 
of iron as recommended by the National 
Research Council and the industry at the 
bread standards hearing last year,—so as 
more nearly to reflect whole wheat levels 
of these nutrients. 

The council also recommended “early 
inclusion of riboflavin (vitamin B,) as a 
required ingredient of enriched flour in 
the minimum amount of 0.6 mg per pound 
of enriched flour, said amount to be in- 
creased to 1.2 mg per pound as soon as 
the available supply of riboflavin per- 
mits, and at that time 0.7 mg of ribo- 
flavin be required as a minimum for 
enriched bread.” 

“Special priorities,” the National Re- 
search Council said, should be “imme- 
diately established which will assure allo- 
cation of sufficient dry skim milk solids 
to permit universal compliance with Food 
Distribution Order No. 1,’—and the or- 
der should be amended as soon as sup- 
plies are adequate to require a minimum 
of 6%, instead of 3%, skim milk solids. 

“To increase the acceptability of 
bread,” the council asked that the present 
maxima of 2% of shortening and 4% 
sugar in white bread be changed to 4% 
shortening and 6% sugar, as recommend- 
ed by the industry, as soon as possible. 

In a letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the Council’s Food and Nutrition 
Board said it was “deeply interested” in 
“assuring the best possible nutritional 
quality in bread, as a cornerstone in the 
American wartime dietary.” 


——"BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





* “E” for Efficiency * 


Betteviie, N. J.—Workers of the 
two- associated companies, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., and Wallace &- Tier- 
nan- Products, Inc., have. received the 


-joint--recognition of the army and the 


navy for their exceptional production 
performance. ‘The Army-Navy “E” was 


_ awarded them on Jan. 25 and all officers 
_.and employees are entitled to wear the 
-“E” insignia for their efficiency in turt- 
—ing_.out sterilizing apparatus, pharm 


ceuticals-and other products for military 
use. 
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100-Ib Flour Sales Unit Recommended 





FEDERATION COMMITTEE 
PLANS CHANGES 


Action Started to Bring Price Ceilings, Contracts, Package Dif- 
ferentials and Other Factors Into Line With WPB Bag 
Limitation Before April 1 Deadline 


Curcaco, Inr.—A 100-lb unit of sale 
for flour is the recommendation of the 
executive committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, which met in Chicago 
last week to consider necessary action 
to meet the WPB package standardiza- 
tion order M-221. The WPB order lim- 
its packages to 2, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 
lbs and larger sizes after April 1. 

The WPB limitations make the old 
196-lb barrel obsolete, the committee 
agreed, and decided unanimously that 
the 100-lb unit should be substituted for 
the barrel as the basis of all commer- 
cial transactions in flour. Definite steps 
to be taken to facilitate the change-over 
will be announced shortly. 

For many years millers have favored 
a decimal weight basis for flour and at 
one time made a strong campaign in 
Congress for such a weight change. 

A number of problems arising out of 
the limitation of bag sizes was consid- 
ered at the Federation executive com- 
mittee meeting last week. 


CARRY-OVER STOCKS 


The matter of old stocks of slow- 
moving brands of outlawed sizes will 
be solved by a limited extension of the 
effective date beyond April 1, if such 
extension is found necessary. As re- 
ported in these columns last week, the 
WPB will be willing to postpone the 
final date 80 to 60 days if it appears 
that a substantial quantity of bags in 
millers’ hands Jan. 13 will not be used 
by April 1. Probably in March a sur- 
vey will be made to determine the size 
of such stocks and the. results will de- 
termine what will be done about post- 
ponement. 

Meanwhile the Federation has warned 
millers not to buy any containers out- 
side the new sizes which are not fairly 
sure to be used before the end of March. 

Other problems in connection with the 
bag order that were considered by the 
committee last week were as follows: 


CONTRACT CHANGES 


The package standardization order 
and early establishment of the 100-Ib 
unit of sale of flour will make neces- 
sary an early revision of the two Fed- 
eration uniform contracts now in use. 
An emergency clause, to be over- 
stamped or imprinted on present con- 
tract forms, is now being prepared and 
should be available within a few days. 
Federation counsel was directed also to 
make a general revision of the sales 
contracts in order to bring such pro- 
visions as seller’s remedies, carrying 
charge rate, etc., in harmony with the 
new unit of sale. The general revision 
will not be available for use immedi- 
ately. 

PACKAGE DIFFERENTIAL CHANGES 


The Federation package differentials 
committee is preparing to issue a re- 
vised schedule. This will continue the 
Present differential schedule based on 
two halves cotton, will provide for the 


new package sizes based on 100-lb units 
and will also carry a conversion factor 
from one basis to the other. The new 
schedule is not needed immediately but 
will be published in two or three weeks. 


CEILING CHANGES NEEDED 


The change in package sizes will nec- 
essarily require some change in the flour 
price ceiling order. OPA will also be 
urgently requested to revise the ceiling 
order in due course to take account of 
the 100-Ib unit of sale. 


EXPORT PACKAGE SIZES 


The Federation is proposing that the 
package standardization order not be 
applicable to export shipments. This is 
due in part to conflicting laws and in 
part to customs in certain countries 
which call for various sizes not provided 
in M-221. It is recognized, however, 
that it would be beneficial to the indus- 
try to bring about a substantial reduc- 
tion in number of export packages and 
it is hoped that some headway can be 
made in that direction. 


APPLICABILITY TO SMALL PACKAGES 


Several protests have been received 
because the package standardization or- 
der or the price ceiling order or both 
discriminate against various small pack- 
age sizes. The Federation is endeavor- 
ing to obtain a reasonable degree of 
relief with reference to this problem. 


CHANGING PACKAGE LABELS 

Some change in package labels will 
automatically be necessary with the 
change in package sizes. It is fairly 
certain that enrichment of all family 
flour will be made compulsory in the 
near future. It is also fairly certain 
that changes in ingredient levels of en- 
richment will be required. The Federa- 
tion believes that the order for enrich- 
ment changes can be made to synchronize 
in point of time with the package stand- 
ardization order. So long as various 
changes will have to be made in pack- 
age labels it is obviously desirable to 
make them all at once. The Federa- 
tion’s recommendation is that millers 
should not embark upon wholesale re- 
vision of their package labels until in- 
formation is available about the enrich- 
ment situation. 


REDUCING BAG INVENTORIES 

The package order does not interfere 
with the use of any package size above 
100 lbs. Through a wording in the 
order, old sizes may be shipped after 
April 1 if packed before that date. This 
fact may help millers to reduce their in- 
ventories of outlawed container sizes. 
Over-stamping or stenciling of old sizes 
of bags which can be packed in the 
new sizes is also in order, but there are 
variations in measure of bags and some 
will be found not to be large enough to 
contain an extra pound or half pound 
of flour. Whether over-packing is prac- 
tical depends not only upon the pack- 


-— 





age sizes but to some extent upon the 
kind of flour. Each miller will there- 
fore have to determine for himself 
whether the bags he has on hand can 
be over-packed. 


CONFLICT WITH STATE LAWS 

Some apprehension has been expressed 
over the conflict between the standard 
package schedule and the provisions of 
certain state laws which limit flour pack- 
ages to a few specified sizes. Orders 
issued under the authority of the war- 
time emergency statutes supersede any 
conflicting regulations or state laws. It 
will be necessary, of course, to obtain 
changes in these state laws so that the 
industry does not run into unnecessary 
trouble when the emergency powers 
cease to exist. This may be done either 
through repeal of state laws or by the 
enactment of a standard container law 
by Congress, or both. Plans are under 
way to meet this problem. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLING, FEED WHEAT 
PRICES RAISED BY U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Announces 


That Selling Price of Milling Wheat 
Will Be 3c Higher 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture announced that begin- 
ning Feb. 1 all contracts already made 
for February shipments of feed wheat 
offered by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
would be delivered at le over January 
prices, but that in view of the increase 
in Jan, 15 parity prices all new con- 
tracts for February delivery will be 2c 
over January. 

The department stated also that the 
selling price for milling wheat will be 
26c over the 1942 loan value, beginning 
Feb. 1, instead of 23c. The advance 
of 8c applies also to shipments of soft 
wheat from the Pacific Northwest. 

“j-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WISCONSIN BUYING FEEDS 

Mapison, Wis.—Sealed bids to cover 
furnishing of feeds and grains for the 
state of Wisconsin will be received up 





to 2 p.m. Feb. 21, by F. X. Ritger, 
director of the Bureau of Purchases, 
Madison. Specifications may be obtained 
upon application to the Bureau of Pur- 
chases, State Capitol. Sealed bids for 
commercial fertilizers are being received 
by the Bureau up to 2 p.m. Friday, 
Feb. 4. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RULING GIVES BAKER 
SOME PRICE LEEWAY 


Increased Loaf Weight Up to 20% Can 
Be Accompanied by Rise in 
Price, OPA Ruling 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—Manufacturers 
selling the same commodity in a larger 
size than the one previously sold may 
automatically increase the price in pro- 
portion to the size, so long as the in- 
crease is not more than 20%, according 
to “interpretive rules” prepared by the 
OPA legal division some time ago and 
just recently revealed in Washington. 

The ruling appears to allow bakers 
(without need for any special permission 
from the OPA) to increase the weight 
of a bakery product and increase the 
ceiling price proportionately, where the 
increase is not more than 20% of the 
original weight and price. 

The ruling is expected to help bakers 
whose weight of loaf per cubic inch of 
pan size was low. In adjusting to the 
new bread regulations a more compact 
loaf is needed, but suitable pans are 
difficult or impossible to obtain. 

The American’ Bakers Association 
suggests that bakers wishing to make 
such adjustment confirm the applica- 
bility of the ruling with their OPA field 
Offices. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 
MILLERS DISCUSS CEILINGS 
Nasuvitte, Tenn.—Members of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute met in Nash- 
ville on Jan. 27 for discussion of matters 
pertaining to the flour price ceiling 
regulations. The annual meeting of the 
institute, it was decided, will be held 
April 9 in Birmingham. 





<> 
<> 


Sliced Bread Ban Is Credited 
With Sales Boost in New York 


New York, N, Y.—Amazing results 
have followed the ban on sliced bread in 
the New York metropolitan area, and it 
seems to have been just what the baker 
needed. Bread sales have increased 15%, 
and demand for rolls of all kinds is brisk, 
with cake also participating in the up- 
turn. 

Housewives have not complained about 
the new slicing regulation and are tak- 
ing it in their stride along with other 
wartime inconveniences. With the news- 
papers and radios abounding in direc- 
tions on how to cut a neat slice, house- 
wives are struggling away and have 
found themselves able to turn out a 
smooth looking slice of the thickness the 
family prefers. 

Much of the inerease in bread buying, 
it is believed by bakers, comes from 


spoiled slices through poor cutting tech- 
nique, but there is another school of 
thought that credits it to Mrs. Consumer 
now being able to cut fat, substantial 
slices for the youngsters and just nor- 
mal ones for the grownups. All agree 
that there is probably more waste now 
around the “heel.” 

Until sliced bread came on the market 
about 15 years ago women did not feel 
that it was much of a chore to cut off 
just enough for each meal and keep the 
remainder of the loaf fresh and fragrant 
in the breadbox, and no doubt the house- 
keeper of today can become equally dex- 
terous. For those who have never owned 
a sharp breadknife, rolls are still avail- 
able, and perhaps all the current publicity 
may prove a challenge to the mothers of 
today to see that their families are still 
able to get the “best and cheapest food.” 
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PROPOSAL READY FOR OPERATION 
OF FLOUR EXPORT ASSOCIATION 


Chicago Meeting of Export Mills Approves Program for Handling 
Flour Movement to 15 Latin American Countries— 
Awaits Approval of Government Agency 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Approval was given by 
millers to a plan for unified export 
procedure by the Flour Millers Export 
Association, presented at a meeting of 
exporting mills in Chicago last week. 
The plan was the result of a conference 
between some officials of the Office of 
Export of the Board of Economic War- 
fare and officers of the millers’ export 
association. , 

Now that the plan has been approved 
by export association members, it will go 
into effect if approved by the Board of 
Economic Warfare. 

In summary, the plan is as follows: 


the BEW will not 
freight space 


after Feb. 1, 
accept new applications for 
from members of the association, and on 
Feb. 14 will cancel all approved and non- 
approved applications for which ocean space 
has not been booked for shipment prior 
to March 1, 1943. 

Shortly after Feb. 1, the association will 
file, in its name, applications for freight 
space for its members for shipment during 
March to each of the following countries: 

Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Panama, 
Peru, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela and Brazil. 

Within a week or 10 days after filing, 
the approved application for each country 
will be returned to the association and the 
tonnage indicated by BEW on each applica- 
tion wil be allocated by the association 
among its members. The members are to 
confirm immediately to the association their 
acceptance of the anticipated space and the 
association will then advise BEW and the 


Shortly 


War Shipping Administration (for the eli- 
gible freight list) what each mill expects 
to ship during the period, 


Shipments will be made by the members 
under the BEW number furnished by the 
association. Members will make their own 
contracts or space bookings direct with the 
steamship lines or through their forward- 
ing agents. Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and Association of American Railroads 
permits will be issued by the War Shipping 
Administration as soon as bookings are 
made just as at present. 

When shipments are accomplished, mem- 


bers will notify the association of the 
amount shipped on each steamer and to 
whom shipped for maintaining proper rec- 
ords. 


Except for March shipments, on the first 
of each month, the association will file for 
its tonnage in the second month thereafter, 
so that millers will have six weeks’ notice 
of what they may expect. Unshipped por- 
tions of any allocation will be given pref- 
erence rating the following month. A 
backlog of approved applications will be 
maintained to cover emergencies. 

The association has submitted to the 
BEW a list of all flour buyers of its mem- 
bers in the countries listed. Members will 
be advised of any names that must be elim- 
inated. Additions must be cleared through 
the association. 

In order to participate in this program 
each member must send the following letter 
to the association for filing with the BEW 
(the letter must be addressed to the Office 
of Exports, Board of Economic Warfare, 
Washington, D. C.): 

“This is to certify that the undersigned 
milling company, of .....eeeeee: (city) and 
ecoecceccece (state) is a member of the 
Flour Millers’ Export Association, 

“The undersigned and its subsidiary com- 
panies agree that in the event that the 
Board of Economic Warfare determines to 
authorize the association to obtain assign- 
ment of shipping space for all of the mem- 
bers of the association, it will: 

“1, Accept such part of the total 
space allocated to the association as the 
executive secretary of the association 
shall allocate to it; 

“2. Ship only to 
are approved by the 
fare; and 

“3. Not file individual applications for 
shipping space. 

“This agreement is effective as of Feb. 
1, 1943; and may be revoked upon 30 days’ 
written notice to the Board of Economic 
Warfare.” 

When the plan becomes operative, corre- 
spondence between members and the BEW 
is to be cleared through the association, 
although direct correspondence will not be 
prohibited. 


such consignees as 
Board of War- 


For members who had no shipments 
during the original base period, a new 
base was devised for allocation of space 
which many nonmembers present at the 
Chicago meeting regarded as satisfactory 
and they joined the association. The 
Flour Millers Export Association now 


comprises mills doing approximately 95% 
of the flour export business, and repre- 
sentatives from all exporting sections 
were present at the meeting. 

The association is a voluntary non- 


profit association, organized Aug. 6, 
1942, under the Webb-Pomerene Act. 


Membership costs $50 plus 2c bbl on each 
barrel exported since Sept. 1, 1942. 

Purposes are: to maintain private en- 
terprise in the export trade and keep 
private channels of distribution alive; 
to maintain employment in Latin Ameri- 
can markets and give each importer his 
proportionate share of business; to pre- 
vent starvation by helping build stock- 
piles of proper quantities and types of 
flour; to load flour in reasonable quantity 
on short notice and allocate available 
space equitably among members; to fur- 
nish means for the quantity purchase of 
export flour by the government should 
it be desirable; to maintain a Washing- 
ton office with various 
government agencies and save. 

The Board of Economic Warfare has 
been faced with a tremendous amount 
of paper work, with the result that an 
enormous backlog of licenses and appli- 


to co-operate 


vations for space was built up for all 
commodities, including flour. Mills were 
faced with the possibility of a shut off 
in applications, unless a better solution 
were found. The problem is further 
complicated by the BEW’s lack of fa- 
miliarity with different flour types and 
required by buyers. In the milling in- 
dustry, there was criticism because mill- 
ers could not learn the status of their 
applications and when and how much 
they could reasonably expect to ship. 

With these problems in mind, the pres- 
ent plan was devised. Officials of the 
association feel that plan will solve these 
problems and will result in an equitable 
distribution of available shipping space. 
Those officials of the BEW with whom 
the program has been considered, regard 
it as workable. 

Nonmembers of the will 
continue to apply for permits to the 
BEW in the same manner as heretofore. 
The BEW has declared that Canadian 
mills making flour shipments through 
American ports will get the same treat- 
ment as given to American flour ship- 
pers. Most of the shipping operations 
to the countries covered by the plan are 
from the Gulf ports and the Canadian 
mills have a long rail haul before reach- 
ing them. 


association 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FDA PURCHASES INCLUDE 
FLOUR, FEED PRODUCTS 


Wasuinoron, D. 





C.—Purchases_ of 
grain products during the past week an- 
nounced by the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration, included the following: 

291,150 Ibs oatmeal packed in 20-02 
tin from Quaker Oats Co., at .1004c¢ Ib, 
f.o.b. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

1,000,000 Ibs Type C biscuits packed 
according to AMA specifications from 
Griggs, Cooper & Co., at .1313¢ Ib, f.o.b. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

120,000 lbs Argo cornstarch, packed 


as specified from Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., at .04833c Ib, f.o.b. Argo, IIl. 

60,000 Ibs Item B cornstarch, packed 
as specified from the Clinton Co., at 
.0405c lb, f.o.b. Clinton, Iowa. 

134,275 lbs biscuits—hard bread in 
25-lb sealed cans from Carr Biscuit Co., 
at .1173c, f.ob. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

288,950 lbs enriched hard wheat flour, 
packed 50 Ibs net, heavy drill cotton 
bags, from Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
at $7.10 per 200-lb bbl, f.o.b. Dallas or 
Fort Worth. 

600,000 Ibs mixed wheat feed with 
ground screenings, packed 100-lb net in 
4.25 yd cotton bags, not to exceed 14% 
moisture, and screenings not to exceed 
run-of-mill from Sperry Flour Co., at 
$40.70 ton, f.o.b. Vallejo, Cal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL SUES EXCHANGE 
ON SOYBEAN CEILING 


Ralston Purina Co, Seeks $48,900 Dam- 
ages From Memphis Clearing 
House and Five Members 








Mempuis, Tenn.—The Ralston-Purina 
Co. has filed suit in district court here 
for $48,000 damages against the Mem- 
phis Merchants Exchange Clearing Asso- 
ciation and five members. The feed com- 
pany charges that it was victimized in a 
market operation involving sales of soy- 
bean meal at $38.25 ton for December 
delivery, which was below the settlement 
price set by the exchange but above the 
OPA ceiling. 

The company sold the December option 
short 4,000 tons between Oct. 29 and 
Nov. 6, and offered to settle at the OPA 
ceiling basis of $35.50 ton to avoid de- 
fault, but the offer was declined and the 
exchange established a settlement price 
of $42. The company then obtained a 
temporary injunction against the clear- 
ing association and the suit for damages 
followed. 

Court action in adjusting the snarl 
will be watched with interest by feed 
men, inasmuch as many points in connec- 
tion with price ceilings and the opera- 
tion of futures markets under them prob- 
ably will be involved. 
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CCC “THREAT” TO SELL 
WHEAT NOT EFFECTIVE 


Statement That Agency Would Sell 
Stocks at Parity Fails to Bring Out 
Offerings—Prices Advance 


The announcement by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. more than a week ago that 
it would sell 235,000,000 bus of wheat 
owned by the government ageney at 
parity, whenever the market reached that 
point, has so far not had the bearish 
effect on wheat prices that was intended, 

When the announcement was made, it 
was believed that the threat would cause 
substantial quantities of wheat from the 
1942 crop now held by farmers for a 
rising market to be released. There is 
about 400,000,000 bus of this grain. 

If a sufficient quantity of farmer-held 
wheat could be drawn into the supplies 
available for milling, the Department 
of Agriculture believed that it would be 
relieved of further pressure from the 
milling industry and from OPA to es- 
tablish controls of wheat prices at 89% 
and 95% of parity, on which flour price 
ceilings are based. The Department of 
Agriculture agreed to maintain wheat 
prices at levels that would permit proc- 
essing under the ceilings at the time the 
latter were amended. To date, 
ever, it has not instituted any definite 
controlling action, and the market has 
been advancing to a point where millers 
again are squeezed. 

General sentiment is that the threat 
to sell CCC wheat would at best do no 
more than to stabilize the market at 
parity, which would be higher than mill- 
ers could afford to pay and also higher 
than the present market. 

In event OPA finally prevails and a 
ceiling is imposed, it was indicated it 
might be at parity less one of the two 
benefit payments now made farmers, the 
parity payment or the soil conservation 
payment. Then, if Congress revises the 
parity formula, OPA could include the 
other payment and help hold the market 
price somewhat lower than it would be 
if full price at 12% above current parity 
was allowed. 


how- 





OPA INCREASE EXPECTED SHORTLY 
IN SWEET GOODS PRICE CEILINGS 


Cakes, Pies, Doughnuts and Sweet Yeast Raised Goods Expected 
to Get Higher Ceiling Level—No Lifting of Levels 
for Bread, Rolls and Cookies 


D. C.—Price increases 
will shortly be authorized by the OPA 
on cakes, pies, doughnuts and sweet 
yeast raised goods, but not on bread, 
rolls or cookies. Price officials of the 
OPA are working on a program which is 
designed to relieve the freeze on bak- 
eries resulting from the recent raise 
in flour and other costs, it was officially 
disclosed. 

“There is no consideration being given 
to any increase in bread prices,” a re- 
sponsible OPA official said. “Our pres- 
ent consideration of price ceilings only 
involves so-called sweet goods of bak- 
eries.” ’ 

The precise amount of the increase in 
the sweet goods category has not yet 
been determined, although an effort will 
be made to grade the upward revision so 
that it will offer relief on the different 


WASHINGTON, 


types of bakeries. Small bakers being 
hit the hardest by rising operation costs, 
it is expected that these will be favored 
the greatest in the upward costs to be 
authorized. 

The new regulations will take into con- 
sideration the increased cost of labor, 
as well as ingredients, such as_ nuts, 
spices, ete. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE ELECTION 
At the annual election of the: Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia on Jan. 
26, Philip R. Markley was elected presi- 
dent, Raymond J.. Barnes vice president 
and S. Gartland. Horan treasurer. The 


following directors. were elected to serve 
two years: Alfred J. Ball, R. D.. Christ, 
Joseph A. Fisher, L. R. Holmes, William 
F. Hyland and Monroe A. Smith. 
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FOUNDER’S SON HEADS 
~ RUSSELL-MILLER FIRM 


Leslie F. Miller Elected President to 
Succeed Charles G. Ireys, Who 
Becomes Co-chairman 


Mrnneapouis, Minn.—Charles G. Ireys 
has resigned as president of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. His 
health for some time has been such as 
to cause him to ask for relief from his 
duties as chief executive. In accepting 
his resignation, the company elected him 
co-chairman of the board. 

Leslie F. Miller, vice preesident and 
treasurer, has been elected president. He 
is the grandson of John Russell and the 
son of Arthur F. Miller, who, with Mr. 
Russell, founded the company. The new 
president has a wide acquaintanceship in 
the trade and, because of his life-long 
training, is peculiarly well fitted to fill 
his new position as president of one of 
the leading milling companies of the 
country. His connection with the firm 
began in 1905. 

M. R. Devaney has been elected vice 
president in charge of the company’s ele- 
vator division. All the other officers con- 
tinue as before. Harry S. Helm has been 
chairman of the board since 1939. M. F. 
Mulroy is vice president and general 
manager, and W. R. Heegaard is vice 
president and general sales manager. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORN CEILING ORDER 
CLARIFIED BY OPA 
Recommendations of Grain Trade Close- 


ly Followed—Off-grade Differ- 
entials Established 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—In order to facili- 
tate trade operations in corn under the 
temporary 60-day “freeze” order prior to 
issuance of a permanent regulation, the 
Office of Price Administration on Feb. 
2 made several changes in ceiling price 
differentials for various grades of cash 
corn; provided pricing methods for new 
or inactive futures contracts; and clari- 
fied provisions of the order relating to 
handling and carrying charges. 

The revisions, made in amendment 
No. 1 to temporary maximum price regu- 
lation No. 25 (corn), effective Feb. 6, 
1943, will not cause any significant gen- 
eral change in the corn price level. 

Highlights of the new amendment in- 
clude the following: 

(1) The farmer-to-farmer sales exemp- 
tion from price control has been nar- 
rowed from its previous coverage of all 
sales to exempt only sales and deliveries 
of less than 400 bus per month by one 
farmer to another. 

(2) A method is provided for deter- 
mining a price of the July or September 
1943 futures contracts in Minneapolis 
or Kansas City if there has been no 
trading in those futures. Ceilings are set 
by taking the maximum price on the 
May, 1943, contract on such exchange, 
Plus the difference between the top price 
for the May, 1943, contract on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and the ceiling 
price in the same Chicago market for 
the July or September option, as the case 
may be. 

(3) Because the original “freeze” or- 
der only provided for future contracts 
for delivery up through September, 1943, 
OPA today ruled that the ceiling for all 
futures after the September delivery shall 
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Mills Asked to Forecast Machinery 
Needs for 1943 to Their Suppliers 





WPB Requests Preliminary Estimate of Requirements to Insure 
Adequate Supplies of Critical Materials to Equipment 
Manufacturers—Six Months’ Needs by Feb. 13 
By Emmet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In order to in- 
sure adequate maintenance, repair and 
replacement parts to keep the flour mills 
of the country in operation, the Food 
Administration and WPB, Feb. 1, called 
upon millers to make known to their 
suppliers their needs for critical materials 
for the balance of this year. 

Mills are not required to actually place 
orders for supplies, but must give their 
suppliers a preliminary report of their 
needs so that requests may be made to 
the WPB for allocation of adequate raw 
materials to the makers of mill equip- 
ment. 

WPB notified mills that they must no- 
tify their suppliers by Feb. 13 the amount 
of their requirements for the period end- 
ing June 30. Mills have until March 1 
to estimate their requirements for the 
last six months of the year. 


The Food Administration has_ indi- 
cated that WPB will allocate a fair share 
of critical materials for food production, 
but it will not be possible for the manu- 
facturers to fill orders unless they know 
well in advance the exact amount of raw 
materials which will be required to sup- 
ply the equipment for the mills. 

Critical materials include steel, alumi- 
num and copper, in their unfabricated 
form, such as rolled bars and sheets of 
steel, aluminum and copper, and all re- 
pair parts such as pumps, motors, con- 
veyors, feed mixers, conveying equipment, 
flour and grain grinding and sifting ma- 
chinery, ball and roller bearings, heat 
exchangers, fans and similar repair and 
maintenance parts regarded as_ essen- 
tial for operation of plants during the 
remainder of 1943. The order applies to 
all food processors. 





be at the September ceiling price. This 
ruling will govern dealings in all three 
future markets—Chicago, Kansas City 
and Minneapolis—and will apply to 
transactions in the December, 1943, con- 
tract, which may be initiated shortly. 

(4) On spot corn sold in each recog- 
nized cash market— 

(a) The ceiling for No. 2 or better 
yellow corn in bulk in carload quantities, 
shall be the top price at which No. 2 or 
better yellow corn sold in this particular 
market on Jan. 11, 1943. 

(b) If no sales of No. 2 or better yel- 
low corn were made on Jan. 11, the 
ceiling for this grade shall be the top 
price for the highest grade sold in that 
market on the “freeze” date, plus the 
maximum difference between the price 
at which this grade and No. 2 or better 
yellow corn sold in that market on the 
first -day prior to Jan. 11 on which both 
grades were sold. 





(c) On yellow corn grading lower than 
No. 2, the carload bulk ceiling shall be 
the maximum for No, 2 or better yellow 
corn minus the following prescribed dis- 
counts per bushel: No. 3 yellow 1c, No. 
4 yellow Ic, No. 5 yellow 1'%c, sample 
yellow 2c. 

(d) Maximum price on white corn will 
be the ceiling price for the correspond- 
ing grade of yellow corn, plus 15c bu. 

(e)-On mixed corn, the maximum shall 
be the ceiling in such market for the 
corresponding grade of yellow corn. 
There is, however, one exception. If such 
mixed corn contains 90% or more of 
white corn, the ceiling shall be the maxi- 
mum in such market for the correspond- 
ing grade of yellow corn, plus 15c bu. 

(5) Clarification of the handling 
charge provision of the original corn 
order also is provided. It is clearly speci- 
fied that the owner of the corn may not 
increase his price over the ceiling to take 





into account handling, conditioning, in- 
surance, elevation, etc., or any other 
charge except carrying charges. 

(6) An allowance of 5c bu has been 
made to take care of the margin of a 
handler at an interior point. 

(7) Carrying charges may be charged 
over the maximum price, at a rate not 
to exceed 1/30c bu daily from date of the 
expiration of free time under a contract 
for sale to the date on which the buyer 
has instructed that shipment be made or 
to the date that the shipment actually is 
made, whichever date is earlier. How- 
ever, there are two provisos to_ this, 
(a) the seller in all cases may have five 
days from date of receipt of instructions 
to make shipments and may charge car- 
rying charges accordingly, and (b) the 
buyer shall not increase his ceiling price 
for resale to any buyer because such 
carrying charges have been incurred. 

¥ ¥ 
Chicago Ceilings Listed 

The newly revised ceilings on cash corn 
in car lots at Chicago have been deter- 
mined, and they will become effective Feb. 
6, 1943. They are presented herewith 
in tabulated form. 

The ceilings on the corn futures are 
all left unchanged at 100c for May, 1943, 
100%%,¢ for July, and 1007,¢ for Septem- 
ber, 1943, and forward. 

Details follow: 


Grade— Yellow White *Mixed tMixed 
 .. et MEP ETT E TT 10 1 102 11 
a aerrerr rs. 102 117 102 117 
a Seer eee 101% 116% 101% 116% 
Se Becta 101 116 101 116 
a eer: 100% 115% 100% 115% 
Sample grade... 100 115 100 115 

*Containing less than 90% white, tCon- 


or more white. 
¥ sY¥ 


Corn Futures Trading 
Sinks to New Low 


Cuicaco, I1u.—Trading in corn futures 
has declined to an all-time low on the 
Chicago Board of Trade as a result of 
the price restrictions, grain men report. 

Transaction in corn futures last week 
amounted to only 9,891,000 bus. A week 
earlier it was 16,358,000 bus. And a 
year ago last week it was at the more 
nearly normal total of 57,384,000 bus. 


taining 90% 
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Flour Output Continues Upward 


Production of flour continues to spiral upward, with January output the best 
for that month in several years. The gain over last year was close to 14% which 
is the biggest gain of any month so far over the preceding year. The total of 7,078,- 
459 bbls reported to THe NorTHWwesTeRN MILLER by mills representing 65% of 
all flour output, makes January the best month of the current crop year by a large 
margin and the biggest month since the beginning of the war in September, 1939. 

There were several reasons for the step-up in output in January. Mills began 
to sell and ship freely again under the new price ceiling. Sales were good, not 
only to commercial buyers, but also to the armed services and the AMA for lend- 


lease shipment. 


As production goes up from month to month, it becomes more 


apparent that back of the increase must be a substantial gain in flour consumption. 
The following table shows production for January, December and comparable 


Januarys since 1945, 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 








Previous rc January 
January, 1943. month 1942 1941 1940 
Northwest ..ccccccccscccccscecs *1,699,836 1,675,762 1,506,417 1,205,794 1,199,382 
Southwest ...cccccccsccccscvece 2,678,154 2,664,761 2,369,316 2,170,483 2,057,669 
WUEIRIO cv cccccecccvcesesonees 1,061,746 962,065 948,692 878,169 79%,650 
Central West—Eastern Div. ... %612,253 592,616 527,765 494,020 609,031 
Western Division .........+. 374,647 297,475 283,091 229,371 271,826 
MemtMGOGs cccccvcccccvcscvcsses *105,535 103,147 40,669 124,561 130,690 
North Pacific Coast .......+es00. 546,288 579,387 515,129 591,251 594,426 
TORS .cccccecvceccvesescese 7,078,459 6,875,213 6,191,079 5,693,639 5,559,674 


*Partly estimated. 


TOTAL MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF DURUM PRODUCTSt 


January, 1943 
436,722 
tNine mills. 


December, 1942 
4 


January, 1942 


70,926 








ONLY SCATTERED SALES APPEAR 
IN MORE STABLE FLOUR MARKET 


Fairly Steady Run of Fill-in Business Develops—Bakery Trade 
Slow, but Family Sales Pick Up—Production 
Climbs Again 


Scattered small-lot sales are the rule 
in the flour market, which is not alto- 
gether surprising in view of the unusu- 
ally heavy backlog of orders placed in the 
hectic period following the readjust- 
ment of the ceiling price level. 

Many markets are 

finding almost a 

complete disinterest 

in purchases but for 

the most part a fair- 

ly steady run of fill- 

in business appears, mostly from the 

family flour trade. Bakers apparently 

are well supplied and even inquiries from 
them have fallen off. 

In the Southwest sales last week were 
considered satisfactory in view of re- 
cent heavy purchases and business totaled 
47% of capacity, the same figure as in 
the preceding week. A year ago busi- 
ness amounted to 55% of capacity. 

Only small sales were reported in the 
Northwest, but were numerous enough to 
hold the sales figure at 68% of capacity, 
compared with 70% in the week previous 
and 75% in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 

At Buffalo the bakery trade was out 
of the market, but family business was 
improved. Production continued close 
to capacity. Most eastern markets found 
business conditions spotty with flour sales 
almost entirely of the fill-in variety. 

In the central states business was 
stymied as usual because of the wheat- 
flour price relationship. In the Central 
West family trade was fair. 

Bookings were moderate on the west 
coast, with the advance in the flour ex- 
port subsidy stimulating foreign trade. 
However, shipping space continues to 
limit the possibility of doing any impor- 
tant export business and sales are made 
only when bottoms become available. 


Shipping directions eased up some- 
what last week after a period of record 
activity. However, they still can be clas- 
sified as very good, in most instances 
keeping mill offices busy trying to take 
care of instructions. 


PRODUCTION 


Flour production continued its climb 
last week, with total output of the mills 
reporting to Tue Norruwestern MILLER 
(accounting for 65% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour) amounting to 1,759,870 bbls, 
compared with 1,700,842 in the preced- 
ing week and 1,475,258 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 1,332,871 bbls and three 
years ago 1,256,425. Operations sched- 
ules are being pushed in many sections, 
particularly the Southwest which last 
week again showed a substantial increase 
in output of 10,000 bbls over the preced- 
ing week. The Northwest gained 24,000, 
the eastern division of the central west 
1,000, the western division of the central 
west 7,000 and the North Pacific Coast 
27,000. Only Buffalo reported a loss, 
the decline amounting to 10,000 bbls. In 
the Southeast output was unchanged. 
Complete details of production by vari- 
ous sections can be found in the table 
on ihe opposite page. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


KANSAS CITY RECEIPTS 
OF WHEAT SHOW GAINS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Receipts of grain, 
Feb. 1, were largest for any day since 
Aug. 3, 1942, reaching 864 cars, 418 of 
which were wheat, brought out by the 
feeling that a ceiling may have been 
reached in wheat values. Corn amount- 
ed to 305 cars and soybeans made up 
much of the remainder. Shipments of 
grain from Kansas City during January 


were the largest in history for that 
month, reaching 4,319 cars of wheat, 1,795 
of corn, 164 of oats, and 100 of kafir. 
Increased flour mill activity, shipments 
to distillers, enormous feed demand and 
movement of stocks to other terminals 
caused the record-breaking totals. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 
HEAD, JOSEPH FEUER, DIES 


New York, N. Y.—Joseph Feuer, pres- 
ident of the Continental Grain Co., New 
York City, died Jan. 29, following an 
illness of several months. He was 66 
years old. Born in Cracow, Poland, he 
was educated in Belgium, and when he 
was 22 years old entered the firm named 
Feuer Handelmaatschappy. In 1922 he 
came to the United States, and assisted 
in establishing the Continental Grain Co. 
He served as vice president until 1931 
when he became president. Mr. Feuer 
was a member of the New York Produce 
Exchange, the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR MILLS OPERATE 
AT 98% OF CAPACITY 


Kansas City, Mo.—Flour mills in 
Kansas City operated at 98% of capacity, 
compared with 90% the previous week 
and 74% a year ago. Interior mills ran 
94% of the time, compared with an out- 
put of 96% the previous week and 81% 
a year ago. Government orders, con- 
tinued hoarding, and the increase in 
flour consumption contribute to the big 
increase in production. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR EXPORT SUBSIDY 
RATE ADVANCED 35c BBL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A sharp advance 
in the flour export subsidy was an- 
nounced Jan. 28. The rate effective from 
that date until Feb. 11 will be $1.60 bbl 
from Pacific and other U. S. ports to 
the Americas. The advance amounted 
to 35c bbl. 





<> 





February 3, 1943 


MILLFEED FUTURES 
MARKET UNCHANGED 


Price Range Slightly Higher at St. Louis 
—Shorts in Good Demand at 
Kansas City 


At St. Louis there is no change in 
the millfeed futures situation of past 
weeks. Trade in general is standing 
by awaiting the final official announce- 
ment of floor price procedure. Volume 
shows an increase over recent date, but 
figures are made up 
of spreading, ex- 
changing for cash 
and taking delivery 
mainly. The price 
range is _ slightly 
higher, a natural reaction from recent 
declines. Cash bran is steady, gray 
shorts 25¢c higher. Demand for bran is 
slow, for gray shorts fairly good. Of- 
ferings of former are ample, of the 
latter tight. 

Shorts hold firm at Kansas City, but 
bran is breaking as the result of heavy 
production and indifferent buyers. Shorts 
still are in good demand, with mixers 
using larger percentage in feeds. Bran 
finds fair outlet, but output is so much 
greater offerings cannot find ready out- 
let. Some mill hedging, but not large. 
Options may operate quite freely as 
result of average-subsidy arrangement. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 1: 

Del. in Chicago 





shorts Bran Midds. 
Oe 38.25 36.60 37.00 
March .ccccccccccs 38.35 37.40 37.75 
BETE covedscveccece 38.35 37.65 38.25 
BAY ccccvcccccccees 38.35 37.40 38.25 
TEMG cccccccccccece 38.35 36.90 38.25 
PU cvchoccvoceses 7.50 36.25 37.60 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Feb. 1: 


Bran Shorts 
WODTGATY ccccccccccccccsces 33.25 35.75 
BEBTOR cccccccccvccscccccces 34.10 35.90 
BT o000 060s ecapeccegeéus 34.10 35.90 
TERT ccccccecccvccecevococes 34.00 35.90 
SUMO ccccveccccccecccscesces 33.40 35.65 


All quotations bid. 





MILLFEEDS PUSH FEED PRICE 


INDEX 


TO LOWER LEVEL 


— p@— 
Despite Shortage of Feedstuffs Items and Increasing Demand, 
Wheat Millfeeds Register Declines—Demand for 
Oil Seed Meals Still Exceeds Supply 


Regardless of the acute shortage of a 
large number of feedstuffs items, and the 
ever increasing demand, prices for wheat 
millfeeds have been reduced to lower 
levels. The crushing and processing of 
the country’s largest soybean crop into 
oil and meal is going 
forward at a rapid 
rate and to insure 
the continuation of 
capacity operation 
producers are urged 
to speed deliveries from farms. Early 
congestion has declined and in some 
areas additional bean deliveries are need- 
ed to insure continuous crushing opera- 
tions. The CCC program by which mill- 
feed prices will be supported at $1.50 
ton below OPA ceiling levels is now in 
operation. From daily prices determined 
by the Food Distribution Administration, 
the CCC will arrive at the weighted 
average of millfeed for each month. 
Mills will certify the total actual deliv- 
eries each month on which CCC will pay 










Prices 
a Little 
Down 


the difference between the minimum of 
$1.50 below the ceiling, and the weighted 
price average. Excluded from the pro- 
gram will be feed from granular flour 
used in the alcohol program. 

Influenced by declines in wheat feeds 
the index number dropped about 12 
points to 171.6. A year ago the index 
was 172.2. Millfeed production con- 
tinues to increase with flour output at 
the principal milling centers indicating 
a total of about 102,700 tons of mill- 
feeds. This compares with 101,800 tons 
for the previous week and 89,500 tons for 
the corresponding week last year. 

Values are sharply reduced for spot 
millfeeds at Kansas City and quotations 
are well below CCC support levels for 
bran. The flaky offal is quoted $1.75 
ton under last week’s closing figures 
and shorts are marked down 50c ton. 

Millfeed is in good demand at Fort 


‘Worth and prices range from unchanged 


on bran to moderately higher on gr#y 
shorts. 














February 3, 1943 


PRICE CHANGES FEW 
IN WHEAT MARKETS 


Trade Takes Washington News Cau- 
tiously—Winter Wheat Belt Gets 
Severe Cold Spell 


Wheat futures prices show little 
change. Influencing developments are 
lacking, but trading interests are view- 
ing with caution items of news emanating 
from Washington regarding the further 
possibility of price ceilings on wheat, the 

the calling of loans 
and the sale of gov- 
ernment owned 
stocks at parity 
prices. 

Unusually cold 
weather overspread the winter wheat 
belt with much of the central and south- 
ern portions of the belt bare of snow. 
While this condition was unfavorable, 
results of the cold weather have not yet 
been determined. There was some frost 
damage in the southwestern portion of 
the belt and considerable heaving was 
reported in southwestern portions. The 
soil in that area has become drier and 
less susceptible to lifting. 

The United States subsidy payment on 
flour has been advanced 35c bbl to $1.60 
effective Feb. 11. The subsidy payment 
covers exports of United States flour 
from all domestic ports to South Ameri- 
can countries. 

Country elevator stocks of wheat re- 
ported at 235,221,000 bus as of Jan. 1 
give a total supply outside of merchant 
mills of 975,033,000 bus, compared with 
865,552,000 bus a year ago. At the be- 
ginning of the season stocks of wheat in 
the same positions were nearly 170,000,000 
bus larger than a year ago. 

Stocks of corn from the 1942 crop 
under loan Jan. 23 were reported at 34,- 
659,000 bus, an increase of about 7,500,- 
000 bus for the week. Wheat stocks 
were increased only slightly and were 
just under 896,000,000 bus. 

Reports from the Canadian prairie 
provinces on fall and winter precipita- 
tion show an average of 4.17 inches in 
terms of rainfall compared with 3.77 
inches, September through December, 
1941, 4.91 in 1940 and a normal of 3.68 
inches. Only southwestern, southern and 
central Alberta received less than nor- 
mal in December. In Manitoba the De- 
cember average per station was 63% 
above normal and in Saskatchewan 146% 
above normal. Precipitation in Decem- 
ber at all prairie points averaged 1.08 
inches and was the highest for any year 
since 19383. 

——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
1942 CORN LOANS BELOW 1941 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
said Jan. 29 that Commodity Credit 
Corp. through Jan. 23 had completed 
28,787 loans on 34,659,341 bus of 1942 
corn in the amount of $26,767,639.92. 
The average amount advanced was 77c 
bu. On the same date last year 57,259 
loans had been completed on 59,558,- 
957 bus. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DOMESTIC RYE PURCHASES 
FOR LEND-LEASE DENIED 


Reports that the FDA would buy 
substantial amounts of domestic rye for 
lend-lease distribution have been denied 
by government officials. 

No rye has been bought by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Administration or its 








successor, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, in the last three months: Only pur- 
chases in 1942 covered 100,000 bbls of 
rye flour, official records showed. 

Since the start of the year, the rye 
market has shown substantial gains. 
Most explanations for the advance men- 
tioned possible lend-lease purchases and 
the fact that there is no ceiling price 
control on the commodity. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NAMED TO SHIPPERS’ BOARD 

J. George Mann, traffic manager of 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, was 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Northwest Shippers Advisory Board, at 
its annual meeting in St. Paul, while 
Paul F. Scheunemann, of Peavey Ele- 
vators, was re-elected a member of the 
executive committee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURLAP SHIPMENTS 
ARRIVE IN NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—Substantial quan- 
tities of burlap have been received in 
the New York market during the week 
with indications of a further increase in 
shipments from Calcutta. These, how- 
ever, will not add to the availability in 
normal trade channels since under war- 
time regulations two thirds of all burlap 
imported must be turned over to the 
government upon its arrival, as army 
use of burlap grows constantly. The re- 
maining third goes for agricultural use 
and bag manufacturers receive the en- 
tire amount to process for this purpose. 
The amount they receive is estimated on 
the base period during 1939 and 1940 set 
up by WPB order. Statistics on 1942 
burlap activities show only 112,000,000 
yards imported available for agricultural 
bags during that year in comparison with 
normal yardage of 650,000,000 and no 
improvement is expected this year re- 
gardless of regulations and quotas. 

Announcement that “unconditional sur- 
render” will be demanded to end the war, 
gave unexpected strength to cotton mar- 
kets. The trade felt that this will in- 
crease the demands by the armed forces 
and for lend-lease in an intensification of 
war efforts and both cotton and cotton 
textiles reflected the statement. The 
Washington situation continues otherwise 
to dominate the market and fluctuations 
follow news from the Capitol, as the 
trade watches the progress of the farm 
bloc in putting through its program. 
This and war developments keep a 
nervous undertone in the market with 
limited volume of business. 

Bag manufacturers continue to report 
small stocks on hand or owing with 
near-by or early deliveries difficult to 
obtain. Millmen indicate increased dif- 
ficulty in maintaining production as em- 
ployees feel their importance in mill op- 
eration for essential products for govern- 
ment and civilian use and “absenteeism” 
is a growing contributor to loss of pro- 
duction, thus making future commitments 
uncertain, and adding additional tension 
to the tight bag situation. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
7.82 a year ago. The Bemis composite 








figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 


ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expreszed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 16.88 as compared with 
16.72 a year ago. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 























Previous Jan. 31, Feb. 1, Feb. 3, 
" Jan, 30, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 
Northwest . *421,001 397,648 370,569 285,570 288,833 
Southwest 661,510 651,265 659,155 497,941 461,626 
DE tciretnbaedoe tnedeesones 255,429 265,998 223,933 207,648 170,497 
Central West—Eastern Div. ... *149,717 148,079 98,973 120,465 115,790 
Western DIVigteG .ccoccccse 102,193 95,413 90,127 65,247 65,151 
BOUEROREE cwncceccccecesccccccs *26,070 26,376 9,570 26,154 21,143 
North Pacific Coast .......... ° 143,950 116,063 122,931 140,846 143,385 
WED 00005-00400 b000c0%8 09600 1,759,870 1,700,842 1,475,258 1,332,871 1,256,425 
*Partly estimated. 
Crop-year production 
Percentage of activity. ~ + July 1 to ‘ 
Jan. 30, Previous Jan. 31, Feb. 1, Feb. 3, Jan. 30, Jan. 31, 
week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 
Northwest 71 67 50 61 10,690,812 9,956,918 
Southwest 92 79 70 67 17,379,543 16,052,815 
BUMAIO coccccccs 90 70 71 58 6,438,052 6,129,748 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. .. 81 82 70 64 71 4,097,473 3,761,495 
Western Div. .. 87 81 77 47 47 2,105,048 1,741,637 
Southeast ........ 72 72 57 59 51 767,134 687,682 
N. Pacific Coast... 86 69 60 67 66 3,925,583 3,680,553 
TOG ciscces 85 82 72 63 61 45,403,645 41,910,848 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and lowa: 
bbis bbls tivity 
Jan. 24-80 ...... 415,500 390,372 94 aie coun PY An 
Previous week 415,500 398,041 96 bbis bbis tivity 
Year ago ....... 415,500 336,142 81 Jan. 24-30 ...... 376,950 260,139 66 
Two years ago... 415,500 285,568 69 Previous week .. 376,950 237,045 63 
Piv@-YOGFr QVOTABO 2. cccccccccccccve 73 OS ae 376,950 221,955 59 
TOR-VOOF AVETABS 2 .ccccsccccccccee 64 zwe years ago... 389,550 180,363 46 
ve-year average ......+++. evcccce 49 
Kansas City Ten-year average ..... oecceneseees 47 
Jam. 94-80 ...cce 180,000 175,928 98 Producti t 
Previous week .. 180,000 161,901 90 esti mene on for current week was partly 
Year ago ....... 180,000 134,062 74 mated, 
Two years ago... 180,000 121,293 67 Minneapolis 
PIVO+FORE BGVOTARS ccccccceccesesces 77 Week! FI 
0-year AVETAGES 2... cecccccssccees 73 eenty Our Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
wonme J 24-30 180.300 0.862 = 
an. “80 ncccee ’ 170,86 
el iy A 56,700 44,243 78 Previous week .. 180.300 160,603 89 
week 56,700 42,628 75 Year a 180,300 148,614 82 
Year ago ....... 56,700 47,048 oS Ge oe outs 180900 106'207 5 
Two years ago... 56,700 40,991 73 Pive-peur averanb . . +4 
Salina Ten-year AVETAGE ...cccccccccccecs 55 
Jan, 24-30 ......- 56,100 50,968 91 ? ¥ 
Previous week 56,100 48,695 87 ee ee 
Year ago ....... 56,100 41,903 15 cpp cians 
Two years ago... 56,100 50,089 89 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific “Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan, 24-30 ...... 94,800 89,550 94 
Previous week 94,800 64,373 68 
Year ago ....... 130,800 77,710 59 
Two years ago... 135,600 71,329 63 
Five-year average .......+5+ eoccece 66 
Ten-year average ......... eves ° 62 

Portland District 

Jan. 24-30 ...... 73,200 54,400 74 
Previous week 73,200 51,690 71 
Year ago ....0-- 73,400 45,221 62 
Two years ago... 74,600 69,517 93 
WIVO+VORF GVOTARS occccccccsssccces 72 
TORoFORF BVOTERS oc ccccescscsesoce 68 


. THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 24-30 .....-+ 36,400 26,070 72 
Previous week 36,400 26,376 72 
Year ago .....+. 6,590 9,570 57 
Two years ago... 42,300 25,154 59 
Five-year Average ....seecseeescecs 62 
TOR<FORF AQVOTERS .cciiccccvsccecse 64 


Production for current week is estimated. 


cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 24-30 ...... 183,940 149,717 81 
Previous week 181,640 148,079 82 
Year ago ....0.- 40,490 98,973 70 
Two years ago... 187,920 120,465 64 
Five-year average ....... esreneee os 71 
TON-VOAF AVETAGS ccrccccepeccccece 68 


Production for current week is partly esti- 
mated, 
Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 24-30 ...... 117,600 102,193 87 
Previous week 117,600 95,413 81 
V@OP OBO .ccccee 117,600 90,127 77 
Two years ago... 117,600 65,247 47 
Five-year AV@rage .......eeeeeeeees 61 
Ten-year AVeCTAZE ......cersseeeees 58 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

Jan. 24-30 ...... 294,600 255,429 86 
Previous week 294,600 265,998 90 
Year ago ....... 294,600 223,933 76 
Two years ago... 289,800 207,648 71 
Five-year average ..... 72 
Ten-year AVCTAGZE «1... ese eeeeeeees 72 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and 


South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 





-——Southwest——, -——Northwest——, 7-—Buffalo—., 7-~-Combined—, 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 

production todate production to date production to date production to date 

Jan. 23-30 ...... 30,876 827,536 16,624 417,031 9.579 244,064 567,079 1,488,631 
Previous week .. 30,539 15,723 9,975 66,237 
Two weeks ago.. 30,072 16,444 9,878 66,394 

1948 cccccsscece 26,282 756,702 14,367 386,482 8,397 231,238 49,046 1,374,422 

1941 - 23,381 702,810 10,871 345,810 7,787 226,260 42,039 1,274,880 

1940 21,446 715,156 10,642 362,803 6,394 226,022 38,402 1,303,981 

1939 .iccoseee +. 21,003 . 693,889 10,377 365,662 6,987 236,665 38,367 1,296,206 

Five-yr. average 24,598 739,219 | 12,576 375,559 7,829 232,850 45,003 1,347,628 
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SPECIAL RULINGS FOR 
UNUSUAL WHOLESALERS 


Flour Jobbers Probably Covered by 
Statement of OPA Food Price 
Division Chief 
Cuicaco, It1.—Special types of whole- 
sale and retail businesses which do not 
fall within the general grocery classifi- 
cations will be given special treatment, 
A. C. Hoffman, director of the OPA food 
price division, told the National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Association re- 

cently at its convention here. 

“I can assure operators of these types,” 
he said, “that we are aware of their special 
problems and that we shall do our best, 
either through separate classifications or 
adjustment provisions, to make it pos- 
sible for them to continue operations 
under price control where their services 
are clearly needed in food distribution.” 

Discussing new margin controls, Mr. 
Hoffman declared that the term implies 
flexibility in the sense that the distribu- 
tor will recalculate his maximum selling 
price from time to time in accordance 
with changes in the cost of his mer- 
chandise. Although it might seem that 
the simplest thing to do would be to 
every time a 
wholesaler or grocer received a new 
shipment of goods, this has some dis- 
advantages. Primary objection is the 
possible consumer confusion with prices 
changing from day to-day. Another 
even greater disadvantage would be from 
the standpoint of compliance. Should 
distributors have to price all merchandise 
on the basis of the last invoice, they 


permit a_ recalculation 


would have to be constantly on their 
toes “lest a compliance officer walk 
into your establishment before you had 
had an opportunity to reprice all your 
articles on the basis of the last invoice.” 

Therefore, instead of using the last 
invoice and constantly repricing, Mr. 
Hoffman explained that OPA probably 
will provide for periodic recalculation 
of ceilings on the basis of what might 
be called a “key invoice.” Broadly 
speaking, Mr. Hoffman indicated that 
provisions of the new order probably 
will provide that each distributor will 
price his merchandise for a particular 
week or month on the basis of the last 
or largest shipment received during the 
preceding week or month from a cus- 
tomary supplier. 

The OPA food price director stated 
that “the margins for those foods now 
included in Regulations 237 and 238 
are not necessarily those which the OPA 
will specify for these same commodities 
in its forthcoming overall regulation. 

Outlining OPA’s twofold objective. 
Mr. Hoffman declared that “we want to 
hold these margins to the lowest pos- 
sible level consistent with keeping the 
food distribution system intact for the 
service it must perform. If our margins 
are such that every firm, however ineffi- 
cient and sloppily run, can survive un- 
der price control, we will have erred in 
fixing them too high; and contrariwise, 
we will have erred in fixing them too 
low if substantial numbers of operators 
cannot live under them.” 

_ New margin controls on foods will be 
contained in a simplified over-all regula- 
tion for retailers and wholesalers and 
ultimately will embrace nearly every food 
product sold over the nation’s counters. 
The only significant exceptions will be 
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breed, soft drinks, confectionery prod- 
ucts and meats. 

Margin control is not feasible for 
bread, the food price division director 
said. Furthermore, individual sellers’ 
ceilings under the “freeze” technique have 
worked out satisfactorily. Bread will be 
left under provisions “similar to those 
of the general maximum price regula- 
tion.” 

Maintenance of price differentials be- 
tween different types and sizes of dis- 
tributors will be continued in_ the 
new overall margin regulation, Mr. Hoff- 
man assured the wholesaler group. 

Emphasizing that final determination 
of retail store classifications has not 
been made yet, Mr. Hoffman indicated 
that “our present thinking is in terms 
of these classes: super markets and chain 
units over $250,000 per year; all chain 
units under that volume, with chains 
defined in terms of both number of units 
and gross company sales; and probably 
two classes for independents. The classi- 
fication for full-line grocery wholesalers 
probably will follow the present classifi- 
cation set up in No. 237. 
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NO RETAIL CEILING REPORTS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Food retailers 
have been relieved by the Office of Price 
Administration of the necessity of filing 
with their local War Price Rationing 
Boards the form reports on ceiling prices 
established by fixed mark-ups. This ac- 
tion, taken through Amendment No. 9 
to Maximum Price Regulation No. 238, 
is in line with OPA’s policy of simplify- 
ing the retail merchant’s operations un- 
der price control. This regulation covers 
flour. At the same time, the amendment 
exempts retail route sellers from the 
provisions of No, 238 and returns them 
to price control under the General Maxi- 


mum Price Regulation, or any other 
applicable price regulation previously 
issued. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO CHARITY 
Inu.—The joint Christmas 
party, given by the Chicago Association 
of Flour Distributors and the Chicago 
Bakers Courtesy Club resulted in $218 
being contributed to the Chicago Boys 
Clubs, Inc., to help carry on work in 
the congested areas of Chicago. 


Cuicaco, 
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C. J. BURNY NEW HEAD OF 
BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, I1n1.—C. J. Burny, of Burny 
Bros., Inc., has been elected president 
of the Bakers Club of Chicago. He 
previously was first vice president and 
succeeds L. A. Williamson, Grennan 
Bakeries, Inc. Peter Redler, Redler’s 
Bakery, was elected first vice president. 
Other officers were re-elected as follows: 
second vice president, Vernon C. Usher, 
Bowman Dairy Co; treasurer, Tom A. 
Dillon, Edw. Katzinger Co. Wilmoth 
C. Mack is executive secretary. 

Directors elected to serve three years 
were: bakers, Mr. Redler; S. J. Joss, H. 
Piper Co; Walter H. Lake, Jersey Farm 
Baking Co; J. Popp, Gordon Baking Co. 
Allied directors chosen were: George J. 
Siml, Red Star Yeast & Products Co; 
D. D. Vaughan, Hubbard Milling Co; 
C. E. Sowles, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales .Co; J, H. Debs, Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co. $07: 

The following committee chairmen were 
elected: finanee and auditing, W.° E. 





Long, W. E. Long Co; house, Paul Chap- 
man, Chapman & Smith Co; entertain- 
ment, William Jaeger, Anheuser-Busch, 
Ine; library, A. J. Bamford, Bakers 
Weekly; membership, V. C. Usher, Bow- 
man Dairy Co, 

The Bakers Club was reorganized a 
year ago, having previously been a trade 
association for wholesale bakers of Chi- 
cago. L. A. Williamson was elected the 
first president of the reorganized club. 
During his administration the club grew 
rapidly and now has 165 members. It 
was voted at the annual meeting, Jan. 27, 
that the membership campaign be con- 
tinued until the goal of 200 is reached. 





Cc. J. 


Burny, New President Chicago 


Bakers Club 

Retiring President Williamson 
thanked for his service and presented 
with a beautiful wrist watch. 

The new president, C. J. Burny, is one 
of Chicago’s most prominent bakers. He 
has been an active member and another 
busy year is promised. Recently more 
space was added to the club’s quarters 
in the Sherman Hotel. Two more rooms 
have been furnished. One will be used as 
a library and the other for private meet- 
ings of bakers or allied men. 


was 
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OPA COURT ACTION ON 
BREAD PRICE 


A grocers’ bread price ceiling was one 
of the points of overcharge involved in 
the OPA action against George L. Oles, 
of Youngstown, Ohio, proprietor of one 
of Youngstown’s largest food store 
chains. The OPA has petitioned federal 
district court to suspend Mr. Oles’ li- 
cense to do business for a period not 
to exceed 12 months on charges that he 
violated price ceiling regulations on five 
commodities. It was the first license 
suspension action brought by the OPA 
anywhere. 








FLUCTUATING MARKET 

Commenting on the fact that ele- 
vator dust is currently quoted at 
$11@13 ton, a Minneapolis dealer re- 
calls the fact that back in 1919 he 
paid $28 ton for a car of dust for a 
Memphis customer. He added that 
on several -occasions since then he 
could have gotten dust by simply . 
-paying- the switching charges on 


. same, 
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FLOUR JOBBERS FILE 
STATEMENT WITH OPA 


Present Situation Discriminatory as 
Compared With Mill Branch Offices 
—Transfer of Authority Asked 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Frank T. Herbert, of 
Chicago, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, said on 
Feb, 2 that a statement giving fully the 
position of flour distributors in connec- 
tion with resale flour margins is nearly 
completed and will be forwarded to OPA 
officials this week. 

The statement will outline the several 
reasons why the distributors have re- 
quested that their operations be trans- 
ferred from Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 237, which brings it under the distri- 
bution division, to MPR 296. The latter 
is under the food price division and is 
the order regulating flour price ceilings 
for millers. 

It has been pointed out to the OPA 
that the flour jobbers have always been 
a part of the milling industry, and should 
be a part of that goup. If they con- 
tinue to operate under MPR 237 they 
will be divorced from their industry and 
will be under a definite handicap in their 
operations. 

The statement which will be filed with 
the OPA is based on the charge that the 
present situation is unfair and discrim- 
inatory to flour distributors as compared 
to mill branch offices. 

The distributors’ national organization 
is receiving wholehearted support of the 
flour trade in its request to the OPA. 
Flour distributors’ associations in Bualti- 
more, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New Or- 
leans, Milwaukee and Chicago have held 
special meetings and approved the efforts 
of the national organization to obtain 
relief from the present situation. Other 
local associations have called special 
meetings within the near future to take 
similar action 

Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, recently 
sent a letter to President Herbert stating 
that the federation definitely is com- 
mitted to support any program which 
promises equitable relief to jobbers from 
the undesirable conditions created by the 
ceiling orders. 
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E. M. PEEK PRESIDENT OF 
PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—E. M. Peek has been 
elected president of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club, succeeding E. J. Bermel. Vice 
president is R. H. Ague, International 
Milling Co; treasurer, V. M. Winter- 
mantel, and secretary, C. C. Latus. ‘The 
latter is starting his nineteenth consecu- 
tive termr-in that office. Directors «re 
Fred M. Spuhler, Bay State Milling (0; 
Frank Miller and R. S. Hjelmseth, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co; B. V. Hopper; 
Standard Milling Co., and Phil A. Moh- 
ler, William Kelly Milling Co. It was 
voted to increase the annual dues in the 
club from $5 to $10. 
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FLOUR JOBBERS JOIN CLUB 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Four new members 
have been admitted to the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. They «re 
Thornton & Co., Frank Korinek & Co. 
Mid-City Flour Co. and the Chicago Bak- 
ers Co-operative Buying Association. 
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INDIANA GRAIN DEALERS DISCUSS 
WAR FEED PROBLEMS AT MEETING 


Pass Resolution to Ask That the Announcement of Soybean Pur- 
chase Plans Be Made Well in Advance by the CCC 
—Ask Uniform Grading Standard 


IxpiaNapotis, Inp.—In a_ resolution 
passed at its forty-second annual con- 
vention at Indianapolis, Jan. 25-26, the 
Indiana Grain Dealers Association has 
asked that the announcement of soybean 
purchase plans be made well in advance 
by the CCC, that a uniform stand- 
ard of grading and a fair adjustment of 
discounts be arranged, and that a better 
co-operation between licensed inspectors 
of the various terminal markets be prac- 
ticed. 

In a statement of the actions which 
prompted this resolution, the resolutions 
committee said: 

“Since much confusion, many disap- 
pointments and quite a few losses to pro- 
ducers, grain dealers, processors and 
consumers alike have piled up due to 
bungling, conflicting orders and delays 
of the CCC in announcing purchase 
plans; 

“And since regulations set up in for- 
mer years in the Grain Standards Act as 
the authority to follow in the grading 
of ali grain seemed to have been forgot- 
ten this year when it came to soybeans, 
discounts ran far in advance of all ex- 
pectations, and an appeal 
called, the circumstantial evidence indi- 
cated that no new sample was drawn but 
only a retest of the first sample was 
made ; 


when was 


“Hence the elevators bear the loss en- 
tailed by the apparent unfair test through 
the lack of uniform grading and the 
unjust discounts, in spite of the fact 
that the grain men have had all the work 
and expense of handling the grain be- 
tween the producer and processor, and 
have suffered severe losses greater than 
the handling charge allowed; 

“Furthermore, the grain dealers of 
Indiana insist on a wider territory dis- 
tribution of beans grown in the state in 
order that the congestion experienced this 
year may not be repeated, since the crop 
should be cared for when the movement 
is on.” 

Other resolutions passed by the asso- 
ciation asked that grain dealers be re- 
lieved of making: so many separate re. 
ports of merchandise handled; and that 
the association help to save smal! busi- 
ness. Theesecretary, Fred Sale, was in- 
structed to assist the small business man 
committee, 

With emphasis being placed this year 
on a “food for victory” campaign, the 
speakers at the convention told the asso- 
ciation members how to help the United 
States reach her goal for 1943. 

Discussing “World Conditions vs. Our 
Agricultural Middle West,” D. J. Bun- 
nell, vice president Central Soya Co., Inc., 
Chicago, said, “We must succeed in an 
undertaking that in normal times would 
be considered impossible. We cannot 
fail, for ours is the role to fulfill the 
hopes and faith placed in us by nations 
and peoples all over the world. 

“Yours is a part in one of the most 
'mportant phases of the entire war effort. 
Hard work, perseverance and complete 
€xecution of every job will bring results 
that are expected. We will succeed be- 
Cause a plan was made. 


It shall be exe- 





cuted because of the will and determina- 
tion to do with the help of every man 
and woman—with the proper applica- 
tion of every resource ef this great na- 
tion.” 

Discussing “Grain and Feed Problems,” 
Ray E. Bowden, vice president Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association, 
Washington, D. C., told the grain men 
that there are too many changes, and 
every day brings a new order which is 
usually changed before it becomes effec- 
tive. He explained recognized grain 
markets, storage rules, ceilings and other 
problems that must be worked out. In 
discussing feeds, he pointed out that 
there isn’t enough high concentrated feed 
in the country to meet the present de- 
mand. He also said that grain and ele- 
vator men were gradually losing hold on 
their business by government regula- 
tions and warned they would sacrifice 
more before the war is over. 

At the annual election of officers, H. E. 
Miller, Greencastle, was elected presi- 
dent; J. C. Pape, Fowler, vice president. 
Fred Sale was reappointed secretary. 
Directors elected for a period of two 
years: H. H. Mutz, Edinburg; Adam 
Egly, Geneva; Clay Syler, North Man- 
chester, and C. T. Wilson, Sulphur 
Springs. 
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J. W. McGIMPSEY, VETERAN 
OF NEW YORK TRADE, DIES 


John W. McGimpsey, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. office in New York, died 
suddenly on Jan. 27 at his home in Jer- 
sey City, N, J. He was 63 years old. 
One of the veterans of the New York 
flour trade, Mr. McGimpsey also was 





well known in steamship and railroad 
circles. 

Before joining the Pillsbury company 
he was with New York Produce 
change office of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road. During the first World War he 
left that position to take charge of the 


Kx- 


forwarding department for George A. 


Zabriskie, who then handled Pillsbury 
business in New York. In May, 1924, 


when Mr. Zabriskie retired, Mr. Mc- 
Gimpsey continued with the Pillsbury 
company and remained until his death. 
Surviving are his wife, two daughters 
and three sons. Burial took place, Jan. 


30, at Woodlawn cemetery. 
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Red Star Milling Co. 
Receives Safety Award 


Kansas.—In the last three 





Wicuira, 
years the employees of the Red Star 
Milling Co., which is the Wichita unit 
of General Mills, Inc., had but four acci- 
dents in which time was lost, according 
to an award for near perfection given 
by the milling company and announced 
by H. R. McLaughlin, president of the 
central division of General Mills. The 


Red Star mill tied for first honors with - 


the cereal mill of General Mills at 
Chicago. 
Each mill was awarded a plaque and 


each employee was given a billfold. B. 
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C. Williams, superintendent of Red Star, 
said the award was after a three-year 
safety competition. At Red Star time 
had been lost from work as a result of 
four accidents. Worked out on an em 
ployee basis this was one accident for 
each 118 employees. Mills an- 
nounced that the all the 
mills of the United States is one lost- 
time injury for each 30 employees. 


General 


average for 


The announcement further stated that 
47,000 employees in all kinds of plants 
were killed last year and that 460,000,000 
man-days were lost, equal to the time 
needed to build 66 battleships. 
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GRADON SWANSON RESIGNS 
AS WESTERN’S SECRETARY 


Des Moines, Iowa.—Gradon “Duke” 
Swanson has resigned as secretary of 
the Western Grain and Feed Association 
as of Jan. 22, according to an announce- 
ment from the association president, C. 
F. Hayes. 

For the present the association’s as- 
sistant secretary, Frances Huddleston, 
will carry out the duties of the office, 
Mr. Hayes said, and a new secretary 
will be secured as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Swanson became secretary of the 
organization several years ago, and dur- 
ing his tenure of office the association 
expanded rapidly. Previously, he had 
been representative in Iowa for the Mill 
Mutuals. 
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DULUTH DIRECTORS RE-ELECTED 

R. G. Sims, W. J. McCabe, F. B. 
Mitchell, E. H. Woodruff and W. W. 
Bleecher, directors of the Duluth Grain 
Commission Merchants Association, were 
re-elected to serve again this year at 
the annual meeting and election held 
Jan. 28. 

Also R. G. Sims was retained to serve 
as president for another year and W. J. 
McCabe as vice president. 





HEADS MILLERS AGAIN 





Willis C. Helm, president of the Millers 
National Federation, has accepted the 
nominating committee’s urgent request 
for a second term in the federation presi- 
dency. This term will begin at the time 
of the spring convention in Chicago, 
April 27-29. Mr. Helm is vice president 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


WAGES SET FOR GRAIN 
PRODUCTS WORKERS 


Forty Cents Hour Minimum Does Not 
Affect Crushing of Cottonseed, 
Soybeans, Peanuts for Oil 


New York, N. Y.—Workers in ‘five 
industries, including the grain products 
industry, will receive a minimum wage 
of 40c an hour under wage orders signed 
Jan. 26 by L. Metcalfe Walling, adminis- 
trator of the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Divisions of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. The wage orders 
will affect 60,000 workers in the five 
industries. 
Administrator Walling pointed out 
that the grain products wage order does 
not affect the crushing of cottonseed, 
soybeans, peanuts and other vegetable 
oil-bearing products for oil extraction 
purposes, but does cover the further 
processing into feeds of the residue of 
these crushing operations; the order also 
does not affect country or terminal grain 
elevators not engaged in milling opera- 
tions. Mr. Walling added that he will 
shortly appoint separate committees 
which will make a study of these indus- 
tries with a view to recommending the 
adoption of a minimum wage for each. 
Besides grain products, the other in- 
dustries affected are converted paper 
products, seamless hosiery, candy and 
related products manufacturing and 
handkerchief manufacturing. The wage 
orders, etfective on various dates in 
February and March, are based on the 
recommendations of special industry 
committees which studied economic and 
competitive conditions in the five indus- 
tries. The order affecting the grain 
products goes into effect March 1, 1943. 
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KANSAS WHEAT FIELDS 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION 


Wicurra, Kansas.—South central Kan- 
sas had three snow falls which totaled a 
quarter of an inch in melted moisture in 
January, the weather bureau at Wichita 
reported. The normal precipitation for 
the same period is three quarters of an 
inch. Wheat fields, however, are in ex- 
cellent with the 


subsoil extending down several feet. 


condition moisture in 

During December the precipitation of 
3.14 inches, as compared to an average 
of 0.96 inch, had soaked the ground. All 
reports from the counties around Wichita 
indicate that the wheat is first-class, 
except where there is Hessian fly infes- 
tation. 
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Freezing Weather Hurts 
Oklahoma Small Grains 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxta,. — Freezing 
weather the past week has caused some 
undetermined damage to small grains in 
most of the producing 
Oats and barley in particular were af- 
fected by the low temperature. On the 
brighter side, the freezing weather went 
far in curbing the greenbug menace in 
the southern and central portions of the 
state. Subsoil moisture is adequate in 
all parts of the state and surface mois- 
ture is favorable in most portions to 
seed although the cold has delayed its 
activity to some extent. Generally, small 


grains are in good to excellent condition. 


state’s areas. 
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Investment in tomorrow 


All during the tedious journey by boat and wagon from 
Ohio, the Fletchers treasured a little bag of black walnuts. 

John Fletcher dropped them in the rich soil of his new 
homesteaded land on the north bank of the Minnesota 
river. Long before the saplings that sprouted from these 
Strange seeds came slowly into bearing, the man who 
planted them was dead—another John Fletcher, a son, 
gathered the first crop. 

But the heaviest yield was still to come. This fall, 
grandson John Fletcher III harvested and sold a hundred 


bushels of black walnuts from the towering trees that came 
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out of Ohio as a handful of seeds 82 years ago. 


Would you build a heritage for your children? Then 
plant your tree in a free country, where a man is master of 
his own fate, where individual rights and privileges are 
written so all can understand, where plans can be based on 
freedoms that are guaranteed. Guaranteed by yourself. 

The freedoms that have made America great breathe 
vigorous life into everything her citizens do today. For us 
at General Mills, they inspire all our pioneering in manu- 
facture, all our research in foods and vitamins, all our plans 


for thefuture. To guard them, we pledge our tireless vigilance. 
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PROVING THAT NUTRITIONISTS 
ARE LIKE OTHER PEOPLE 

Among nutritionists, as among other 
humans, there are folks of assorted 
temperaments and social views. As a 
result, one finds the most absurd con- 
trasts among their statements and opin- 
ions. We should get our food essen- 
tials from a balanced diet. We shouldn't 
take vitamins unless we suffer from a 
deficiency disease, determined by a doc- 
tor. We can’t get our vitamins from 
our diet because we destroy them in 
cooking. Therefore we should reinforce 
our diets with vitamin concentrates. We 
should take no chances and take vita- 
min pills every day. We should eat 
only whole wheat cereals and bread. 
Anybody that eats whole wheat bread 
is a food faddist. We should enrich 
corn meal so it will benefit the vitamin- 
deficient poor in the South. You should 
not adulterate food with vitamins. You 
should . this could go on for ever. 

Meanwhile, we are fighting a war. We 
will soon have close to 30,000,000 Ameri- 
cans either on the battle fronts, on the 
high seas, or behind the lines, producing 
the many different kinds of supplies 
which are needed to carry on a war. 
That the health of these Americans 
should be kept at the highest possible 
level is beyond debate. That these peo- 
ple require certain basic nutrients for 
maximum health is also a certainty—or 
else nutrition is a humbug and _ not 
science. 

National enrichment of all white bread 
assures a better chance for good nutri- 
tion to millions of persons who will not 
eat whole wheat bread and who other- 
wise would be unlikely to obtain suffi- 
cient essential nutrients in their diet.— 
Philip Van Itallie, nutrition editor of 
Food Field Reporter. 

WHEAT IN THE RUBBER ERA 

This is a rubber using era. American 
economy is based upon transportation, 
and transportation in this country to a 
very considerable extent depends upon 
the availability of rubber. We are at 
war. Our enemies are in possession of 
90% of the rubber growing area of the 
world. Now comes the emergency de- 
mand of war and our economy is thrown 
back upon the necessity of developing 
synthetic substitutes for natural rubber. 

Butadine is the bottleneck of syn- 
thetic rubber production. In chemical 
parlance it is described as an “unsatu- 
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rated hydrocarbon, a dioefin, which is a 
compound containing hydrogen and car- 
bon only, with two double bonds.” It is 
obtainable from petroleum, natural gas, 
ethylen (a derivative of coal), acetylene 
and alcohol. Alcohol can be produced 
from grains, which fact has significance 
for farmers, millers and bakers. It is 
obtained by distilling the sugars derived 
from conversion of starches present in 
grains, fruits and vegetable matter. Nor- 
mally the cheapest source is molasses, 
but war has reduced the quantity of 
molasses available to a fraction of the 
normal supply and grain has become a 
more readily available and dependable 
raw material. 

In March, 1942, Montana Flour Mills 
Co. began milling granular flour for ex- 
perimental use by distillers of industrial 
alcohol. For many years, the sugars de- 
rived from the starches in corn, rye, 
rice, other grains, fruits and vegetables 
have been used to make whisky and 
alcohol, but the normally higher price of 
wheat, the unwanted gluten which it 
contains, the inferior flavor of wheat 
whisky and other factors have discour- 
When 
it became desirable to use our surplus 
wheat, very limited information was 
available from production or commercial 
experience to guide those who under- 
took to produce alcohol from wheat in 
large quantities. Laboratory production 
seemed to lead the way, but the task of 
converting distilleries designed to use 
molasses or corn developed problems 
which required much study and experi- 
mentation. It is only within the last 
few weeks that production on a large 
scale has been possible. Large quanti- 
ties of industrial alcohol will be required 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
and for use as a dehydrating agent in 
production of powder. Output in 1943 


aged its use for this purpose. 


is likely to reach 500,000,000 gallons, it 
is said. Wheat in large quantities will 
be needed for this purpose and it is 
probable that all idle milling capacity 
and a considerable part of the active 
mills of the country will be engaged in 
supplying granular flour to alcohol dis- 
tillers. The resulting feed estimated at 
1,200,000 tons will be an important ad- 
dition to normal supplies available to 
livestock growers. 

While this development springs direct- 
ly from the war emergency, it is pos- 
sible that knowledge gained by experi- 
ence in distilling alcohol from the sugars 
contained in wheat starch may justify its 
continued use when the emergency passes 
and afford another outlet for the dispo- 
sition of a considerable portion of the 
nation’s annual wheat crop.—F rom a bul- 
letin to the trade by the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. 

THE HEIRLOOM 
Aunt Mattie’s girls got grandmother's 
pearls 

And Sis took George Washington's pen, 
But I had to choose some things I could 

Use 


And one thing's quite handy again. 


Its handle was dusty, the blade a bit 
rusty ; 
For years it had lain in a drawer. 
But it sharpened up fine and I’m lucky 
it’s mine; 
You can’t buy its like any more. 


Along with our taxes for beating the 
Axis 
We've paid with our soft way of life 
So I’ve learned how to slice with an old- 
time device 
I’m using grandmother's bread-knife. 
Exorss Wave Hackett. 
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CEREALS ARE FRENCH 
MOROCCO’S LEADING CROP 

Traditionally, the principal crops of 
French Morocco are barley. and hard 
wheat. More recently the outstanding 
importance of these grains has been r 
duced by the rapid increase in cultiva 
tion of soft wheat (especially by “Euro 
pean” farmers), corn and minor grains 
and the more intensive cultivation of 
beans, peas and fresh vegetables, but the 
acreage in the two traditional crops was 
still well over half of the total cultivated 
land in 1937 (the latest year for whic! 
there are complete statistics). Ty 
acreage in barley continues to increas:, 
but it remains almost wholly a native 
crop. 

Another interesting shift is the risiny 
importance of cultivation by Europeans, 
who in 1936 accounted for an acreaye 
more than seven times as great as in 
1918, while the total crop acreage had 
only been doubled. The amount of land 
in vineyards and fruit and nut trees wis 
likewise greatly expanded. 

Total sown area in 1918 was 5,039,000 
acres (European 103,000) ; by 1926 there 
had been an increase to 6,873,000 acrvs 
(European 303,000); by 1936 total acr: 
age had reached 9,575,000, including 775,- 
000 European. The amount of tot.! 
sown land increased further to over 
10,100,000 acres in 1937. 

NEW BREAD A PUZZLE 

Little Billy Yancey, five years old, 
saw something he never had seen before, 
an unsliced loaf of bread. 

Returning from kindergarten to his 
home at 5430 Lydia Avenue, Billy asked 
for a sandwich. 

“Well, get some bread,’ his mother 
told him, “and fix yourself one.” 

There was a minute of silence in the 
kitchen and then came Billy’s voice: 

“Mother, mother, come here,” he sai. 
“There’s something wrong with the 
bread. It’s all run together.”—Kansus 
City Star. 

In Germany, rationing covers 97% «! 
all food. 
to 50% of the total calorie consumptio: 
The French are a shade above the starv: 
tion level. Finland is at starvation lev: 
Below starvation level are Italy, Pola 
and Greece. 


In England, it extends onl) 
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THE MILLFEED PRICE FLOOR PLAN 

SUBSIDY.—Aid; assistance; any gift of money or 
property made by one person to another by way of 
financial aid—Noah Webster, et al. 

ASIDE from its being rooted in always distasteful 

subsidy, the device invented and last week an- 
nounced by the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
maintaining a floor under millfeed prices probably is 
to be commended. Certainly the Corporation deserves 
credit for its fair mind and good intent in seeking 
to accomplish a difficult objective with a minimum 
extension of government authority, expenditure of 
money and of disturbance to the milling industry and 
involved trades. Just how the device will work out 
can be determined only by experience. Yet, to the 
extent that it permits a limited range of elasticity in 
prices and does not interfere with freedom of trade 
and movement, it promises well. 

In the beginning, with the task of protecting the 
millfeed price dropped in its lap, Commodity Credit 
apparently had no choice save that between buying 
to support the price in case of open market declines 
or subsidizing millers in the event insufficient feed re- 
coveries should make it impossible for them to operate 
at ceiling flour prices. It was early recognized that 
buying and storing might soon result in a burden- 
some accumulation of millfeeds in government hands. 
It was equally clear that subsidizing individual millers 
against their own sales’ bases would make them indif- 
ferent to prices realized and result in a constant 
bearish influence on prices. A third plan, for making 
feed jobbers in some sense agents of government in 
buying and selling feeds at not less than floor prices, 
was carefully considered but ultimately laid aside 
because of practical difficulties in operation. 

Out of the continuing discussions, with millers and 
the trades constantly afforded the widest possible 
scope in devising a workable plan, was developed the 
scheme ultimately adopted. It promises to be fully 
effective in supporting the feed market to, or very 
near, the fixed floor and—this will have to be dis- 
closed by experience—likely to cost the government 
very little in subsidy payments should demand for 
feeds decline with accompanying drop in the price 
basis. In particular point is the fact that millers will 
have nothing to gain by selling their feeds cheaply, 
but rather the normal incentive to obtain the best 
price possible. 

In the background of this whole undertaking to 
maintain millfeed prices is the continuing sale of 
government-owned wheat at greatly reduced prices for 
animal feeding use. This “feeding wheat” is so well 
recognized as the chief competitor of millfeeds in the 
present market that many well-informed millers and 
members of the feed trade believe that discontinuation 
of its sale would result in millfeeds regularly selling 
at the ceiling price rather than requiring any sort 
of protection to the floor. Some, indeed, are of the 
opinion that if the CCC would make the feeding wheat 
price elastic and thereby employ it as a price valve, 
it could thereby exert a constant control over mill- 
feed prices. 
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HIGHER BREAD PRICES IN THE OFFING 
|* well may be that .the very size of the task, in 

combination with the inexperience of many of the 
men in authority over its administration, makes it 
impossible to effect desirable food price controls with- 
out the numberless “squeezes” of the past several 
months. Perhaps this system of trial and error cannot 
be made to work any other way. Yet it also seems 
that less disposition to hurry up and do something 
against time and greater concern for doing the thing 
with more assurance of fairness all around would be 
altogether worth while. 

Nowhere has this been more in evidence than in 
the breadstuffs industries, beginning with the grower’s 
wheat in the field and continuing through to the loaf 
on the‘table. We first of all had the great confusion 
over wheat price parities, with the administration 
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and Congress at loggerheads and with people all along 
the line of production and distribution squeezed in 
one way or another. Later we had arbitrarily fixed 
flour price ceilings founded on a loose method applied 
to each individual miller’s operations. Here came a 
squeeze indeed, a squeeze so pronounced that hundreds 
of millers were virtually forced out of business 
through the period required for finding some sort of 
solution. 


Next in order came the squeeze on the baking 
industry, at least upon its thousands of smaller 
units, resulting from the higher cost of flour insuffi- 
ciently compensated by the “savings” program, beau- 
tifully worked out statistically and in terms of na- 
tional averages, but far from individually applicable 
to all bakers, especially those of lesser size. Today 
these bakers are actually suffering from the evil com- 
bination of higher flour and other ingredient costs and 
increased operating expenses, and a ceiling on the sale 
prices of their products. 


While Mr. Henderson was functioning as price 
czar, it was widely accepted that no advance in either 
flour or bread ceilings could possibly be hoped for. 
Later, as the Henderson influence declined, this was 
disclosed as not true in its application to flour. Now 
we begin to hear of possible softening in the official 
declarations against higher bread prices. A_ while 
ago it was indicated that a general advance of half 
a cent a loaf was in not too far off prospect. More 
recently, it even has been suggested that the permitted 
advance might reach a cent a loaf, based in part on 
the anticipated higher costs of enrichment and _ in- 
crease in the milk solids content in the interest of 
better nutrition all around. 


What will come of it may not be prophesied. Yet 
those nearest to the situation are hazarding guesses 
that, without too great haste but quite inevitably, 
bread prices will be permitted to rise mdderately and 
in accordance with the need as it may develop. 
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RATION SUBSTITUTES 

E are more than intrigued but less than excited 

to learn that Mr. Symon Gould, secretary of the 
Vegetarian Society of New York, is hopeful that the 
OPA will grant a special rationing tolerance to those 
who eat no meat so that they will get credit for the 
meat they do not eat in the rationing schedules cov- 
ering those things which they do eat. 

As the situation is stated in the news dispatch, 
the recognition of non-meat eaters’ position is to be 
arranged “so all registered vegetarians and other non- 
meat-eating citizens who abstain for religious, hygienic 
or medical reasons will be assured of the proper nutri- 
tional quantities of protein substances in lieu of their 
surrender of their rights to any meat rations which 
may be enforced by regulations.” 

Nothing, it appears at first glance, could be fairer 
than this. If people have no use for meat but have 
their pockets filled with meat tickets, they surely 
should have the right to cash them in for whatever 
it is they do eat. And yet, if one explores the situa- 
tion somewhat beyond this logical ABC of grub allot- 
ments, a wilderness of possibilities immediately ap- 
pears. What, for instance, about the millions upon 
millions of people who, for reasons akin to those cited, 
abstain from meat upon certain days of each week? 
Should they not be credited for one seventh of their 


allotment to be applied against fish, or turnips, or 
whatever they like best to fill in the hiatus created by 
their abstinence? 

And what, also, about people whose taste in meat 
runs to fried chicken, or liver, brains—we never 
could understand that—or other types of meat not 
rationed? Should they rate the right to cash their 
meat coupons for something else that is rationed, 
sugar, for instance? Or, turning more directly to 
sugar, should the OPA, following through on the 
same principle, allow non-sugar consumers to use their 
ration cards for milk, or cosmetics, or other what- 
nots sooner or later to be rationed? 

We do not want to enter too deeply into the dark 
woods of rationing, but the near-to-nature folk also 
include those who pursue bodily health and mental 
elevation by not wearing clothes. Should these, when 
the time comes, be entitled to cash their pants cou- 
pons for gasoline, or, perhaps even more appropri- 
ately and with even-handed justice, for more fuel oil 
to take up the slack of their garmentless states? 


We would not like to see the OPA get involved 
in such difficult matters as these. It is, in all con- 
science, sufficiently involved as things stand and as 
they promise for the future. We know that, if we 
were the OPA, or even one of the seemingly millions 
of people all about the country giving out orders in 
its name, we would refuse to have anything to do 
with these swaps of something for something else. 
We would, indeed, make it an article of faith to stick 
to the menu, like on club breakfasts in the quick-fire 
restaurants where the notice “No Substitutions” has 
the force and effect of law. ‘Or like Ah Sing’s gospel, 
“No gottee tickee, no gettee shirtee.” 

Perhaps the New York secretary merely sees a 
chance for publicity. There are 
who do. 


many nowadays 
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SHAMELESS BEGGING 

7,ROM time to time through the years we have 
criticized the practice of state, local and small 
time bakers’ organizations panhandling millers and 
other ingredient suppliers for funds to pay for their 
convention banquets, cocktail entertainments, clam- 
bakes and one thing and another. We never had any 
fish to fry in the matter, but always felt rather 
ashamed of the absence of self-respect among the 
begging associations and of suppliers and their sales- 
men for allowing themselves to be stood up in hope 
of favors to be received. We have reason to know 
that our continuing criticism has caused the practice 
somewhat to decline. Yet it continues to bob up 
now and then, and a certain number of good-natured 
people continue to submit to this petty panhandling. 


Which is preliminary to reference to a new angle, 
that of soliciting millers to kick in for the actual 
operating expenses of a state bakers’ association on 
the frank plea that wartime trade conferences have 
been too great a strain on the association budget 
and it has to call on its friends to keep the show 
going. This strikes us as quite shameless. Wartime 
conferences of industry must be on account of one 
of two things,—patriotic participation in the war 
effort or for defense against undue restrictions and 
regulations claimed to be necessitated by the war 
effort. 


In either case, going out to shake down friends, 
even friends from whom they buy flour or anything 
else, for twenty-five or fifty dollars per capita to help 
pay the bill is a procedure wholly unworthy of an 
association in any self-respecting American industry, 
—particularly of an industry on as generally sound 
ground as any in the country. The miller from 
whom we received first information about this snide 
shakedown did not pay. We are making this com- 
ment in the hope that others will likewise refuse to 
pay. We also hope that the reputable baker mem- 
bers of this great state association will take measures 
to end the begging campaign. They should be 
ashamed of themselves. 
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Weleome Wagon 





Rapid Development of Welcoming 
Service Leads to Own Brands— 
War Shifts Boost Greeting Trade 


of Welcome 
organization 


The 
Wagon 
which promotes sales of consumer prod- 


interesting history 


Service Co., an 


ucts, including breads, in various cities 
by welcoming newcomers to the com- 
munity, is related in a recent issue of 
Tide Magazine. 

Many bakers who have used this, or 


similar local services, in developing busi- 
ness from new families arriving in town, 
will be interested in the following story 
of this company, which now is develop- 
ing its own brand names: 

helping thousands of house- 
wives in the United States and Canada, 
Welcome Wagon Service Co. has made 


From 


a tidy profit during the past 14 years. 
Its merchandising method has clicked 
so well that the company will soon use 
it to start distribution of a new product 
marketed by a new subsidiary, the Uni- 
versity Products Co. 

Welcome Wagon’s first product is a 
tooth paste, Spark-l, packed in a glass 
bottle, for which no trade-in tube is 
needed. 

SUBTLE SELLING 


Welcome Wagon’s formula is simple 
and subtle: Each newcomer in a com- 


munity receives on her arrival a basket 
of gifts from local merchants—the gro- 
Along with a_ 


cer, florist, bank, etc. 


FAT-WASTER:! 


8 out of 10 waste fat without knowing it. 


Here’s how to avoid it! 


Army, Navy and Lend-lease need millions of 
pounds of fats to win the war. 

That means all civilians must become Fat- 
Savers instead of Fat-Wasters. Maybe you’re 
wasting fat even though you don’t realize it. 8 
out of 10 now waste fat, particularly in frying. 
You can stop this unnecessary and unpatriotic 
waste if you follow these four simple rules: 


] Be sure the frying temperature is 
* 


correct. 


? Drain the kettle and clean it 
e 


regularly. 


3. 
4. 


Join the drive against Fat-Wasters! Be Patri- 
otic! Be Economical! Ask your Shortening 
Headquarters man to show you how you can 


join the war on Fat-Wasters! 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


New York * Chicago * Savannah » New Orleans * San Francisco * Memphis * Houston 


Keep your heavy-duty MFB free 
from burnt food particles. 


Heat the minimum amount of 
heavy-duty MFB at each frying. 








SAVE WITH 
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strong woman-to-woman recommenda- 
tion for each item she gets a “courtesy 
card,” entitling her to further gifts if 
she visits certain stores. 

A couple of years ago Welcome Wagon 
took on national advertisers, including 
Armour & Co., Sheffield Farms, National 
Dairy Products, Coca-Cola, 7-Up and 
General Baking. 

Encouraged by its past success, Wel- 
come Wagon will test Spark-l in a few 
cities, then plug it in the 600 cities, with 
population of 8,000 or more, where it 
has hostesses. Intensive advertising will 
follow. If the scheme goes over, Wel- 
come Wagon plans to bring out a new 
product each year, for the next 10 years 
at least. 

Since Welcome Wagon does not han- 
dle competitive products in any com- 
munity, it may eventually have to drop 
some of its national clients, when its 
own brands get going. At present it 
represents 8,500 organizations in more 
than 100 lines of business. Each client 
pays from 50c to $3 for every call made 
by a hostess in his behalf. 


SUGAR COATING 


Much of Welcome Wagon’s 
is due to the hostesses’ practice of c:re- 
fully sweetening the commercial pur- 
pose of their visit with a lot of advice 
to the newly arrived housewife. Hos- 
tesses carry a letter of welcome from 
the mayor, advice on schools, doctors, 
churches. Nowadays they improve on 
their semi-official status by selling war 
bonds, urging women to joint the Red 
Cross, and giving air raid instructions. 

Founder and president of Welcome 
Wagon is a glib, genial native of Mem- 
phis, Thomas Briggs. According to 
Briggs, migrations of war workers from 
one city to another have proved a bo- 
nanza for Welcome Wagon during the 
last two years. After the war, Briggs 
expects to expand his own line of prod- 
ucts and extend his hostess service to 
Central and South America. 

Business has boomed so greatly that 
Welcome Wagon is decentralizing its 
operations. Nominal headquarters is 
Memphis, but most of the work has 
been done from the bustling New York 
office, where some antiques from the 
Hearst collection give tone to ordinary 
office furniture. Welcome Wagon plans 
in March to open a branch in San 
Francisco, in May another one in Chi- 
cago. 

In big war production cities, such as 
Cleveland, Dayton and Hartford, hos- 
tesses are making as many as 500 calls 
a month. They welcome only those peo- 
ple who settle down, the company says, 
don’t bother with “people living in fur- 


success 


, nished apartments, people not gainfully 


employed and colored people.” 

For their hostesses, Welcome Wayon 
tries to pick prominent community lead- 
ers, in good with the merchants, real 
estate men and politicians. It pays 
them from $65 to $150 a month, depend- 
ing on the number of clients they ge! 





BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
HECKER PRODUCTS MOVES 
Cuicaco, Inu.—The family flour and 
cereal division of Hecker Products Corp. 
is being moved to 28th and Kilbourn 
Streets, Chicago. It formerly was at 
309 W. Jackson Boulevard, where the 
headquarters of Standard Milling Co. and 

its bakery flour division are located. 
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' Rookie—I thought the mess sarge said 
this was veal! 
Pal—Yeah? He sure gave us the bull! 
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74,000,000 Women Hear the Facts 
“a but Enriched White Bread 
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G... to realize an opportunity to increase their 
service to readers, the leading business publica- 







tions serving the baking and milling industries have NATIONAL cna 
” consistently supported the enrichment program since sy aber SECURITY = 
e- its inception. AGENCY 


% AMERICAN MEDICAL 


















- , , ae : _ ASSOCIATION 7 
ce In addition to informative editorials and timely reports sk BAKERS AND MILLERS’ 
at on the progress of the enrichment program, these asap 
m : ° : . INSTI 
" journals have published many valuable articles on cage Sy 


on specific phases of the subject, planned to help bakers 
ar and millers obtain the maximum benefit from this 
unusual opportunity. 


4 STATE NUTRITION 
COMMITTEES 


7 Every baker should take advantage of the concerted 
ta drive to place this new and stronger Staff of Life on 
the tables and in the lunch boxes of America. Make 
“a Enriched White Bread available and let your cus- 


gs tomers know you have it. 
d- 
to 


10- 


This is one of a series published as a service to the Baking 
- Industry by Merck & Co., Inc. 

its 

is MERCK & CO., Inc. RAHWAY, N. J. 


as 


rk Manufacturing Chemists 


he 

ry New York, N. Y. . Philadelphia, Pa. « St. Louis, Mo. 
an Elkton, Va. . Chicago, Ill. . Los Angeles, Cal. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited, Montreal and Toronto 


* THROW YOUR SCRAP INTO THE FIGHT! * 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 

































BACK TO GOOD BREAD.—How did 
we like our mildly ersatz bread of World 
War I? Well, it appears from the rec- 
ords (and we have just been re-reading 
some of those records as they appear in 
the files of ‘Tue NorruwesrerN MILLER 
of the period) that the people of this 
country rushed back to good old white 
bread, made without substitutes, as fast 
as they could. The newspaper cartoon 
reproduced on this page offers evidence 
of the popular reaction, and these para- 
graphs from Tue NorrHwesTern MILLER 
likewise attest it: 

“Looking backward, one realizes how 
miserably disappointing most of the sub- 
stitutes were, and how little they took 
the place of the absent principal. At 
first, they were heroically eaten, patri- 
otism and self-denial making them pal- 
atable, perhaps. Soon they palled on the 
appetite and difficult to eat. 
Finally, they were almost loathsome to 





became 






the taste and, rather than consume any 
more of them, many people went without 






bread altogether. 





“It was quite in vain that the food ex- 
perts and fad food theorists filled the 
columns of the press with their ingenious 







recipes for camouflaged bread made with- 
out white wheat flour, and dwelt upon 
their wholesome character. The trouble 
with these substitutes was that as experi- 























ments they could be tried a few times, 
but, as a steady diet, they soon became 
repellent. Nothing could and, actually, 
nothing did, take the place of white wheat 
flour. Other things were first endured, 
then pitied, then not embraced, but dis- 
graced. It became easier to forswear 
bread than to eat them, and going with- 
out altogether was the stage at which con- 
scientious food conservators finally ar- 
rived, preferring total abstinence to do- 
ing further violence to their stomachs. 
“How long this could have been kept up 
without very serious consequences to the 
national stomach and the national temper 
is problematical. Fortunately, the wheat 
crop this year (1918) was so large that 
endurance was not tested to the extreme 
limit, and when hostilities ceased the need 
for restrictions in the consumption of 
white wheat flour ended, to the heartfelt 
satisfaction of the normal bread eater.” 
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the record, suf- 
fered a minor eclipse for a time follow- 
ing the When substitutes were 
abolished the housewife began producing 
bread like mother used to. make, seem- 
ingly in more or less emotional reaction 
to the unpalatability of the Victory 
bread. She hadn’t liked the baker’s 
ersatz loaf, and she had been a failure 
herself in the use of substitutes. The 
baker was very much more skillful and 
resourceful in meeting the substitute 
problem, and even though he made a 
pretty good loaf the housewife recoiled 


Baker’s bread, states 


war. 









































from it and for a time after the war 
indulged in something like an orgy of 
home baking. The loaf she had made 
under substitute restrictions seems to 
have been a sad affair. Says Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Mier of that day: 

“It might have embodied all the virtues 
claimed for it by its sanguine protago- 
nists of the cooking schools, but the fact 
remained that it was respectfully de- 
clined as real bread by the final judge, 
who preferred not to eat it, if he could 
get something else. 

“The bread made from substitutes by 
cooks in restaurants, hotels and dining- 
car kitchens was simply diabolical. It 
did not even remotely approach or re- 
semble an eatable loaf, nor could the 
most patriotic of customers delude him- 
self into the belief when he tried to eat 
it that it was bread. In fact, as conser- 
vation continued, those who conscien- 
tiously practiced it found it better to do 
without bread entirely, and thus perform 
their patriotic duty, rather than insult 
and outrage their stomachs by consum- 
ing the substitute compounds and com- 
binations produced by the average home 


By Carroll K. Michener 








baker and the majority of the cooks who 
tried their inexperienced and unscientific 
hands at making substitute bread. 

“The baker alone solved the difficulty 
in the production of a bread which fully 
complied with the requirements of the 
Food Administration and at the same 
time satisfied the consumer. His prod- 
uct, therefore, largely displaced that of 
the untrained and inexperienced bread 
maker, with the natural result of an in- 
creased demand. 


Bradley, but we underestimated the num- 
ber of oldsters who would remember 
him. George A. Zabriskie, among others, 
writes in from his Florida retreat to say 
that he always considered Mr. Bradley 
“one of the grandest men ever associated 
with the milling industry.” And W. H. 
(“Deacon”) Wiggin, our Toledo associate 
(who now, for some curious reason, in- 
sists upon signing his letters after the 
ascription “morituri salutamus” instead 
of “yours truly”) writes: “Is there such 
a thing as mental telepathy, an occult, 
mysterious confluence of minds and think- 
ing, operating through great distances of 
space and time, and are we all subject 
to certain invisible threads of thought 
and feeling which influence unconscious- 
ly our movements and cerebrations? So 
I was asking myself when I came across 
the poem on Herbert Bradley by W. C. 
Edgar in the last issue. It was only re- 
cently that I was thinking of that poem, 
and trying to recall just where I had 
put it, for it is in my archives some- 
where. And then, lo and behold, it is 
reprinted in the paper.” ... We might 
have suspected that Mr. Edgar was the 
author of the poem, which we called 


“This disparity in appearance and flav- 
or ceased to exist when the restrictions 
on the use of wheat flour were removed. 
In her anxiety to have bread made from 
pure wheat flour, the home baker re- 
sumed with intensified zeal her baking, 
and proud in her ability to again pro- 
duce an eatable loaf, she abandoned bak- 
ers’ bread temporarily, not fully realizing 
that it also was free of substitutes.” 


We said, not long ago on this 
page, that not many of the youngsters 


of the flour industry would recognize 
the name and the personality of Herbert 









































































“anonymous.” The Deacon once told 
“The Old Man” it was the finest thing 
he ever wrote. 






































Without pursuing the matter any further, 
Milling, a British trade journal, remarks 
that Mr. Beveridge, whose ideas as to 
how social security may be improved have 
aroused international interest, once fore- 
cast the weather by study of Europe's 
wheat prices from 1550 to 1880. Not 
knowing how the weather behaved, we are 
left not quite clear as to whether this is 
merely an unprejudiced factual statement 
or a comment intended to be critical and 
even caustic. 


























Commentary upon a trend: Farme 
near Chaska, Minn., raised himself a few 
bushels of buckwheat, smacking his lips 
the while over a winter of buckwheat 
flannel cakes. Now he can’t find a local 
grist mill, or anything even remotely local 
to grind it. 

“It is an amusing side-light on the 
times as well as American opportunism 
and ingenuity that the increase in the 
number and variety of forms required of 
and by business has become so acute as 
to offer a field for inventive talent.” 
This sentence is from a publicity hand- 
out extended to us by a typewriter rib- 
bon manufacturer who offers a new de- 








During the ersatz flour period of World War I it became progressively apparent, 
judging from the unpopularity of Victory Bread, that as soon as it could, after the 
war, the public would reassert its traditional preference for white bread. The car- 
toonist’s dramatization of this sentiment, here reproduced, first was presented in 
THe NortTHWESTERN MiLuer of 25 years ago. 


vice for saving printing, time and money 
in connection with multiple copy forms. 
‘If you would like to know more about 
this we'll tell the manufacturer to sic 
himself on you with the complete line of 
his selling talk. 
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THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


“THAT'S RIGHT... THERE’S 
NOTHING LIKE 


FLOUR 


THE FLOUR THAT BLOOMS IN YOUR OVEN! 


Ask the bakers who use it. They’ll tell you: 

‘‘American Beauty is a flour that fits the 
need of practically every baker. It helps solve 
your baking problems.” 

American Beauty Flour is famous for its 
uniformity. As one step in assuring this uni- 
formity, American Beauty is aged at the mill 
in storage bins where temperature is thermo- 
statically maintained. When shipped this 
flour is all “‘aged”’ to the same degree so that 
each delivery can be depended upon to be the 
same in performance. 
| > 


Also Milled According to the Same High Standard of Quality 


AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE FLOUR 
| RELIABLE 
HONORBRED (Hi-gluten) 
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The Audimeter 
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A New Device Measures Radio Listening by 
Graphic Record on Tuning Practices in Homes 


A new radio listening measurement 
device, the Audimeter, developed by the 
market research organization, A. C. Niel- 
sen Co., Chicago, will go on the market 
in 1943. The machine has been in the 
process of development for seven years. 

The device is attached to radios in 
homes and it makes a graphic record 
of all the times the set is turned on or 
off and the station to which it is tuned. 
The record is kept for a month on a piece 
of tape about three inches wide and 100 
feet long. The machine is small in size 
and can easily be attached to a radio 
and midget 
model sizes can be recorded by remote 


receiver; even the _ table 
control electrical means. 

There is an interesting story in the 
development of the Audimeter. In op- 
erating its food and drug research in- 
dexes, the company often ran into the 
problem of radio advertising. Although 
admittedly a proved and powerful ad- 
vertising medium, there was little more 
than a fraction of the facts available 
to radio advertisers. Partly because of 
its rapid growth, partly because of its 
comparatively intangible nature, many 
of these points remained an enigma. 

Before Nielsen entered the radio re- 
search picture, it set up a_ yardstick 
against which it felt any radio research 
The service must, 
the company felt, measure: (1) the en- 
tertainment value of a program; (2) its 
sales effectiveness; (3) it must cover the 
entire radio audience, including all geo- 
graphical sections, farms, all income 
classes, races, and nontelephone homes; 
(4) use a scientific, controlled sampling 
method; (5) cover all types of programs; 
(6) cover all hours; (7) completely an- 
ulyze each program, showing variations in 
audience size during the broadcast, aver- 
age duration of listening, detections of 
entertainment or commercials showing 
gain or loss of audience, and audience 
turnover. 

The company felt that the research 
should show the popularity and listening 
areas of each station and network. 

Against this yardstick, the company 
placed several methods of measuring 
radio audiences: personal interviews, tele- 
phone checks, mail questionnaires and 
others. At the same time, it investigated 
a graphic recording instrument, known 
as an Audimeter, developed by two fac- 
ulty members of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

In 1936 the company settled on the 
instrument, and assumed the task of 
further developing and commercializing 
it. The Nielsen company estimates that 
more than $1,000,000 has been spent in 
the past seven years in bringing its de- 
vice from the laboratory to the field 
stage. This development was required 
to get the instrument adaptable to all 
operating conditions and to all sets, to 
make the instrument a practical produc- 
tion item from a cost standpoint, and 
to work out the tabulating and decoding 
machinery. 

Now the company has a sample of 
1,000 Audimeters, east of the Mississippi 
to the Atlantic Coast, and embracing 


must be measured. 


the following metropolitan areas: Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
small city and rural communities through- 
out the area. 

Already the company has learned that: 
the decline from winter to summer lis- 
tening is gradual; lower income homes 


listen less during the daytime than for- 
merly, because employment is up—upper 
income homes listen more in the evening, 
because of less outside activity; there is 
no constant ratio between telephone and 
nontelephone homes—at times they are 
almost identical in the amount of listen- 
ing, but at others the score is two-to-one 
in favor of the nontelephone homes. 
Also, the company has seen the phe- 
nomena of the sudden drop of the audi- 
ence after a star says good night, leav- 
ing the commercial ending the show to 
be heard by a fraction of the audience; 
the slump of a weak program sand- 
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wiched in between two strong ones; the 
upward or downward audience trend 
through a program due to the end or 
beginning of a popular listening-hour 
zone’s being reached; and the fact that 
constant listeners are very low—only 
8% of the audience heard a radio serial 
more than 16 of the 20 times it was 
broadcast during a four-week period. 
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PITTSBURGH SCHOOL BAKER 
TRAINING PLAN OUTLINED 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—J. E. Davis, ¢o- 
ordinator of the Board of Public Educa- 





It takes courage to be a baker in times like 
these when you’re up against restricted sup- 
plies and manpower shortages. And you de- 
“playing ball” 


under today’s tough conditions. 


serve plenty of credit for 


When we realized the problems you were 
up against some months ago, we asked our- 
selves: “How can we help?” We'd like to have 
sent out our service men to sit down with 
each of you and discuss your wartime prob- 
lems. But this we couldn’t do—our own 
manpower shortage prevented that. 


The next best thing, we decided, 
was to discuss these problems—and 
attempt to solve them—by means of / 
a series of Wartime Information 
Bulletins. And this is the plan we 


have followed. 











You’ve seen these bulletins —over 20 of 
them already have been issued. They repre 
sent the combined thinking and experience 
of our service men and our Bakery Research 


staff, accumulated during their years of ser- 





vice to your industry. 


BUT WERE NOT STOPPING HERE | 


We hope these 20-odd bulletins have helped you 


—as they seem to have helped other bakers who 
have commented enthusiastically about the prac 
tical ideas gathered from them. But we want you 
to know that we’re continuing this service. As 
new problems develop, we'll do our best to find 
answers to them as fast as we can dig them out. 
If you have any special problems, why not send 
them along to the Procter & Gamble Bukery 
Research Department, M. A. & R. Building, 


Ivorydale, Ohio. 


Pwocter & Gamble 


Sweerex 


THE “HIGH-RATIO”“* SHORTENING 


For Better-Eating . . . . Longer-Keeping 
Cakes and Sweet Yeast Goods 


*“High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ service 
pen i employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter °' Gamble’s : 


1 shortening nent to the “High- Ratio”’ Service. Procter & Gamble, 
Shortening. 


skaters of Sweetes, “High-Ratio”’ 





TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. * 


¥11070X 


THE SHORTENING THAT SETS THE STANDARD 
For Frying . . . . For Shortening 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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Customers Draw Winners 





satisfactory to either sponsor or cus- 
tomer. 

“A contest,” explained Mr. Lennginger, 
“should interest as many customers as 
it is intended to draw. Too many times 
an event of this kind appeals to only 
the winners, and yet, if it fails to at- 
tract the desired amount of new trade, 
it will be a wasted investment. 
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the tion of Pittsburgh, was the principal apprentice plan, stated that the course Baker Draws Customers When 

end speaker at @ January meeting of the Re- now in operation in the Morse Voca- 

| or tail Master Bakers Association of Wes- tional School was proving highly satis- 

our tern Pennsylvania. Mr. Davis outlined factory. For the final month in the 

that the plan for educating youths in the art series, J. Paul Greenquist, of Swift & ae -o 

only of baking while they continue their Co., is the instructor. Samuel D. Mc- Gade pace dl the neighborhood talking, 

rial scholastic studies. Boys of 16 are to be Kinley, of Standard Brands, Inc., was and talking favorably, about a bak- 

was selected by the bakers who will work named secretary of the association, suc- er’s cakes, is a worthy object according 

; one week in the bakery and the next ceeding Theodore Staab, resigned. to William Lennginger, bakery owner, 
week attend school taking up related A brief summation of the rules and Brooklyn, N.Y, When this aim is ac- 
' subjects. They are to be paid at the regulations of Food Order No. 1 af- complished by a prize contest, such ex- 
| rate of $15 a week. The course will fecting the baking industry was out- pense as may be entailed is compara- 

ED cover two years of intensive study and lined by Louis J. Dudt, president of the tively nominal, considering the results 

Co- work in bakeries. Pennsylvania Bakers Association, espe- realized. Too many times a baker stages 

uca- Herman Knell, chairman of the bakery cially for retail bakers. a contest of a sort that is never wholly 
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IDEAS FOR CONSERVING 
MANPOWER AND EQUIPMENT 


IDEAS FOR TRAINING SALES- 
GIRLS AND NEW EMPLOYEES 


ARD 
























“Moreover, prize winners should not 
be chosen from strangers, who are at- 
tracted only by the prizes and who prob- 
ably never bought anything from us. We 
feel that the winners should come from 
among our customers.” 

An idea of the contest staged by Lenn- 
ginger’s Bakery is had from the follow- 
ing announcement, which was distributed 
in the neighborhood and enclosed in bread 
and cake packages. 

“Starting Monday, until further no- 
tice—we will have a drawing each Mon- 
day morning by a customer who will 
pick the lucky winner for the week. 

“Put your name and address on the 
back of your daily sales slip of 30c¢ or 
over, and deposit it in the box provided. 

“The name of the winner will appear 
all day Tuesday on our window.” 

Commented Mr. Lennginger: “The 
winning customer is picked by one of 
our customers, so it is a sort of inside 
affair. Too many times, when strangers, 
perhaps from some distant point, are 
winners customers feel disgruntled. 

“Most of the winners are known by 
some other customer. That is good, too. 
Customers feel they have a better chance 
of getting the prize sooner or later, and 
their interest is maintained. Since a 
minimum 30c purchase is required, we 
are better able to offer a worth-while 
prize—a cake that ordinarily would re- 
tail around $1.50. 

“This added novelty has been the 
means of boosting the average of my 
sales per customer. I also get patrons 
who otherwise probably would not buy 
anything from me at all. The people 
talk about it, the word spreads, and at- 
tention is drawn to my windows. Tues- 
days, when winners’ names are featured, 
I have an extra good window trim, which 
brings in more customers.” 
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Display Board Makes 
Patron’s Favorites 
Even More Popular 


Any unusual, distinctive feature in the 
bakery can be a trade-builder, according 
to Robert Beilholtz, bakery proprietor 
of New York City. Alert to catch pub- 
lic interest, this baker for some time has 
been capitalizing on a very simple idea. 
A board (approximately 3 ft by 2 ft in 
size) is painted in a neat, invitingly 
white enamel, and fastened to the wall 
back of the busiest counter. On this 
board announcements are made. Mr. 
Beilholtz uses changeable cardboard let- 
ters for the messages. He had been fea- 
turing what he lists as “Our Three Last- 
week’s Hits,’ “Our Three Last-week’s 
Favorites,” “Our Three Summer Favor- 
ites,’ “Our Three Best Holiday Favor- 
ites,” and similar headings. 

Mr. Beilholtz says: “There are three 
panels on the board, and they allow me 
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considerable latitude in making interest- 
ing listings of our three best sellers. I 
can always find a reason for making some 
form of interesting announcement.” 

The salesgirls do their bit by drawing 
attention to the board when it is thought 
some customer may be unaware of it. A 
salesgirl may remark, ‘for instance: 
“Many of our customers say they de- 
pend-on our board here for suitable 
cake suggestions.” 
of our 
customers do rely on the board to help 
them when making their purchases,” Mr. 


“As a matter of fact, many 
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Beilholtz declares. “I know that the 
board receives considerable attention. 
Many customers look at it instinctively 
as soon as they enter our store. 

“People are imitative,” he continues. 
“They like to do what others do. When 
our pineapple cake has been so popular 
the week before, other customers natur- 
ally are impelled to try it. 

“It is wiser for the baker to concen- 
trate on the cakes most in demand rather 
than try to nurse along products for 
which demand is weakest. The board 
helps in that direction.” 


No-lIeing Cakes 
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Van De Kamp Retail Chain Popularizes Cakes Without Icing 
With Sales Appeal Based on Economy 


To popularize the cake without icing, 
the Van de Kamp bakery chain in Cali- 
fornia has been promoting “specials” 
Small cakes, baked to 
compete with the lic seller, are offered 
at two for 25c. 


Operating more than a hundred retail 


along this line. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


You can 


‘Be There First with the Most’ 


by Baking Either 


“HUNTER’S CREAM” 


or 


“HUNTER’S FLYER” 


Also 


BAKERS’ 
High Protein 


WHOLE 


WHEAT 
FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 





“| Bie 


Pare a ee 








ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 








outlets, the Van de Kamp organization 
chose this merchandising method as a 
means of preparing the public for the 
wartime limitations. The general public, 
a company spokesman said, still expects 
to get the usual cakes, with rich icings. 
The most effective way of reducing 
this demand, without bluntly telling cus- 
tomers that they must go without heavy 
icings and frills for the duration, has 
been to reduce the price on such items 
of bakery goods as still can be pro- 
duced during these times at a compar- 
ably lower cost. The sales emphasis on 
bargain offers in cakes without icing 
will pave the way for gradually with- 
drawing the pre-war type of cakes. 
The load on available employees his 
been alleviated somewhat by the Van le 
Kamp policy of closing on Sundays. On 
Fridays the retail outlets post notices 
over the cash registers, “Do Your Buy- 
ing Today for Three Days,” 
Saturdays the notice posted reads, “Io 
Your Buying Today for Two Days.” 


while on 
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Impressive 65-ft Cooky 
Display Sells 


Cookies are a featured item in “The 
Bakery of Tomorrow,” modern bakery 
department of the Emporium Department 
Store, St. Paul, Minn. 

A row of glass cases forms the selling 
counters, reaching from the elevators to 
the rear door in a semi-circle shape, an 
over-all space of 65 feet. On the lower 
shelves of all of these cases cookies «re 
shown. To catch the eye in the first 
case there are several glass _ shelves 
filled with bridal table decorations—small 
bride and groom designs—then rows and 
rows of many kinds of cookies. 

“The Bakery of Tomorrow” is on the 
street floor at the back of the store on 
a heavy traffic lane next to doors that 
lead to a parking street and grounds. 
So situated, the display serves to remind 
shoppers on their way to their cars to 
pick up a supply of cookies as a bit of 
last minute shopping. 

The bakery is brightly lighted. It has 
a row of shadow boxes around the walls 
in which other displays of cookies and 
cakes are used. 
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Survey Shows 


Cookies Get Top 
Vote in Service 
Men’s Preference 


In a survey of more than 40% 
army, navy, and marine corps in sout'- 
ern California, cookies topped the li-t 
of the “swell”? bracket. Cookies, the 1v- 
sults of the poll disclosed, were the gi't 
“most apt to please.” As a result dv- 
partment are featuring cook) 
packages and boxes ready for mailing ‘° 
servicemen. At one department store, 
where a canteen shop has been openc( 


of tie 


stores 


‘ to counsel shoppers on gifts for men |" 


the armed forces, the clerks are i!- 
structed to mention cookies as the fir-t 


suggestion. 
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Under any conceivable situation, imme- 



















diately ahead or through the possibly 
trying years of the future, Shellabarger is 
prepared to serve you with fine, high- 
performance flour competitively. Loca- 
tion, equipment, storage reserves, men, 


3 eagerness to do his fair share of the job. 


The Shellabarger Set-Up 





1. WHEAT SELECTION 


f A. Thirty country meen oe 
curing ase of ntry-run 








wheat. If you do not see your way clea 
. 2. a oe aol ing “SHELLABARG ER's” 
: : a” lh stra ight, try using a fixed amount of it 
. 2. UNIFORMIT¥ _ + # | © © ©|©}|© jn ever y dough just as performance 


A. Pre-testing wheat for bak- 
ing characteristics. 


B. 3,500,000 bushels storage. 
3. MILLING 


insurance. 








B. Versatility of three units. 


=. | THE SHELLABARGER 


A. Bakery Service Department, 


in charge ef actual bakery 
engineer, 

B. Completely modern analyt- Mil i © 
ical and baking laboratory. 


- Technical kno Bla of "eas 


© "ig required to give the Millers since 1776 
5. POLICY 
* "uniform. baking” character SALINA e KANSAS 
istics as well as enalytionl 
standards. 


ction results at a fair 








B. Quality based on maximum 
produc 


price. 
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Aeeident Prevention Drive Planned 
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be, for instance, a “Safety-at-Home Day,” 
a “Safety-at-Work Day,” a “Safety-on- 
the-Street Day,” a “Safety-at-Schoo} 





William A. Irvin 


Chairman, War Production Fund to Conserve Manpower 


OUNDING out a wartime national 
R safety movement that has been 

gathering strength for several 
months, a “grass-roots” counterattack 
on manpower losses through accidental 
death and injury is planned in 14 major 
war production centers by the National 
Safety Council through its War Produc- 
tion Fund to Conserve Manpower. Col. 
John Stilwell, president of the National 
Safety Council, and myself, William A. 
Irvin, as national chairman of the War 
Production Fund, will visit areas criti- 
cally accident 
experience from producing the tool; of 
war with maximum efficiency. 


hampered by a rising 


In each city, acting as spokesmen for 
wartime safety in America, we shall call 
on local leaders among business, industry, 
the unions and the municipal authorities 
to join ranks in the national safety move- 
ment. It is our intention to enlist not 
only the industrial and civic leadership 
of the wartime community but also the 
necessary local financial support. Pub- 
lic participation once gained in these 
14 national-community drives against 
accidents, the way will be paved for 
similar participation in every one of the 
92 cities in the United States with a 
population of over 100,000. In this way 
wartime safeguards may well become 
a permanent phase of American com- 
munity life in 1943. 

The program was inaugurated in St. 
Louis on Jan. 20. The itinerary in- 
cludes Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, New Orleans and another city 
to be designated later. Campaigns 
launched in all these centers will con- 
tinue on a wartime level of activity 
throughout the 52 weeks of the year. 

Today, with only 20 fund committees 
active throughout the country, and with 
the accident problem barely scratched by 
present safety activities, the need for 
energetic steps to finance an expanded 
accident prevention program stands out 
in high relief. Though a good start has 
been made, it is clearly evident that a 
vast amount of work remains to be done. 
A permanent solution calls for two 
things: 

CENTRAL LEADERS 


There must be centralized leadership, 
with a nation-wide perspective and com- 
plete technical resources to cope with 
the 10,000 hazards besetting home, high- 
way and factory. This leadership is 
provided by the National Safety Council, 
an organization that during its 31 years 
of existence has become recognized au- 
thority in the field. The safety move- 
ment must have a general staff. But 
there must also’ be combat troops, led 
by men who know the terrain. In each 
war production center there must be 
local action, directed by local leadership 
—on the spot where accidents are taking 
a toll of manpower. 

In cities where there are local safety 
councils, they will be asked to enlist as 
charter members in the National Safety 
Council’s wartime organization. This 
will provide a permanent framework for 
a national-community plan of action. 
Where no local safety council exists 


committees are to be organized with a 
view to eventual development into per- 
manent councils. 

Once community leaders have accepted 
responsibility for safety within their war 
production area, the community drive 
will get under way. A concerted at- 


tack will be made on industrial, public, 
school and home hazards. Technical and 
educational guidance will be provided by 
the National Safety Council. 

Intensive community drives will be 
organized at once to get the continuing 
program off to a flying start. There may 


Day” and a “Safety-for-Women Day.” 
On the “Safety-at-Home Day” citi- 
zen volunteers can visit all the homes 
in their blocks and distribute hazard 
check lists to housewives. In American 
accident experience, home accidents are 
offenders second in importance only to 
traffic accidents. This initial co-opera- 
tion by citizen volunteers would have to 
be repeated at regular intervals, and 
might proceed according to a course of 
instruction given by the federal authori- 





From the careful selection of only the 
Cream Of Vegetable Oil, Covo Short- 
enings are checked at every stage, in 
plant laboratories and in research bak- 
eries. This control assures you of the 
highest standards of uniformity in any 
shortening — and top performance. 
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Covo Shortenings are processed with 
exacting care by the most modern and 
many exclusive methods, scientifically 
controlled under the supervision of ex- 
perts. This control assures continuous, 
uniform production — so necessary for 
uniform performance in the bakery. 
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almost daily changes are tht 
rule rather than the excep? 
tion. For over a year baked 
have capably adjusted them 
selves to continuously chang 
ing conditions. 
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ties. Women’s organizations could also 
meet on this same day to instruct their 
members in safety under National Safety 
Council guidance. 

On “Safety-at-Work Day” instruction 
in accident prevention might be given in 
the plants, This would include not only 
warning against hazards at work, but 
also the even greater off-the-job dangers. 
Exhibits, posters, courses in industrial 
hygiene and first aid and payroll en- 
closures can supplement instruction in 
the hazards of manufacturing processes. 
In this program labor-management com- 
mittees can serve effectively. With ap- 
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propriate ceremony a “safety clock” 
could be installed at the plant gate to 
let both employees and employers know 
how they stand in the community acci- 
dent score. 
POLICE HELP 

The police department will be asked 
to make their weight felt in the cause 
of accident prevention on the “Safety- 
in-the-Street Day.” They can enforce 
to the letter observance of ordinances 
covering traffic and pedestrians. Safety 
leaflets can be distributed both to driv- 
ers and pedestrians by the policemen, 


or by the junior police force. In the 
courts, judges can be asked to take 
especial pains to drive home to traffic 
offenders the national need for wartime 
safety. 

The co-operation of the superintendent 
of schools and the teachers will insure 
the success of the “Safety-at-School Day.” 
Children in crowded war production cen- 
ters can learn about safety through lec- 
tures in the assembly hall, through ex- 
hibits, posters and strip films provided 
by the National Safety Council. They 
can be given literature and safety car- 
toons to take home. Safety for children 
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bed will always give you top 
performance — yesterday, to- 
lay, and tomorrow. 
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kes =For Covo Shortenings con- 


inue to be made from the 
cam Of Vegetable Oil—and 
will continue to be the finest 
hortenings made. 


EVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
veneral Offices - Cambridge, Mass. 
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Repeated tests prove that Covo stands 
up and stays sweet longer than the 
average of four other well-known hydro- 
genated shortenings. This extra “heat 
endurance” gives a longer frying life. 
That means more fryings per pound 
— so frying with Covo costs less. 


kkk 


Covo Shortenings always give uniform 
performance. The proof of this valuable 
characteristic is seen in your mix and 
in scaling, but most of all in uniform 
cakes out of the oven. After all, it’s 
performance that counts most—in men, 
machinery or ingredients. 
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is an important feature of the total pro- 
gram. Daily some 4,000,000 children 
are carried to and from school in buses, 
for example, and on their welfare hinges 
the morale of war worker families. 

The “Safety-for-Women Day” can 
dramatize the importance of accident 
prevention to the 4,000,000 women, many 
of them mothers, who by the end of 
1943 will swell the number of those al- 
ready engaged in war work, according 
to the Manpower Commission estimates. 
A fashion show of women’s safety clothes 
can be held with the co-operation of the 
clothing manufacturers and the National 
Safety Council. The WAACS, the 
WAVES, the Red Cross and other or- 
ganizations can help to make a good 
safety record among women war work- 
ers and housewives a matter of patriotic 
duty. 

This all-out co-operative effort, wheth- 
er it takes the form of a series of “safety 
days” or not, will not mark the end of 
community interest in safety. In all 
cases the accident prevention campaign 
will be a continuing activity. The aim 
is to reach a high level, and then main- 
tain it throughout the year. Monthly 
safety meetings of plant and manage- 
ment-labor committees may be held to 
insure a permanent safety discipline. 
Regular safety meetings may be sched- 
uled for foremen and supervisors. The 
problems of plant protection against 
sabotage can be worked out with rep- 
resentatives of the OCD, the FBI and 
the War Department. 

The National Safety Council can give 
the community assistance in introducing 
transportation conservation. <A 
definite wartime traffic plan can be 
worked out with the technical aid of 
the council and the interested federal 
authorities. Fleets of commercial ve- 
hicles can be organized in traffic safety 
contests. 

The Home Safety Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, through the schools, 
the Parent-Teachers Association, the va- 
rious women’s groups and union auxil- 
iaries may conduct periodical home safety 
inspection, distributing hazard check 
lists for this purpose. Department 
stores, food companies, dairies and bak- 
eries can co-operate in distributing lit- 
erature and in advertising the strict need 
for more home safety. 

These are some of the means by which 
the National Safety Council plans to 
extend its counterattack against acci- 
dents. The local safety council, with 
a full-time director and an energetic 
board of trustees overseeing the job, 
must keep the ball rolling the year round. 
Whenever technical help is needed for 
special industrial or traffic problems, the 
National Safety Council can step into 
the breach. 


war 


CRITICAL LOSSES 

American manpower is suffering criti- 
cal losses, through accidental death and 
injury that are effectively sabotaging our 
war effort. 

In the first year of war, beginning 
with Pearl Harbor and ending roughly 
just before the North African campaign, 
six times as many American workers had 
been killed by accident as boys killed in 
all the actions on land, sea and in the 
air. Besides this 4,000,000 had been in- 
jured, 165,000 of them permanently. 
This waste of time and skill amounted to 
450,000,000 man-days during the most 
decisive year in American history, and 
(Continued on page 77.) 
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HE small retail store seems head- 

ed for a rough time in 1943, gro- 

cery stores no less than any other 
kind. In 1942 there decline of 
some 5% in retail grocery outlets, which 
was smaller than predicted by govern- 
ment officials and grocery trade leaders, 
but the percentage of decline in 1943 
is expected to be greater. Price ceilings, 
rationing and labor shortages are the 
three factors that will put the heaviest 
strain on the grocery business in the 
present year, with predictions being 
made that total grocery industry volume 
will be substantially less than the in- 
dustry enjoyed in 1942. 


was a 


RESULTS OF 1942 


The trade publication, Progressive 
Grocer, reported recently that 33,000 
food stores of all kinds closed during 
1942. For every 20 food stores that 
were in existence on Jan. 1, 1942, there 
were 19 remaining on Jan. 1 this year. 
It estimated 570,000 stores selling food 
were in business last Jan. 1 compared 
with 603,000 at the beginning of 1942. 
A larger number of closings were pre- 
dicted for 1943. 

The decline among independent gro- 
cery and combination stores was esti- 
mated at 21,000, leaving a total of 384,- 
000 independents. Reasons for inde- 
pendent store closings, in order of im- 
portance, were given as: 
closed for lucrative 


Merchants more 


pay.in defense plants. Shortage of mer- 
chandise. Owners closed to enter mili- 
tary 


regulations. 


service. Too many government 
Help shortage. 

The majority of those stores closing 
were small, with sales under $10,000 a 
year, Progressive Grocer noted, adding 
that a considerable number were of the 
grocery-filling station type and had de- 
pended on auto traffic and tourists for 
their patronage. 

“The expansion of super markets the 
first nine months of 1942 accounted for 
a majority of the chain closings,” the 
report said, “one new super market fre- 
quently replacing from two to five neigh- 
horhood stores.” 

Chain closings were estimated at 3,500 
in 1942, to a total of 35,000 on Jan. 1 
of this year. 

In addition to the grocery store clos- 
ings, the magazine noted that some 9,000 
chain and independent specialized food 
stores closed, among which meat markets, 
confectionery stores and fruit and vege- 
table stands predominated. 


SALES TOTALS GAIN 


During 1942 grocery sales totals hit 
a new high, with every month of the 
year recording gains above the previous 
one, sometimes as much as 50% over 
1939. Some of this, of course, was due 
to higher prices on various unregulated 
items, so that not all of the increase 
represented a. gain in physical volume 
of goods moved. But the great increase 
in dollar volume did help meet the price 
ceiling squeeze, and it is this fact that 
kept the majority of grocers in business. 
The comparatively small number of clos- 
ings last year is attributable to this fact. 
The A. C. Nielsen Co., market. research 
erganization, says that two thirds of the 
grocery stores.that have closed in the 
past three years were outlets with less 


than $10,000 annual business—the little 
“mamma and papa” corner stores that 
are so numerous. 

But 1943 may be a different story. 
With the total physical volume of com- 
modities probably reduced and_ prices 
held down by more widespread ceilings, 
the dollar volume gain is not going to 
be sufficient to take care of 
“squeezes.” 


any 


The OPA has announced a new pric- 
ing system, hoping to alleviate the pres- 
ent squeeze between low price ceilings 
and rising prices for food, especially 
meats. Whether the new pricing system 
will work better than the old re- 
seen, but some reliet will 


any 
mains to be 
be given. 

Even if the OPA allowed grocers to 
take going food prices and add _ the 
same mark-up as they customarily added 
in 1941, grocers would still be hit by 
the loss in volume. 

It is true that current food sales 
are running at record leve!s, but this 
cannot last. About 10,000,000 men are 
due to enter the armed services. Sugar 
is rationed; cocoa distribution is cut to 
60% of 1941 sales; coffee is rationed; 
tea cut to 50% of 1941 while 
canned goods will be cut even more 
drastically in 1943. Government buying 
will absorb nearly 40@50% of this sea- 
son’s canned fruits and vegetables, 60@ 
80% of tinned fish, a good part of the 
canned soup, while the smaller stocks of 
dairy products, eggs, meats, fats, oils, 
etc., will be rationed to 


sales, 


grocers and 
consumers. 

Finally, transportation shortages may 
halt established flow of less 
essential products, leaving bare spots on 
store shelves. 

In a recent issue of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, A. A. Imberman sums 
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DO YOU KNOW 





(Question.—Why is corn sugar specified 
N. T., Neb. 
Corn sugar is sometimes used 
in pie doughs because it caramelizes at 
a lower temperature than granulated 
This caramelization will produce 
a crust having a browner color. 


in some pie dough recipes? 
Answer. 


sugar. 


¥ ¥ 
(Juestion.—In order to produce a ten- 
der eating pie crust, what type of wash 
‘an I use for best results?—-F. A., Wis. 
Answer.—We would recommend the 
use of either melted butter or cream. An 
egg wash will put a tough film over the 
top of the pie. 
¥ ¥ 
Question—What is the ash content 
found in a good patent bread flour?— 
E. L., Mich. 
Answer.—A good patent bread flour 
will contain about .40-.42% ash. How- 
ever, the ash content is no indication of 
its baking qualities. 
¥ ¥ 
Question.—I recently heard a_ baker 
mention “short paste cookies.” What 
type of cookies was he talking about?— 
R. M., Mass. 
Answer.—Short paste cookies are usu- 





SMALL GROCER HEADED FOR ROUGH 1943 


it up like this: 

“With price control and shrunken 
physical volume, it looks as though 1942 
will prove to be tops in gross sales, and 
1943 will see a shrinkage in the grocery 
business of perhaps 10 to 15% in dol- 
lar sales and as much as 25 to 35% in 
physical volume. 

“This means that even if the gross 
margin percentage is maintained, it will 
be a percentage of a smaller volume. 
Nor is it likely to be maintained. By 
and large the stock reductions will be 
in the higher quality merchandise and 
higher margin goods, which is natural, 
since the armed services will take the 
best of everything so long as they do 
not endanger civilian eating and health 
standards. 

“But even if gross margins could be 
maintained on the smaller volume, op- 
erating costs cannot be shrunk as total 
gross margin is cut. Rents do not come 
down easily these days. Wages go up 
rather than down. Personnel is deteri- 
orating; many store managers and clerks 
are going into war industries to double 
their wages, while many others are go- 
ing into the armed services. Turnover 
is reported highest on record, and that 
means delay and loss in training new 
employees.” 

To counteract these rapidly increasing 
costs, enterprising individual merchants 
are converting their stores into self- 
service, cash and carry operations and 
discontinuing expensive services. Fewer 
clerks are needed and wage costs are 
reduced when merchandise is put out in 
the open where customers can help them- 
selves without paying for the privilege 
of having salespeople wait upon them. 
Nearly every type of store is adopting 
self-service to reduce wage costs and to 
continue operations without young men 


= ‘@ e ? 
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ally made from a formula consisting of 
1 lb powdered sugar, 2 lbs butter, 3 lbs 
flour and about 4 or 5 whole eggs. These 
cookies are generally cut out with various 
shaped cutters. Nuts or other topping 
may be used after washing them with 
an egg wash before baking. 


¥ ¥ 


Question.—What is meant by the term 
“green flour”?—A. M., Tenn. 

Answer.—This term is used when talk- 
ing about flour hot off the rolls in the 
mill. The gluten in the dough made with 
“green flour’ is immature and lacks 
elasticity. It is hard to obtain satisfac- 
tory volume, the texture is coarse and 
the cell walls thick. The crumb color 
will be dark. 

¥ ¥ 


Question.—How does the calory content 
of walnuts compare to other foods?— 
G. B., S. D. 

Answer.—The calory content of wal- 
nuts is quite high when compared to 
other foods. For example, walnut ker- 
nels contain about 3,200 calories per 
pound, eggs about 670, bacon 2,840, but- 
ter 3,490, white bread 1,185. 


and Women who are being absorbed hy 
the armed services and war industries. 
WPB Suggestions 

A five-point conservation program for 
1943 designed to help retailers and 
wholesalers cope with obstacles to smooth 
operation under wartime conditions has 
been announced by W. C. Burleigh, di- 
rector of the service equipment division, 
War Production Board. The program, 
stressing particularly maintenance of 
equipment, manpower conservation, and 
proper handling of inventories, is direct- 
ed to all types of retail and wholesale 
businesses whose operations have been 
affected by wartime restrictions. 

“This conservation program has the 
single purpose of maintaining at the 
greatest possible efficiency the operations 
of retailers and wholesalers under war- 
time conditions,” Mr. Burleigh 
“It cannot succeed, however, unless cy- 
ery point is carefully checked against 
each retailer’s or wholesaler’s individual 
operating set-up and an effort made to 
supplement the rules wherever possible 
with management practices which will 
effect maximum efficiency and economy.” 

Mr. Burleigh pointed out that several 
of the suggested conservation measures 
have already been adopted in many com- 
munities with extremely effective results. 
Today’s announcement is the first step 
in securing national acceptance of the 
program during 1943. 

The program follows: 

1. Save Equipment. Check operating 
equipment regularly. Repair parts can 
be procured for essential needs.  In- 
crease the work-load on present equip- 
ment if possible. Don’t try to replace 
equipment or to buy new equipment un- 
less it is absolutely essential to the war 
program. 

2. Keep Your- Building in Condition. 
Institute an all-out conservation 
gram.. Take proper fire precautions, and 
in particular clean out any accumula- 
tions of waste or other fire hazards. 
Make small repairs before they become 
big ones. Be sure your present facili- 
ties and operating space are used with 
the maximum possible efficiency. Do not 
plan alterations or remodeling. 

3. Reduce Operations. Curtail deliv- 
eries as far as possible. Eliminate un- 
necessary delivery schedules. Operate on 
a cash basis if possible to conserve oflice 
machinery and manpower. Wrap goods 
only when necessary. Encourage cus- 
tomers to carry their own purchases and 
to use shopping bags for small items. 
Encourage the self-service idea. This is 
being increasingly successful as a solu- 
tion of the manpower problem. 

4. Watch Your Stock. Don’t over- 
buy. There will be enough to go around 
if only immediate requirements are pro- 
vided for. By keeping inventories at a 
minimum you will effect conservation of 
labor and space, orderly handling of 
goods and minimum wear and tear on 
operating equipment. Be sure to ar- 
range stocks in orderly fashion and try 
to promote sales of items which have 
been in inventory for a long period of 
time. 

5. Co-operate in the Salvage Cam- 
paign. Start a salvage program in your 
store and be sure all waste miaterials 
are contributed to the local salvage com- 
mittee. 
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How old is a frog in the Spring? 


ANSWER: The same age he was in the Fall. 


With bodily processes slowed down practically to 
zero, Mr. Frog spends the cold months hibernating. 
When awakened by the warmth of Spring, he picks 
up where he left off in October—the same lively fellow, 
unmarked by cold or time. 

The same cold that stops the frog’s clock for six 
months slows down the aging of flour. If you age your 
own flour, a change in the weather puts a big question 
mark on every barrel in storage. Proper aging depends 
on three things: length of time after milling, temper- 
ature in your storage, aeration of the flour. Guess wrong 
—and some night you'll start work with green flour. 


The easy way to side-step this worry is to switch to 





bin-aged flour—the flour made only by Atkinson that 
comes to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. 


We built a 25,000 barrel aging plant to do the job 
scientifically right. Here we aerate the flour, store it 
for at least two weeks at a constant temperature of 70 
degrees, aerate it again just before it’s sacked. 


Bin-aged flour is not only perfectly and completely 
aged, it’s always uniform in quality. You see, the big 
storage-capacity of our aging plant enables us to make 
long continuous runs of each grade of flour, regardless 
of demand. The result is more accurate milling, hence 
a completely dependable product for your job. 


Banish your aging problem for keeps. Switch to 
Atkinson— it’s BIN-AGED! 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





_ Defeat 


comes to a /NUoyute 


N the tropics and subtropics—in the 
Solomons and New Guinea, in Africa, India and China—the 
anopheles mosquito has long waged a successful war against 
man with its malaria-jabbing bayonet. Quinine has been used 
to fight off the disease, but this natural drug was lost to the 
United Nations early this year through Japanese conquest of 
the Dutch East Indies, source of 95 per cent of the world’s 
quinine supply. 

Our fighting men in these far-flung battle zones are never- 
theless receiving full and effective protection against the in- 
fectious disease which anopheles transmits; for the United 
States Government now has huge quantities of a man-made 
antimalarial drug known as Atabrine.* 


Today, Atabrine is being manufactured in the United States 
alone at a rate sufficient to treat 53,000,000 cases of malaria 
per year; whereas the entire world supply of quinine hitherto 


* Atabrine is Winthrop's registered trademark for quinacrine hydrochloride. 
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available for malaria provided medication for an estimated 
50,000,000 patients annually. And the United States Govern- 
ment pays only 6% cents for the Atabrine required to treat a 
patient, or about as much as you pay Uncle Sam to post an 
airmail letter. 


Back of this record is a story of research and production 
which starts with the outbreak of war in 1939. At that time 
Winthrop Chemical Company initiated research to free this 
country from dependence on foreign sources for the inter- 
mediate products needed in manufacturing this antimalarial. 
Processes had to be developed for transforming available 
domestic raw materials into the necessary intermediates, and 
complicated chemical steps devised for carrying out the 
synthesis of Atabrine on a commercial scale. 


Fourteen months before Pearl Harbor Winthrop produced 
the first Atabrine entirely of domestic origin. Since then pro- 
‘duction schedules have been doubled and redoubled and dou- 
bled again, so that today the rate of American production is 
fully 16,000 per cent above this country’s pre-war requirements. 
And production schedules are still being revised upward! 


Defeat bas come to the mosquito! 


Recognition has come to the men and women of Winthrop 
who have been awarded the coveted Army-Navy E for “great 
work in the production of war equipment.” 


Atabrine is just one of the many vital drugs produced for 
the Armed Forces. 


Winthrop 


Chemical Company, Inc. 
Pharmaceuticals of merit for the physician 


New York, N. Y. Windsor, Ont. 
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DURING the past eighteen months 
almost every baker has answered 
the question: Shall I bake enriched 
white bread? 
Today the question is not 
whether to enrich, but how. 


The “B-E-T-S” method of enrich- 
ment, now widely used in 36 states, 
is easy, accurate, economical. For 
these convenient tablets are not only 
carefully standardized and uniform, 


but so made that their full potency 
is retained for well over a year—far 
longer than any baker would 
normally hold them in storage. 
To enrich your bread with recom- 
mended potencies of vitamin B1, 
niacin and iron—to be sure it meets 
dietary label statements — simply 
drop “B-E-T-S” into water and add 
to sponge or dough. The “B-E-T-S” 


method allows you to use the prop-* 


er amount of leavening-agent in 
your bread to produce the best loaf. 

Consult our TECHNICAL SALES SERV- 
ice for help in deciding which of 
the three types of ““B-E-T-S”’ is best 
suited to your needs. No cost or 
obligation, of course. 

Write today for latest low prices 
and your FREE copy of the informa- 
tive, easy-to-read booklet, “Quick 
Facts About Enriched Bread.” 


Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STOCKS OF ‘’B-E-T-S’ ARE READY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, DALLAS AND ATLANTA FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
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HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 


RICH REWARDS 
* 


* DANIEL WEBSTER ... shor Posen 

*GOLD COIN ........ Standard Patent 

*CHALLENGER ....... Strong Patent 
*PURE SILVER... Fancy First Clear 

*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 

*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS <<... 


To bakers who prefer to do their own enrich- 
ing, we can supply .. . . EAGLE ENRICHED 
CONCENTRATE, 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 












































































































































































































































































































































NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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How the New Ration Banking Works 


System for Ration Coupons and Stamps, Which Now Are the Nation’s Supplementary Money 


ATION banking—a system under 
R which stamps and coupons taken 


' in by retailers under various ra- 
tioning programs will flow back to the 
primary suppliers through banks—is be- 
ing set up on a nation-wide basis. In 
some areas it already is operating. The 
system was first tried in the Albany- 
Schenectady-Troy area of New York 
state, and apparently proved successful 
enough to justify its extension through- 
out the entire country. The plan began 
to operate in many other areas late in 
January. 

While bakers will not be affected in 
their own businesses by the plan, since 
they do not take in stamps from the 
public,—as yet—a brief explanation of 
this new development will be of interest. 
In the unpredictable future, some off- 
shoot of the program may have a direct 
bakery effect—and furthermore, the gro- 
cer will be concerned from the beginning. 


PURPOSE OF SYSTEM 


The system is designed to simplify the 
method of handling ration stamps, cou- 
pons and certificates. It is to supplant 
the present system whereby dealers go 
to their local War Price and Rationing 
Boards to turn in thousands of paper ra- 
tion slips in exchange for ration certifi- 
cates of higher denomination. These 
local boards are not staffed to handle 
this huge routine task; dealers seeking 
to exchange ration slips often must stand 
in line while awaiting their turns. 

Furthermore, the banking system is 
aimed at providing safekeeping and 
checks against fraud for this new “sec- 
ondary money” that is needed to buy 
rationed commodities. The purpose is 
to withdraw from circulation the millions 
of stamps, coupons and certificates 
turned in when buying rationed items 
at stores, gasoline stations, etc. 

The ration slips turned in by consum- 
ers will be deposited in banks by deal- 
ers. When they need to replenish their 
own stocks of rationed commodities, the 
dealers must send ration checks to their 
distributors or wholesale suppliers along 
with their orders. These checks will 
be drawn against ration deposits in 
banks, just as currency checks are 
drawn against money deposits. The 
ration checks must reach the suppliers 
before they can deliver the orders. In 
addition, of course, regular money checks 
or cash must be sent to pay for the 
orders. 


WHO IS AFFECTED? 


The plan covers wholesalers, distribu- 
tors and retailers of all rationed com- 
Modities, with the exception of retailers 
who handle only small amounts of ra- 
tioned items. Individual consumers will 
not use ration banking accounts. All 
they will need are ration books such as 
now used in buying sugar, coffee and 
8asoline. Ration banking accounts will 
be required for large users of rationed 
commodities, such as restaurants, that 
buy from wholesale distributors. 

All retailers of rationed foods whose 
December, 1942, food sales totaled at 

$5,000 must participate, but those 
whose sales were under that figure can 
participate if they wish or they can turn 
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their stamps and coupons over to their 
suppliers, who will participate. 

If you are a retailer, distributor or 
wholesaler, the bank will charge you 
nothing to carry the ration account. 
Banks will act as agents for the OPA 
and will be paid by the OPA on a cost 
basis. Banks will use virtually the same 


war. 


machinery for keeping accounts, render- 
ing statements and clearing checks that 
they now use for their money banking. 
Additional bookkeeping and clerical help 
may be needed. 

If you are a dealer or distributor en- 
titled to an account, you must apply for 
an account at a bank or branch where 
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you have a regular checking account. If 
you have none, go to a convenient bank. 
You do not have to maintain a regular 
money checking account. You must fill 
out an application form giving the ad- 
dress and nature of your business and 
must give the bank the signatures of 
any employees authorized to sign your 
ration checks. Separate accounts must 
be opened for each rationed commodity 
for which you will deposit stamps and 
coupons. 

The bank will give deposit slips for 
each item involyed—sugar, coffee, gaso- 
line, etc. These must be made out in 





is playing a vital part in building the 
strength and morale of this nation at 
With wider rationing of other foods its role in sup- 


plying the nutritional needs of the people will become 
vastly more significant and important. 
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An easy way to-obtain accurateenrichment of ‘your 
bread with vitamins and minerals is through the use of 
National Enriched Yeast. 
strength, purity and uniformity. 


You can always depend on its 


President 
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NATUNAL GAIN YEAST CORPORATION 
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duplicate, showing the number of stamps 
or coupons deposited and the pound or 
gallon value of each, instead of dollars 
and cents. One of these slips will be 
left at the bank; the other, stamped by 
a bank teller, will be returned to the 
depositor. These slips will serve as 
deposit records and must be kept for 
inspection by OPA agents. 

If you are a ration depositor, the bank 
will give you a checkbook, similar to 
your regular currency checkbook, for 
each rationed commodity involved. When 
you buy a rationed commodity from a 
distributor or wholesaler, you must write 
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a ration check to cover the amount of 
the commodity to be bought. A sufficient 
balance of stamps, coupons or certifi- 
cates must be on deposit at your bank 
to cover the amount of the ration check. 
These canceled checks will be cleared 
back to your bank through the same 
channels now used for regular checks. 
Canceled checks will be kept at the 
bank for inspection by OPA representa- 
tives. But banks will render monthly 
balance statements to depositors. 
Distributors and wholesalers will in- 
dorse and deposit checks received from 
retailers in their own ration bank ac- 


counts and later draw against them when 
they replenish their rationed commodi- 
ties. These deposits must be made with- 
in 15 days of the date on the checks. 
The checks are nonnegotiable and are 
not to be passed on to another trader 
or wholesale dealer. 

If you maintain a ration bank ac- 
count, your deposit slips and _ ration 
bank records must be available for in- 
spection by OPA agents. Ration 
ords at banks also will be open for their 
inspection. 

The OPA warns that overdraft on this 
ration bank account would be considered 


rec- 








THE KANSAS 


Daily Capacity—4,500 barrels 


WICHITA 





SILK FLOSS FLOUR 


Silk Floss flour is our reply to the demand of the baking industry for a uniform, 
dependable flour at the lowest price consistent with our quality standards. 


We pledge our continued adherence to high quality standards to the baking industry. 


Defender 





ofa 


FAITE 


There still are people—now as 
hundreds of years ago—with the 
courage and vision that it takes to 
defend the Right. 

We will do our utmost to fulfill 
our duty by striving in every way 
open to us to assist our country in 
the one big job we have to do. 


To this end we pledge our best 
endeavor. 


THE Kansas MILLING Co. 


Ward Masgill, President. 


MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—$3,500,000 bushels 


Since 1894 


KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—-MARION, OHIO 
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a serious violation of the regulations 
Depositors are supposed to keep a close 
and accurate check of their balances jn 
bank. In case of an overdraft, the bank 
will notify the OPA, which may take 
such action as closing the account. Banks 
do not have to honor checks reaching 
them the same day that deposits are 
made to cover them. 

All of the nation’s 14,000 commercia] 
banks with a total of 18,000 offices wil] 
participate. The plan is for the banks 
to burn the piles of ration slips every 


»two weeks in the presence of responsible 


bank officials after the deposits have been 
recorded on the books of the banks. 
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Sez Popeye: 


“Eat Right to Win” 
in New Booklet in 
U. S. Nutrition Drive 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—“Eat Right to 
Work and Win,” an entertaining and 
instructive illustrated booklet on home 
nutrition for the American housewife, is 
now being distributed by the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services 
and the Office of Civilian Defense. 

The booklet was contributed by Swift 
& Co. to the National Nutrition Program 
as a part of the war effort. 

More than 5,000,000 copies will be 
distributed by the government and _pri- 
vate organizations, including the 10,000 
local civilian defense councils and state 
and county health and welfare services. 

Well-known comic strip characters il- 
lustrate the full-color, entertaining guide 
to good nutrition, which was written as 
a handbook for all Americans, but espe- 
cially for American housewives who are 
unable to attend nutrition classes but 
who still want to provide their families 
with the right foods. 

As stated in the introductory letter of 
Paul V. MeNutt, director of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
and James M. Landis, director of the 
OCD, the purpose of the booklet is to 
bring home to Americans “a greater un- 
derstanding of correct eating habits to 
meet the demands of war.” 

The booklet is written in nontechnical 
language and tells Mrs. America the ef- 
fects of good and bad nutrition on her 
family, the importance of psychology in 
changing the family’s food habits, and 
how she can plan her meals to provide 
her family with the right foods. Enriched 
bread has its place in the booklet. 

A double-page chart summarizes the 
rules for good nutrition and offers a 
wide range for selection of the right 
foods, with suggestions for storing and 
preparing the various foods. The food 
elements—proteins, fats, minerals, vita- 
mins and carbohydrates—are explained 
simply in nontechnical terms. 

The four steps to good nutrition are 
(1) planning meals wisely; (2) serving 
the right foods every day; (3) cooking 
these foods properly; (4) making meal- 
time funtime. 

A quiz on the material in the booklet 
rounds out the home nutrition course. 
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Question—What is the fat content of 
powdered whole milk compared to pow- 
dered skim milk?—V. E., Ind. 

Answer.—Powdered whole milk con- 
tains about 271% butterfat, while pow- 
dered skim milk contains about 114%. 
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COMMANDER-LARABEE ARE 
SPECIALISTS IN BAKERS FLOURS 


Your Most Important Ingredient 


Your bakery production problems these days would 
be serious indeed without dependable supplies of the best 
bakers flours, for good flours remain your most important 
ngredient. The source and dependability of those flours is 


likewise of great importance. 








Commander-Larabee Milling Company are specialists de- 
voted to the one single purpose of supplying you with the 
best bakers flours that can be milled—flours of different 


types and grades to meet your particular baking needs. 


We mill both Northwestern and Southwestern flours, fine 
cake and soft wheat flours, and a top-grade whole wheat 


flour, all produced especially for bakers use. 


Check with your Commander-Larabee representative. He 
will be glad to tell you about all the different types of 
flours he can supply, to help you select those best suited 


to your shop requirements. 





-COMMANDER- LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


ERAL OFFICES . MINNEAPOLIS 








Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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Bakers Limited to 90% 
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WPB Order May Help Reduce 
Bottlenecks in Cellophane 


As reported briefly in these columns 
last month bakers’ use of cellophane has 
been fixed at a maximum of 90% of last 
year’s average use (while use on other 
commodities has been curtailed still fur- 
ther or entirely eliminated) by War 
Production Board Limitation Order L- 


20. WPB officials have indicated to the 
American Bakers Association Washing- 
ton office that increased military require- 
ments have made necessary this order 
which shuts off entirely the supply of 
cellophane for many uses. The order 
was designed to eliminate bottlenecks 


and distribute the limited supply fairly 
to allowable uses. It should, according 
to WPB, help to alleviate the difficulty 
bakers have been experiencing in obtain- 
ing supplies. 

Under the order, bakers can use for 
packaging or sealing bakery products 
any stock of cellophane (or similar trans- 
parent materials derived from cellulose) 
they had on hand on Jan. 4, 1943, or 
which was cut, processed or printed for 
them before Jan, 4, 1943, although it had 
not been received by them. 

In addition, in any calendar quarter 
(beginning with the first calendar quar- 
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Saves time and labor 
—10 minute mix 


Handles reduced sugar 
with no increase 
in baking powder 
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WARTIME’S MOST EFFICIEN 
CAKE SHORTENING! 


Simplified method 


streamlines production 


WEW YORK « 
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Permits maximum use 
of liquids 


Lengthens cakes’ 
sales life 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ter in 1943) they can use for the pack- 
aging or sealing of bakery products 90% 
of one-quarter of the amount of cello- 
phane (or similar transparent materials 
derived from cellulose) they used for 
such purposes during the entire year 
1942. (For example, a baker, who had 
200 Ibs of cellophane on hand on Jan. 4, 
1943, and 300 lbs which had been par- 
tially processed but not received on that 
date, and who used 10,000 Ibs in 1942, 
could use 2,500; 2,500; 2,250; and 2,250 
Ibs respectively in the first, second, third 
and fourth quarters of 1943. As 90% 
of one-quarter of his 1942 use is 2,250 
Ibs (90% of 2,500) he could not use in 
any quarter more than that amount, plus 
any of his 500 lbs supply on hand and 
in process on Jan. 4, 1943, which had 
not been exhausted). 

The order also contains a_ provision 
limiting inventories to a 45-day supply. 
Under it no person can accept delivery 
of cellophane, if the amount accepted 
plus the amount he has on hand would 
give him more than a 45-day supply. 

The use and inventory restrictions do 
not apply to bakers using 50 Ibs or less 
per calendar quarter. 

The order, as it applies to bakers, pro- 
hibits no speceific type of use but rather 
imposes a lateral restriction on all bak- 
ery use as noted above. So long as it 
is used for packaging or sealing, the 
cellophane allotted to a baker by this 
order can be used on any 
product. 

WPB officials point out that, where 
cellophane is required by a contract with 
or subcontract for the U. S. Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, Maritime Commis- 
sion, or War Shipping Administration, 
such cellophane should not be counted 
in arriving at 1942 or 1943 use. 


bakery 
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Nutritional Praise of 
DOUGHNUT’S VALUE 
by Health Columnist 


The modern doughnut recently re- 
ceived the indorsement of Dr. James A. 
Tobey, of the Department of Nutrition, 
AIB, in his newspaper column, “Prac- 
tical Health Hints.” Dr. Tobey devoted 
a recent column to “Doughnuts in the 
Diet.” 

“More than 5,000,000,000 doughnuts 
and crullers are now consumed in 
this country every year,” Dr. Tobey 
pointed out. “Most are prepared by 
modern machine methods, which pro- 
duced a food that is digestible and 
wholesome as it is appetizing.” 

“As a bakery product,” continued Dr. 
Tobey, “the modern doughnut occupies 
a position somewhat between bread and 
cake. It is made from specially milled 
wheat flour, with the addition of egg 
yolk, milk solids, shortening, salt, sugar 
and spices. It is cooked in pure vege- 
table shortening, from which the dough- 
nut absorbs a certain amount of food- 
fat. 

“The average doughnut contains about 
26% fat, about 49% carbohydrate, about 
5% protein, and 20% moisture. This 
average doughnut weighs a little over 
1 oz and yields about 130 calories, oF 
units of food-energy. This is approxi- 
mately the same amount of energy 0b- 
tained from the usual slice of bread and 
butter, and it is a little more than is 
provided by an ounce of plain cake. 

“Not only is the doughnut a fairly 
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The Price of Bread has been 


FROZEN 


By O.P.A. 


Long Ago We Voluntarily Froze Into 


GOOCH'’S BEST FLOUR 


QUALITY ° UNIFORMITY - SERVICE 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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good source of vitamin A,” said Dr. 
Tobey, “but it likewise contains small 
amounts of other vitamins and food 
minerals. Some doughnuts are now 
made from enriched flour, and conse- 
quently are also good sources of vita- 
min B,, niacin and iron. 

“Investigations have shown that the 
modern doughnut is readily digestible 
by the normal person.” 

Dr. Tobey coupled the discussion of 
doughnuts with the complement of sweet 
cider. He stated that “Enjoyment of 
doughnuts and cider is an agreeable 
custom.” The doctor wrote: “Sweet 
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cider is merely apple juice, prepared 
by grinding and pressing clean, ripe 
apples. It is about 87% water, has 
12.5% carbohydrate, small amounts of 
valuab'e minerals, and some vitamin C. 
It has an alkaline reaction and is mild- 
ly laxative. A pint of cider furnishes 
about 110 calories.” 

Dr. Tobey concluded: “For food- 
energy and nourishment, a moderate 
meal of doughnuts and cider is bene- 
ficial and satisfying. The modern 
doughnut is an exeellent food of high 
caloric value, while cider is one of the 
best of our many valuable fruit juices.” 
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Several Uses of Paper and 
Paperboard Limited by WPB 


Restrictions on the use of paper for 
certain decorative items by the baking 
industry and regulation of the weight 
and size of boxes used by the biscuit and 
cracker bakers have been announced by 
the War Production Board. The 
changes are part of a considerable num- 
ber of limitations imposed on users of 
paper in almost all fields. 


Production of wax paper for pur- 

















‘US, MR. BAKER 
MAY WE PASS YOU SOME 


AMMUNITION: 


@ To help you maintain your business as nearly 
normal as possible . . . to keep your quality stand- 
ards high . . . our practical-minded bakery research 
men have been working overtime in the Swift 


Research Bakery. 


Now they’ve come up with some answers that 
will help you with the problem on cake—one of your 


best profit items. 


Cakes, as nobody knows better than you, are a 
No. 1 production headache. So we’re more than 
happy to offer you a series of timely bulletins that 


will help you in three different ways. 


1. They'll help you to use restricted in- 
gredients efficiently, 


2. To simplify mixing procedures, 


3. To adapt your formulas to the supply 


of available fats. 


These bulletins are part of Swift’s continuing 


effort to help the baker through these tough times. 


They’re free. Just ask your Swift salesman or 
bakery service man. Or, write to Swift & Company, 
Research Bakery, Chicago. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


poses other than bread wrappers is lim- 
ited to 90% of the amount produced 
in 1942, by WPB Order M-24l-a, which 
becomes effective Feb. 15, 1943. 

Decorative paper specialties such as 
pie collars and rings, cake circles, cake 
laces and casserole collars may no longer 
be manufactured from pulp, paper or 
paperboard after Feb. 15, 1943. Paper 
dishes and plates may be manufactured 
on'y up to 90% of the corresponding 
quarter of 1942. Both are ordered by 
M-241-a. 

In an aim to conserve 10% of paper- 
board consumption used in 1942, the 
WPB put into force order L-239. The 
order does not affect corrugated or fiber 
shipping containers. The order does not 
apply to boxes completely manufac- 
tured on Jan. 8, and boxes then in 
process of manufacture may be com- 
pleted within 90 days from that date. 

Manufacture of boxes for packaging 
crackers or baked goods must comply 
with the following specifications: 

Table I1i—Crackers and baked = goods 
boxes.—(a) Terms. (1) Crackers and baked 
goods mean products of the biscuit, cracker 
and pretzel industry. 

(2) Crackers and baked goods caddies 
mean paperboard containers for dispensing 
crackers and other baked goods in bulk 

(3) Cubie inch capacity of formed car- 
tons is calculated on center to center of 
score line dimensions. 

(b) Restrictions on packing crackers and 
baked goods. The following restrictions 
shall be observed in the packing of crack- 
ers and baked goods: 

(1) Crackers, cookies or biscuits shall be 
packed not less than six bags, packets, or 
rolls to a folding or set-up box. 

(2) Single caddies and double caddies 
made from folding or set-up boxboard shall 
be filled to normal capacity, regardless of 
weight or count of contents. 

(c) No person shall manufacture any box 
for packaging crackers or baked goods ex- 
ceeding the following maximum specifica- 
tions: 

(1) No end flaps on seal end cartons shall 
be more than % the width of the carton plus 
% inch, excepting that flaps on cartons for 
ground products (such as cracker meal) 
may be full width. . 

(2) (i) Tuck on carton having cover flap 
5 inches or less in length shall not exceed 
% inch from the center of score line to 
edge of tuck. 

qii) Tuck on carton having cover flap 


over 5 inches in length shall not exceed one 
inch from center of score line to edge of 
tuck. 


(3) Length of side flaps on tuck flap car- 
tons shall not exceed \% of the width of car- 
ton from front to back, plus % of the 
closure tuck flan, as provided by paragraphs 
(c) (2), (i) and (ii). 

(4) (i) Single caddies of folding or set- 
up boxboard for bulk roods shall not have 
openings less than 10x10 inches. 

(ii) Double caddies of folding or set-up 
boxboard for bulk goods shall not have 
openings less than 10x20 inches. 

(iii) No single or double folding or set-up 
boxbeard caddies for bulk goods shall be 
less than 6% inches in depth, excepting that 
fruit-filled bars, sandwich varieties and 
shortbreads may be packed in caddies not 
less than 4% inches in depth. 

(iv) Single caddies of folding or set-up 
boxboard shall be no thicker than } 

(v) Double caddies of folding or set-up 
boxboard shall be no thicker than .060 

(5) (i) Layer boards, strips, dividers and 
nestings of folding or set-up boxboard (non- 
virgin wood pulp) for bulk receptacles shall 
not exceed basis 100 sheets per 50-Ib bundle. 
excepting that divider strips for fruit-filled 
bars shall not exceed basis 50 sheets per 
50-Ib bundle. 

(i) Layer beards, strips, dividers and 
nestings made from wood pulp board for 
bulk receptacles shall not exceed basis 100 
sheets per 50-Ib bundle. 

qiii) Nests for single caddies made from 
virgin wood pulp board shall not exceed .024 
in thickness. 

(iv) Nests for double caddies made from 
virgin wood pulp board shall not exceed .26 
in thickness. 

(v) Layers, strips, dividers and nestings 
for cellophane bags, glassine bags, paper 
bags, packets, tray packages and boats if 
made from laminated stock shall not exceed 
.022 in thickness; if made from other than 
laminated stock shall not exceed basis 9° 
sheets per 50-lb bundle. 

(6) Paperboard for packets, trays and 
boats shall not exceed .022 in thickness 

(7) Basis weight of board for cracker 
shell type cartons shall not exceed the fol- 
lowing: 





Cu. in. capacity Legend weight Weight 
of formed car- up to and per 
tons including 1,000 sq ft 
Up to 50 .......- errr ‘a 
GT to 180 sc .cccs Re cote teveces 80 
161 to 800 .cccced ID cccccccccccees 30 
201 to 250 ... 96 
251 and up 





(8) Basis weight and caliper of board 
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rinting surface, such as single manila 
Tock and bleached manila lined boards used 
for printed cartons shall not exceed the fol- 


lowing: 


Cu. in. capacity Legend weight Weight 
of formed car- up to and per 
tons including 1,000 sq ft 
Up to 50 «-+eeee BOS wc cccvccseccce 80 
§1 to 150 ...-+++ BE GB wccccccces 85 
151 to 200 .....- a 90 
201 to 250 .....- ere 96 
251 and up ..--- Over 2 ibe ....0.0-. 103 


(9) Basis weight and caliper of board 
with printing surface such as patent coated 
news back board used for printing cartons 
shall not exceed the following: 


Cu. in. capacity Legend weight Weight 
ef formed car- up to and per 
tons including 1,000 sq ft 
Up to 50 «sees BOB cvcccvcccccces 82 
§1 to 150 .....- BE GB wcccscccesese 8s 
151 to 200 ...... Ss eee 96 
201 to 250 ...-+- Bee 2.06866 500000 104 
251 and up ...«-- SS. eer 112 


(10) Basis_weight and caliper of board in 
paragraph (c) (7), (8) and (9) shall be 
based on the cubic inch capacity of the 
formed carton or the legend weight, which- 
ever is greater. 

(11) Caliper of board for single sale unit 
boxes made of laminated stock in one 
pound or up to and including two pound 
sizes shall not exceed .030 in thickness. 

(12) Flanges on telescope covers of lam- 
inated single and double sized caddies shall 
not exceed two inches in depth. 

(18) Printing designs shall not extend 
(bleed) over carton edges, if such extension 
(bleed) causes an excess use of paperboard 
through the use of double knives or other- 
wise. 

(14) Cracker caddies in carload iots shall 
be mill tied, knocked down flat, not 
wrapped. 
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BAKERS OF CALIFORNIA 
HAVE PROSPEROUS YEAR 


San Francisco, Cat.—In spite of dif- 
ficult labor and material supplies, 1942 
was generally a prosperous one for cen- 
tral and northern California bakers. The 
number of smaller bakeries was reduced 
materially, but generally without loss to 
creditors, the owners either going to 
work in other bakeries or in war indus- 
tries. Those. who survived the stormy 
session were generally prosperous. Cred- 
it losses in the baking industry during 
1942 were probably the lowest in years, 
with very few serious failures. The last 
six months showed a decided improve- 
ment in payment of bills by bakers, par- 
ticularly among the ones who had always 
been consistently slow pay. 

New flour prices and ceilings have 
aroused little concern among bakers gen- 
erally. Of more importance to them at 
this time is the supply of shortening 
which is becoming a serious problem. 
Most bakers are working almost from 
day to day for this reason and some 
have been forced to close for short pe- 
riods due to inability to secure shorten- 
ing, and to a lesser extent other bakery 
supplies. Interest in buying flour is 
generally predicated on the possibility of 
securing shortening, and the condition 
has had considerable effect on flour sales. 

Sales of flour in San Francisco proper 
have been good, since there is a heavy 
production of French bread and rolls 
in this market. Such bread does not 
require shortening and milk, and so has 
not been affected by shortages. Under 
the new bakery regulations, however, this 
type of bread will have to have not 
less than three parts of milk after 
April 18. . 
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Bakers Tell Us- 


&_ THE MELLOWING EFFECT OF 


y WYTASE 


"Ne 1S IMPORTANT 






































More bakers tell us they are finding that the mellowing effect of 
WYTASE in the doughs is mighty important these days, for the 
softer, pliable WYTASE doughs go smoothly through the make- 





up, reducing shop troubles and contributing to more uniform 
production. And WYTASE prevents rapid ‘firming up” of the baked 
loaf;—it holds the flavor freshness for days longer. 
A baker from Missouri* put it this way: ‘“WYTASE gives us lasting keep- 
ing qualities and a better flavored loaf. Its mellowing effect is very beneficial.” 
If your wartime production requires longer lasting freshness for better con- 
sumer service, let the WYTASE man show how he can help you. Write today. 


‘\__ 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of | 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 


. y, 
~~ 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 38th and South May Streets, Chicago, Illinois 


*Original Report on File. 
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Compliance with the new law is important! Are niacin and iron, to be sure your bread meets 
you adequately equipped for accurate control of dietary label claims? If not, the— 
enrichment with the recommended amounts of B,, 


is an essential instrument in your laboratory con- accomplished. Used by leading millers and bak- 
trol! The Pfaltz and Bauer FLUOROPHOTO- eries! Be sure you comrly with the new EN- 
METER is the pioneer vitamin de‘ermination RICHMENT regulations with the Pfaltz & Bauer 
instrument! Quick, simple methods for the deter- FLUOROPHOTOMETER! Write fcr a copy of this 
mination of B,, B., niacin, iron and many others interesting and helpful booklet TODAY! 

make accurate control easily and economically 


PFALTZ & BAUER, INC. Empire State Bidg. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Viramin DAY wud JAN. 18th 


were you ready? 







FLUOROPHOTOMETER 
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to Blast the 


In supplying body-building bread to men and women 
in the production trenches the bakers of America are 
making a great contribution to the war effort. You’re 
helping to give workers brawn and stamina to build 
bombs, bombers and other battle equipment faster. 
Quality in bread means energy. So why not stand- 
ardize on Anheuser-Busch, the quality 
yeast. Thousands of bakers prefer it for its 


exceptional uniformity and strength. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. - ST. LOUIS 
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ARKANSAS 
Fire originating in a truck-filled ga- 
rage of the Koberlien Bakery, Pine 
Bluff, damaged two of the company’s 
delivery trucks. 
ARIZONA 


A _ new brick building has been erected 


When Food 


Specifications for 
Oiled Stencil Board, 


FOOD PACKAGING 
Over 130 different 
papers for the 
PROTECTIVE packaging 
of food. 


at 713 West Washington Avenue, Phoe- 
nix, for the Phoenix Bakery, Inc. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Torassa announce the 
closing of the bakery they have operated 
at Petaluma for years, for the duration. 
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Today, few food manufacturers know where and when their prod- 


uct will be used. 


Lend-lease and military requirements call for complicated 
packaging of new forms of food for delivery to many Shangri-Las. 
This revolution in packaging methods must be accomplished quickly 








Their only son, Raymond Torassa, is in 
the armed forces and the inability to 
secure other help made the closing nec- 
essary, but they hope to reopen when 
peace comes again. 

The Davenport (Cal.) Bakery, which 
has served 1,000 customers, has closed 
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and with a minimum use of strategic materials. 


We are helping to do this through the application of time- 
tested papers and combinations of packaging materials of known 


values, or through the development of new papers where necessary. 


We believe we can helps you 


to solve almost any paper problem. Our four mills make over 230 
different grades for packaging, printing, converting and special 
industrial use—papers that have been tested, approved and 
adopted in all fields. If we cannot help you, we will be glad to 
refer you to someone else who can. Fill in and mail our reply card 


now—or write us your requirements. 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


° NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
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for the duration of the war. Bill Caiocea, 
manager, has been drafted. 

Luke Lee, an American-born Chinese 
bakery owner of Los Angeles, has turned 
his bakery over to the Red Cross, on his 
induction into the army. 

Roy Beecham has closed his bakery at 
Rialto because of his inability to obtain 
supplies and help. 

The Quincy (Cal.) Bakery, which has 
been closed for some time, reopened 
recently with Mrs. A. C. Gillespie in 
charge. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bakery, Torrington, has 
been sold to Anton Jzbicik, owner of the 
Imperial Bakery. 

The Lorraine Pastry Shop, West I lart- 
ford, and the Just-Rite Bakery, Walling- 
ford, have closed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A modern bakery has been established 
at 2807 Wilson Boulevard, under the 
name of Edgewood Pastry Bakery 

A retail bakery, known as the Aldo 
Bakery, has been established at 1143 
New Hampshire Avenue N.W. 

Crown Bakery has been installed at 
517 Thirteenth Street N.W. 

A bakery has opened at Tenth and C 
Streets S.W. 
Bake Shop. 


Troemel’s 


It is known as the Frere 


FLORIDA 

L. L, Herrman, owner of the Bon Ton 
Bakery at Lake Wales, is enlarging his 
plant. 

The Groves Bakery, Jacksonville, has 
redecorated its salesroom and adied a 
new Friolater to its equipment. 

Fire of undetermined origin swept 
through the Park Pastry Bakery, Fort 
Meyers. With what equipment could be 
salvaged, the owner, Mr. Alexander, has 
started business again in the Pythian 
Building. 

GEORGIA 

The exterior and interior of [ibb’s 
Bakery, Waycross, were recently re- 
decorated. 

INDIANA 


The Johnson Bakery, North Manches- 
ter, which has been closed for several 
months becauze of the illness of Proprie- 
tor Frank Johnson, reopened recently. 

John Roeske has opened the North 
Side Bakery at 229 Franklin Street. 
Michigan City. 

IOWA 

Edith Roberts, who has operated the 
Kolonial Bakery at Perry, the past 10 
years, has closed the shop and left te 
live in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fire destroyed the Chuck Lennan Bak- 
ery, 1011 North Federal Avenue, Mason 
City. Loss was $40,000. 

Henry Krumwiede, Schleswig, loaded 
up part of his bakery equipment on & 
truck and moved to Lexington, Mo- 
where he plans to open a bakery. 

A. F. Ritchie has reopened the Nevada 
Bakery, Nevada. 

Beyer’s Bakery, Davenport, has opened 
a new retail store at 1606 State Street, 
Bettendorf. 

KANSAS 

W. A. Owen has sold Owen’s Bakery; 
Hugotown, to Jack Randall. 

A molding machine has been installed 
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in the Bird City (Kansas) Bakery, by 
Kenneth Smith. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Courtney have 
closed their bakery at Burden as Mr. 
Courtney has entered the service. 

The Schattenberg Bakery, Norton, has 
closed, as Carl Schattenberg has enlisted 
in the navy. 


KENTUCKY 


The Nick’s Bakery, Paris, was de- 
stroyed by fire Dec. 25. The bakery, 
which was a total lose, had recently been 
bought and remodeled by Stratis Nicho- 
las. 

Installation of new bakery equipment 
at Eddyville penitentiary has been made 
possible by obtaining government priori- 
ties, Governor Johnson announced re- 
cently. The priorities will enable pur- 
chase of baking equipment, tables and 
dough mixer at a cost of approximately 
$8,000. 
ority order for a flour handling machine, 
but the chief executive said the old one 
could be kept in use. The new equip- 
ment will be sufficient to make bakery 
products for the approximately 1,500 con- 
victs held at Eddyville, and will replace 
equipment estimated to be 30 years old. 

J. L. Buchanan has sold his restau- 
rant and bakery in London to A. L. 
Powers, who has taken over active man- 
agement of the business. 


MAINE 


Sonia’s Home Bakery, Barth, has been 
sold to Charles Arkaledis, who will con- 
tinue the business under the same name. 


MARYLAND 


The kitchen at King’s Bakery, 56 West 
Street, Annapolis, was destroyed by 
fire recently. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Mercer Bros. Bakery, New Bed- 
ford, has been closed. 


MICHIGAN 


Edward Hodan, who has_ operated 
Purity Bakery, Menominee, until he sus- 
pended business several weeks ago, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy in U. S. 
district court at Marquette. Hearing on 
the petition took place Jan. 14 before 
George C. Quinnell, referee in bank- 
Tuptcy. 

The Harper & Devine Bakery has 
been opened in the Cook Building, Brigh- 
ton. 

MINNESOTA 


The Lyle Home Bakery, Lyle, operated 
by John R. Paulson for more than 15 
years, is closing its doors to the public. 

J. E. Hokkanen has closed his bakery 
at Brooton. 

The Tyler Bakery, Rushton, has been 
purchased by Cliff Shriner. 

George Swanson, Bloomington Bak- 
ery, Minneapolis, has installed a new 
retarded dough box. 

The Golden Crust Bakery, New 
Prague, has been closed by Paul Sayres. 

The Paramount Baking Co., St. Paul, 
recently installed a large modern auto- 
matic pie machine unit, 

: A new retarded dough box has been 
installed in the Allyn Baking Co., Red 
Wing, by owner Gene Allyn. 

The Merry Mac Bakery has been 
opened at 4942 France Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, to do a retail business. 


MONTANA 


Announcement was made by Mr. and 
Mrs. E. C. Hensley that they will close 
the Choteau (Mont.) Bakery, due to 






The state failed to get a pri-. 


war conditions, and to the fact that both 
have signed up for duty in the armed 
forces. 
NEBRASKA 

Fire, starting from an _ overheated 
stove in the bakeshop of Havoraks’ Cof- 
fee Shop and Bakery, Randolph, caused 
heavy damage to the bakeshop and Pine 
Room, a recreation room in the Coffee 
Shop. The loss was partially covered 
by insurance. 


NEW JERSEY 


After 39 years in the bakery business 
at 1816 Broadway, Camden, Henry 
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Michelfelder has closed his bakery be- 
cause of his inability to secure labor. 


NEW MEXICO 
The Good Eats Bakery and the Sally 
Ann Bakery, Carlsbad, have been pur- 
chased by Roscoe Morris, who has con- 
solidated both bakeries and formed the 
Sunlite Bakery. 


NEW YORK 


Gottfried Baking Co., Inc., of New 
York, has reduced its capital stock from 
58,750 to 57.994 shares. The number of 
preferred has been cut from 5,000 to 4,244 


Checked from every angle — per- 
formance, long life, appearance, and 
results—the American ‘‘Ideal’’ Round- 
er has always been the finest value for 
your money—the best for any bakery. 


If you purchased an American ‘‘Ideal’’ 
before the War, you're still realizing that value today and will continue to do 
so tomorrow. Its superior performance, precision construction, and unusually 

long life are paying you valuable dividends now. 
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at $100 par value. The total of com- 
mon, no par value shares remains at 53, 
700. Papers to this effect have been 
filed with the secretary of state in Al- 
bany. 

Wheatality Bakery Sales Corp. has 
been chartered to conduct business with 
offices in the Bronx, Directors are Ben 
B. Lifflander, Harry Zimmerman and 
Aaron E. Klein, 847 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Beach Baking Corp. and Elf Bakeries, 
Inc., have been chartered to conduct 
business in New York. Directors of both 
companies are: Irwin J. Mast and Louis 


Yet a little extra care and proper maintenance will even extend the normal 
long life of all American make-up equipment. However, should essential 
repairs become necessary, a complete stock of parts is available for 
prompt shipment. And, if it is imperative for you to obtain a new 
rounder, it is possible that permission may be obtained to 

secure a new American “‘Ideal."’ 


As always, yesterday, today, and after the duration, 
the trained engineering staff of American 


Bakers is always at your service. 
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Maybaum, 11 Broadway, New York; 
Nathan Pearlstein, 2155 Mohegan Ave- 
nue, Bronx. 

Independent Pastry Shop, Inc., Kings 
County, has been dissolved, according 
to papers filed with the secretary of 
state in Albany. 

Gattnig Pastries & Confections, Inc., 
New York, has been dissolved, accord- 
ing to papers filed with the secretary 
of state in Albany. 

The Krug Baking Co. has leased a 
retail shop in the Stephenson Building, 
Mount Vernon. 
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The Reeves Bakery, Peekskill, has 
closed after 80 years of business. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Waynesville (N. C.) Bakery has 
moved to a new location. 
were installed when the move was made. 


New fixtures 


NORTH DAKOTA 


for the last 12 
months has conducted La Moure Home 


Sid Swanson, who 


Bakery, went to Leola, S. D., to take up 
a position in the Leola Bakery, with 


prospects of leasing or buying the busi- 


ness. Whether the bakery will be con- 
tinued at La Moure remains to be seen. 


OHIO 


Siefield Bakery, operated since 1919 
in Bluffton by Herbert Siefield, and prior 
to that operated by Henry Ruhl, has 
closed because of labor shortage and re- 
strictions of materials. 

William T. 
bakery at Pomeroy, due to war imposed 


Comer has closed his 


restrictions, and has moved to Detroit. 


Elyria (Ohio) Home Bakery Stores 
reopened recently after being closed for 











feather in your cap, for the way you've lent a hand to 


Uncle Sam. 


It hasn't been easy. 


. » « finding effective “replacements” . . 
‘ products more nourishing and vitamin-rich. But you did 
the job. In 1942 you "battling bakers" brought Enriched 
Bread to the hard-working home front, to the extent of 
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A whopping piece of plumage . . . but 
no more than the bakers of America 
have earned this past year. You've a 
right to be proud, a right to wear a 


It meant overcoming shortages 


i et ee ee 


. making your 


course! 


ENRICHED 
YEAST 


YEAST 
Foon * 
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about 70% of total production. 
its share to step up efficiency, bring victory a step nearer. 


BOND S 


Red Star Enriched Yeast has helped many bakers win 
their "feather" in this effort. Today, new Federal regula- 
tions require that all white bread shall be "Enriched." 
Without the addition of a single extra ingredient to your 
formulas, Red Star Enriched Yeast furnishes the vitamin 
and mineral qualities now required. Dependable? Of 
Sixty years of research are behind it. . . . And 
try Red Star Yeast Food and Bakers’ Malt, too. A fine 
trio for a baker with a "patriotic cap"! 


RED STAR YEAST — 


BAKERS’ 
MALT 


VICTORY 
* syrup 
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Better bread is doing 
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several weeks because of the illness of 
both partners. 

Due to inability to secure additiona| 
sugar for baking purposes and having 
exhausted its supply, the Harris Bakery, 
West Milton, is compelled to quit baking, 
unless additional sugar can be obtained. 
The bakery will secure and sell other 
bread and continue its other business 
without interruption. 

Mrs. Lillian Bachman, who is proprie- 
tor of Mrs. Kaufman’s Delicious Home 
Made Pies, Worthington, has announced 
that they have moved to a new and more 
convenient location at 2657 North High 
Street, which is three doors south of 
Dodridge Street. They were formerl 
located at 2519 North High Street 

Foster’s Bakery, Strasburg, has re- 
opened. 

New fixtures have been installed in 
Piatt’s Bakery, Perrysburg. 

Baking equipment conservatively esti- 
mated at a value of $14,000 was sold for 
$2,800 at an auction sale at the Frantz 
Baking Co., New Lexington. Successful 
bidder was Richardson Baking (Co. 
Glouster. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Ideal Bakery, Farrell, one of the larg- 
est independent bakeries in this district, 
suffered $12,000 damage on Nov. °30, in- 
cluding $10,000 to sugar and flour, when 
fire swept the plant. 

Damage was estimated at approxi- 
mately $20,000 following a_five-alarm 
fire which wrecked a bakery and restau- 
rant and damaged two other stores in 
the center of Chester’s business district. 
Flames broke out in the basement of 
Vic’s bakery and restaurant, destroying 
stocks of flour and sugar. 

The two-story William Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co. building at Eighth and Perry 
streets, Erie, has been sold to the De- 
fense Plant Corp. of Washington, D. C., 
for $35,000. 

M. S. Williams, South Washington 
Street baker, Greencastle, has reopened 
his bakery, which was closed for some 
time on account of Mr. Williams’ illness. 

The Royer Bakery, Denver, was dam- 
aged by fire recently. 

The Home Bakery, 2229 Brown Ave- 
nue, Scranton, was slightly damaged by 
fire recently. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


C. A. Drennan, of the Favorite Pas- 
tries Co., Spartanburg, has recently ac- 
quired a used oven and _ reconditioned 
cake machine. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

The bakery at Pollock has moved from 
the old drug store building to the Pol- 
lock State Bank building. 

The huge, modern oven at the City 
Bakery, Sisseton, exploded 
Extensive repairs are needed before the 
oven can be used. At present bread is 
being shipped to take care of customers. 

The Purity Bakery, Platte, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. 

William Pike, who has leased the Mar- 
tin Bakery, Martin, took over the man- 
agement on Jan. 1. The bakery is owned 
and has been operated for several years 
by Mrs. Lulu Holmes. 

TENNESSEE 

The Lawrenceburg (Tenn.) 
wwned by J. H. Abercrombie, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire recently. 

A. L. Nelson, of the Dickson (Tenn.) 


recently. 


Bakery, 


Bakery, closed his shop and joined the 


United States Navy. The American 
Bread Co., Nashville, bought the equip- 
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or Because the government is standing watch and 
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guard over the wheat and flour markets, prices 
of fine bakery flours never were in a narrower 


range than now. ‘ 


" Every baker is free to buy the flour he likes 
. best at little difference in cost. 


: Here is your chance and TOPPER’S chance. 
And with TOPPER, you do not need to build 
it up with a stronger flour, although you could 
—if you have’ to—make it carry a blend of 


by less worthy flour. 
es 


But the real McCoy is just to buy it—the 


price always is fair—and bake it as is. 
* 


it The price—even if it were more, which it is 
; not likely to be—soon would be forgotten in 
te the bright satisfaction of baking results. 
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THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 2,000 Barrels (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


FEDERAL MILL, Ine. 


Now Offers 
MOHAWK 


HIGH VITAMIN 


FLOUR 


More Natural Vitamins 








Better Flavor 


* * 


Available in Mixed Cars with 
Spring Patents = 
Clears Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 7 
Corn Meal 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 


Pastry Flours 


Rye Flours Rolled Oats 


* * 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOcKkPORYT, W&M. > 





ment, trucks and raw materials which 
were moved to Nashville. 


TEXAS 


Elliott’s Bakery in Cross Plains close; 
recently and the equipment is being 
moved to Brownwood where it will be 
reopened within the near future. The 
concern was the last bakery in Callahan 
County. 

Joe Gabbert sold the fixtures of his 
bakery at Wills Point to Childs Bros, jn 
Jacksonville recently. Mr. Gabbert states 
it was impossible to obtain bakers. 

The Imperial Bakery in Taylor has 
been purchased by John Velicka, former 
owner of the City Bakery in Granger, 
and is now operating it. 

The San Angelo (Texas) Baking Co. 
has added a woman driver to its truck 





routes in the city. 

William L. Trammell, former operator 
of the Valley Baking Co., Harlingen, 
has bought the D & R Bakery in that 
city from Ben Doughtery. 

Among Texas bakeries that have closed 
recently due to the labor situation and 
other causes is the Raley Bakery at 
Pittsburgh; the Perfection Bakery at 
Gladewater, and Gabbert’s Bakery at 
Wills Point. 


VIRGINIA 


Mrs. Urquhart’s Bakery, Inc., of Nor- 
folk, with a maximum capital of $10,000 
has been chartered by the Virginia cor 
poration commission. H. R. Gerrey, of 
Norfolk, is president. 


WASHINGTON 


The Quality Bakery, Walla Walla, 
has been reopened by Mr. and Mrs. G. J. 
Burgund, 

WEST VIRGINIA 


J. E. Neff, of Hay’s City addition, has 
purchased the Kanawha Bakery in 
Glenville from John Jones and will re- 
tain Paul Heater as the baker. 

WISCONSIN 

Miss Flourence Koser, of the Koser 
Bakery, Watertown, has completed some 
improvements at the bakery establish- 
ment, including a fluorescent lighting sys- 
tem and new display cases, equipped 
with similar lighting. New linoleum has 
also been laid and new steps were com- 
pleted some time ago to replace iron 
steps turned in during the scrap metal 
campaign. 

The Charles Orenstein Bakery at 2901 
North Oakland Avenue, Milwaukee, was 
damaged $650 recently by a fire which 
was caused by a defective oven. 

Mike Rennes, who owned and operated 
the bakery shop at Peshtigo for more 
than 10 discontinued _ his 
business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Orville Bergh, of Mount 
Horeb, have sold their bakery and res- 


years, has 





taurant, and have gone to be near their 








sons who are in the service. 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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OPA Squeeze Relief 





Bakers Find Congressional 
Friends in Price Protests 


Bakers found congressional friends in 
their protest against the OPA policy in 
holding down bread prices, in the face 
of increazed flour price ceilings, when an 
emphatic congressional protest against 
transferring the price squeeze to the bak- 
er under price ceilings for bread and 
flour was made in a letter addressed 
to Director of Economic Stabilization, 
James F. Byrnes, and signed by Senator 
Clyde M. Reed, Congressman U. S. Guy- 
ez and Congressman William P, Lambert- 
son, all of Kansas. 

Senator Reed and Congressmen Guyer 
and Lambertson also addressed copies 
of their statement to Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard and to 
Prentiss M. Brown, new OPA adminis- 
trator. 

“Here we come to a definite issue,” 
Senator Reed and his colleagues told 
Director Byrnes, “upon which you have 
authorized specific action that will be 
fatal to more small business men than 
any single order icsuing from government 
bureaus that have assumed control of 
the lives of American people and Ameri- 
can business.” 

Immediate action to relieve the squeeze 
was requested by Senator Reed and Con- 
gressmen Guyer and Lambertson. 

In a telegram to all three following 
publication of the statement, President 
Ralph D. Ward, of the American Bakers 
Association, expreszed appreciation on 
behalf of the baking industry, saying: 
“Press reports have reached us of your 
protest against the ‘squeeze’ policy under 
which bakers’ costs have been allowed 
to rise since last March when their prices 
were placed under a rigidly maintained 
ceiling. A ceiling which even then did 
not reflect substantial cost increases of 
previous months. Like you, we ask for 
nothing but reasonable treatment. We 
are sure that bakers everywhere, espe- 
cially the smaller bakers, who are hard- 
est hit, will be grateful to you for your 
sympathetic interest and your able state- 
ment of the predicament in which they 
find themselves.” 

TEXT OF LETTER 

The full text of the letter to Director 
Byrnes follows: 

Dear Mr. Byrnes: 

We are addressing you in ygur official 
capacity because it is apparent that 
your authority has been used in the final 
determination of an impossible policy as 
the outcome of consideration of prices 
affecting the wheat grower, the flour 
miller and the baker in producing the 
basic element of human food, namely, 
bread. It is not necessary to attempt 
to recall in detail the various contacts 
we had with you, as well as the Price 
Administrator and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, in the first efforts that were 
made to keep the price of wheat down 
through subsidies and later the “squeeze” 
which was to be imposed upon flour mill- 
‘rs. It seems sufficient to say that the 
“subsidy” program was discarded and 
the “squeeze” transferred from the flour 
millers to the baking trade, especially 
and particularly to the small bakers who 
are the most numerous and historically 
the backbone of the production of bread. 

are something like 30,000 bakers 








bakers, known as independents, op- 
erating on a moderate scale, who 
may be called wholesale bakers. 
There are between 9,000 and 10,- 
000 baking establishments of this 
class. 

C.—The 
supplies his locality or neighbor- 
hood through one or perhaps more 
than one outlet. 
20,000 of this class. 
traditional backbone of the busi- 
ness. 


supplying the 
bread. Broadly, and roughly, these divide 


American public with 


themselves into three classifications which 
may reasonably be stated as: 
A.—A very small number of very large 
bakers. 
B.—A_ considerable number, approxi- 


mating one third of the total in 
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For bakers who want their 
flours to come to their plants 
already enriched, we offer for 
shipment at once any HUB- 
BARD FLOURS—ENRICHED. 











Bakers, and especially small bakers, 
have costs like other producers. The of all 
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general costs of the baking trade, labor, 
milk, sugar, shortening, etc., have greatly 
increaced in the last 10 months. Now 
comes a final increase through the trans- 
fer of the “squeeze” from the flour mill- 
ers to the bakers. In the production of 
a single loaf of bread this cost is very 
small when one loaf of bread is consid- 
ered. It is insignificant as to the price 
of bread. It is impossible, as a practical 
matter, for the baker, especially the 
small baker, to absorb and continue in 
business. 


smal] “retail” baker, who 


There are come 
They are the 


After a most thorough consideration 


factors, including cost 


figures 








WHERE A BAKER 
GETS A 


» Dagon 


FROM A FLOUR MILL 








Hubbard may be the mill you’ve been look- 
ing for as a source of supply for fine flour plus 
the other services you need to promote your 
business. 


Hubbard is not a small operation—neither 
is it a gigantic one. Hubbard is the ideal size 
of mill to secure close supervision and accurate 
control of all processes, thus assuring careful 
milling and constant uniformity. It is the 
ideal unit for efficient and economical produc- 
tion. Its large storage capacity makes pos- 
sible uniform wheat mixes at all times to 
produce the finest type of Northwestern spring- 
wheat flours. 


Hubbard has a flexibility that makes pos- 
sible prompt and intelligent response to your 
daily or exceptional needs. When you talk to 
a Hubbard representative, you’re talking close 
to the principals of this mill. 


Hubbard Flours bring to your business the 
richer, full-bodied flavor of the finest North- 
western wheats, together with Finer Appear- 
ance, Better Texture, and Larger Volume. Ask 
the Hubbard man who calls on you about the 
type of flour you need—or write the mill. 





Hubbar 


EASTERN BRANCH 


Milling Co. 


MANKATO, MINN. 


410 ELEVENTH STREET, AMBRIDGE, PA 








Sixty-two Years of Quality Milling— 
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available from the various official agen- 
cies, we feel safe in saying that the in- 
sistence upon this policy will be fatal to 
somewhere between 5,000 and 10,000 of 
the bakers described in classification “C” 
above. We want to protest against the 
massacre of small business men upon 
any such scale. There has been much 
said by the President, by the Congress, 
by the press, by people generally, about 
the small business man. Here we come 
to a definite issue upon which you have 
authorized specific action that will be 
fatal to more small business men than 
any single order issuing from govern- 
ment bureaus that have assumed control 
of the lives of American people and 
American business. 

As you very well know, because of our 
discussion of these matters with you 
directly, we are not seeking any unrea- 
sonable favors for anybody nor seeking 
to impose any impossible burdens upon 
any class of people. We believe, how- 
ever, that the orders bringing this about 
are unreasonable, unfair, arbitrary, auto- 
cratic, unintelligent, and contrary to the 
American way of life. 

It was apparent a few weeks ago that 
the American bread consuming public 
was threatened with a shortage due to 
flour millers being unable to operate 
under the conditions attempted to be 
imposed. Those conditions were modified. 
The conditions now being imposed upon 
the baking trade may well have the same 
effect. If that effect is avoided it will 
only be by a transfer of the function 
of providing bread from half or more 
of the 20,000 small independent baking 
concerns to the dozen giant baking syn- 
dicates who possibly can “absorb” in- 
creased costs to some extent. 

We, therefore, seek and urge that 


Immediate consideration be given to all 
of the factors involved in the present 
situation and whatever steps are reason- 
ably necessary to avoid the disaster 
about to overtake thousands of small 
business men such steps be taken. 

Cordially yours, 
Crype M. Reep, 
U. S. Guyver, 


WituraMm P. LAmMBertson. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARBA Bulletin Ex- 
plains New Order 


Bulletin No. 104, issued by the re- 
search and merchandising department 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America is entitled “How and What to 
Do to Comply with Department of Ag- 
riculture Regulations on Bread, White 
Rolls, Buns.” 

It contains the full text of Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 1. The definitions 
are recorded without comment, but each 
restriction is supplemented with a thor- 
ough and practical explanation so that 
retail bakers will be able to understand 
what is expected of them without a bit 
of trouble. This seven-page bulletin not 
unly clarifies the regulations of the food 
distribution order but also contains sug- 
gestions on enriched bread, shop order 
forms and point-of-sale signs. 

Retail bakers receive copies of these 
bulletins through their local or state as- 
sociations if these organizations are affili- 
ated with ARBA. Sustaining members 
of the research and merchandising de- 
partment receive their copies direct. 
Copies of this bulletin are available 
through the office of the Associated Re- 
tail Bakers of America, 1135 Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, at 20c each. 
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Food Personnel of WPB Moved 
to Department of Agriculture 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Division of re- 
sponsibility between the WPB and the 
Department of Agriculture in carrying 
out the country’s food program was de- 
fined recently. 

Listed were the following definitions 
of major inter-relationships: 

1.—The Secretary of Agriculture will 
exercise full responsibilty for and con- 
trol over the production and distribution 
of food for human and animal consump- 
tion, while the WPB chairman will exer- 
cise similar authority over the produc- 
tion and distribution of materials other 
than food and over facilities. 

2.—The secretary will ascertain the 
total requirements for food for all pur- 
poses but will accept as authoritative 
the determination of the WPB chairman 
concerning requirements for food for 
industrial purposes, such as some of the 
fats and oils. 

38.—WPB will continue. to ascertain 
the total requirements for materials other 
than food and for facilities, but the sec- 
retary will determine the requirements 
for nonfood materials and facilities nec- 
essary to carry out the food program. 
WPB will accept this determination as 
authoritative. 

4.—WPB will continue to exercise cen- 
tral direction and control over priorities 
and allocations for nonfood materials 
and for facilities. In connection with 
nonfood materials and facilities neces- 
sary to carry out the food program, the 
secretary will act as a claimant agency 
under the Controlled Materials Plan. 
WPB will allocate to the secretary all 


available required materials and facili- 
ties, and the secretary will determine 
the use to which they will be put. WPB 
will direct the flow of these materials 
and facilities to manufacturers accord- 
ingly. 

5.—Whenever the available supply of 
any food which can be used both for 
human and animal consumption and for 
industrial purposes is insufficient to meet 
both types of need, the WPB chairman 
and the secretary will determine by 
agreement the division of the available 
supply. 

6.—Among the foods as defined are cot- 
ton, wool, hemp and flax. The division 
of responsibility concerning textiles and 
fibers will be worked out on a reason- 
able basis. 

All orders already issued by the WPB 
food division and by other transferred 
units will be administered by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

To Department of Agriculture’s Food 
Production Administration has been as- 
signed WPB personnel dealing with fer- 
tilizer, farm machinery, food technology 
division of the Office of Civilian Supply; 
and the containers section of the general 
commodities division of the OCS, deal- 
ing with requirements for farm food 
containers. To the Food Distribution 
Administration goes the personnel of 
the WPB food division, fats and _ oils 
section of the chemical division, food 
processing machinery section of the con- 
sumers’ goods division, and the personnel 
of the containers’ section of the OCS, 
concerned with nonfarm food containers. 
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KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 


BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS 


for 


THE CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


is the Staft of Lite 


GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 
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Meanwhile, Also Win-the Favor of Your Customers 


While we are winning the war with arms, morale, 
food and by buying bonds and stamps, it is a good 
Also for Economy time also to win the greater favor of your custom- 


u“ ers. Many a good baker will find 
The ADMIRAL” 





“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
a sure road to producing an even better loaf. 








CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Salina ~~ Kansas 





Trade-Mark Registered 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


‘SUNNY 
KANSAS 


This fine flour will do you an 
excellent baking job, —do it 
with assurance, certainty and 
at not a penny of added cost. 
That is all any flour can do. 


Honest Sales and Baking Merit 
Without High Hat. 


* 


WICHIT 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
2,500 BBLS CAPACITY 


FLOUR 
MILLS 
COMPANY 












DANI 


aqARCHER>VANIELS~/"\IDIA 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club 
in Panel Discussion 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Representatives 
of the trade press acted as a panel in 
a discussion of Food Distribution Or- 
der No. 1, dealing with restrictions on 
baked products, and MPR 296, affecting 
flour price, at a dinner meeting of the 
Metropolitan Production Men’s Club, 
Hotel Victoria, Jan. 11. The panel con- 
sisted of Wayne G. Martin, Jr., eastern 
manager Tue NorTHWwesTeRN MILLER 
and American Baxer; Charles Barnes, 
Bakers’ Helper, and Peter Pirrie, Bak- 
ers Weekly. Clifford Webster, Bakers 
Review, was unable to attend. 

Mr. Martin reviewed current flour 
regulations from the standpoint of hard- 
ships brought on the miller and jobber, 
pointing out that order No. 296 ap- 
peared in an entirely different form than 
the trade had anticipated, with the re- 
sult that jobbers were now “squeezed” as 
the miller was because of an unfair cost 
mark-up. 

Mr. Pirrie reviewed in detail the text 
of the baking restrictions order and Mr. 
Barnes commented on the simplicity of 
the order as contrasted with other pon- 
derous Washington regulations. He 
urged bakers to do their best to live 


up to the order as they understood it — 


until clarifications are issued. 

Following the introductory statements, 
the panel answered questions presented 
by the group. The questions dealt with 
problems brought on through ambiguity 
of statements and lack of more definite 
instructions in the order. Two of the 
most interesting questions dealt with the 
right of a commission baker, delicatessen 
or grocery operator to slice bread under 
the terms of the order in its original 
form and the position of raisin bread. 
It was generally agreed that a definition 
of white bread should have been includ- 
ed in the order. 

In the course of the meeting the ar- 
gument was presented that in some re- 
spects the order should work for the 
betterment of the industry, as it will 
eliminate practices that might have dis- 
appeared long ago had the industry been 
able to co-operate on the move. 

Prior to the question session, several 
loaves of bread baked from a “wartime 
formula” were presented to the group 
to show that attractive and palatable 
bread can be made despite restrictions. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


SUBCOMMITTEES STUDY FATS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Three new sub- 
committees have been appointed by the 
Edible Oil Refining Industry Advisory 
Committee. Subjects to be studied by 
the new committees include methods for 
supplying shortenings and oils for off- 
shore American territories and Alaska; 
means of acquiring oils from the various 
refineries for lend-lease and government 
reserves; and the advisability of increas- 
ing animal fat production by closer 
trimming of meat. Approximately 150,- 
000,000 Ibs of margarine could be made 
annually by using meat fats instead of 
hydrogenated vegetable oil, one of the 
subcommittees reported. This would 
ease the strain on hydrogenation ca- 
pacity. A subcommittee recommended 
that next year a definite allocation of 
the peanut crop be made for the shell- 
ing trade and that the balance, less seed 
requirements, be reserved for crushing 
for oil 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 


very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat. 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


48 FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 Barres DalILy 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











FEEDSTUFFS 


The feed man’s weekly newspaper 

$2.00 per year ————— 
118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 
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4 No Quality Ceiling Here 
oe \ a Sif Pole Fine wheat and a fine milling j 

aN 0/4 's g job to 
“" —- “ie insure you fine performance and a fine 


loaf. Never a short-cut at our end. 
<eY 
| 


Never a chance of disappointment at 
REC.U.S.PAT.OFF. 





yours. 


Performance-Price Comparisons 
Confidently Invited 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality Chillers Since 1879 
WICHITA, KANSAS 1,500 Bbls. Daily 








MISSOURI CAKE FLOUR 
| | | LaGrange Flours... se ray PS 


. whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- Ratio 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 


Gluten 


(mt meee come som 


ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more CAKE FLOUR 
of their operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but the BOONVI LLE M ! LLS c Oo M PA N Y 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- Est. 1852 Boonville, Mo. 500 Bbls. Daily 
- ful milling. 








You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 
For the baker who cares 
LA GRANGE MILLS tinnesoré SRG 
CHEROKEE | Ss "r= 
‘ ;. .. exceptional flours 

. made only from 


selected hard 











“WON DERSACK” 


a An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 





























| Every barrel ground from selected northern spr ing wheat 
MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. | | CAPITAL FLrourn MILLS, me. 
- Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 
| 6 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
‘Diamond D” s; jiisimastpetog cs ACME 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
J _ SHERIDAN, WYOMING BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
. FLOUR 
NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
Daily Capacity GRAND FORKS, N. D. Commercial Feed flavor, all-around performance. 
. HIGH PROTEIN PURE SPRING WHEAT FLOUR eee 
4 “GOLD DRIFT” 
STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
“RAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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BEMIS 
BAGS 


| SERVING ON 
- BOTH FRONTS 







ON THE WAR FRONT * 


Bemis Bags carry tons of food to 
our armed forces fighting on dis- 
tant shores...and in training in 
America. And Bemis factories are 
turning out sandbags, barrack bags, 
gun covers, tents, camouflage ma- 
terials and many other products for 
the war effort. 


@ * ON THE HOME FRONT 


Bemis Bags are helping deliver the 
tremendously stepped-up produc- 
tion of food and other materials 
normally shipped in bags. In addi- 
tion, they are transporting success- 
fully scores of other products form- 
erly shipped in containers made from 
materials now unavailable or needed 
elsewhere in the war program. 





* * 


We've taken on a big load of war work for Uncle 
Sam and his allies. Our thousands of expert em- 
ployees are working day and night producing 
bags and other materials essential to Victory. But 
with all this extra production, Bemis facilities 
and ‘“‘know how” still enable us to meet the 
needs of our customers. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 





4 RA 
OFFICES: Baltimore - Boston - Brooklyn - Buffalo - Charlotte Indianapolis - Kansas City - Los Angeles - Louisville 
Chicago - Denver - Detroit - East Pepperell - Houston \2:) Memphis - Minneapolis - New Orleans «- New York City 
Norfolk - Oklahoma City - Omaha - Peoriae- St. Louis - Salina - Salt Lake City + San Francisco - Seattle - Wichita 
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Every Berry C L Oo U R Price Ceilings 


of Wheat Washed Cannot Change Our 


before Milling j 4y | « ; it~ G Quality Standards 


Should wheat be washed with clear, pure water before 
grinding? We do not know. Hundreds of millers get 
by without wheat washing. We merely know it adds 


something on the side of quality—so we do it. 


Nothing Is Too Good for POLAR BEAR FLOUR 


Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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The NEW ERA MIL LLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 


BIG 


VALUE 


Bakers who buy these flours 


again and again do so because 


of thei 


r performance and the 


quality of their baked prod- 


ucts rather than on our mere 


selling promises, — which 


never 


are over-stated. 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 








Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


dition 





. . . is fully air con- 


ed and_ controlled for 


humidity and temperature. Full 
laboratory control plus Dakota 
hard spring wheat completes the 


picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 





RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 











Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


U. S. Branch Assets..... 
Capital Deposited in U. S 
Surplus for Protection of 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chica: 
Atlanta, 
uilding - - Montreal 














Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building 


Kansas Crry, Missouri 








PIES NOT AFFECTED BY 
OPA RULE ON FILLINGS 


The Washington office of the American 
Bakers Association has been requested 
by the Office of Price Administration 
to help correct a misunderstanding on 
the part of some bakers regarding OPA’s 
Maximum Price Regulation 262. 

A price rise for “bakers’ fruit pie 
and pastry fillings” (and certain other 
commodities) is provided by MPR 262. 
Some bakers have interpreted this to 
mean that they have been given a price 
rise on their fruit pies and pastries. 
This is not the case. The price rise 
covers only fruit fillings sold to the 
baker or sold by the baker as fillings, 
alone. The effect of this order is to 
increase the price of fruit fillings sold 
to bakers without allowing the baker 
a corresponding increase in the selling 
price of his pies or pastries made from 
such fillings. Such pies are still sub- 
ject to the March ceiling imposed by 
the General Maximum Price Regulation. 

In a telegram to local OPA offices, 
OPA has said: “MPR 262-has no appli- 
cation to pies of any kind. A _ baker 
making fruit pie fillings could price 
such fillings under MPR 262 if he sold 
the fillers as such. He cannot increase 
his price on any pies, even if MPR 262 
gives a higher price for the fruit filling 
which is one ingredient of his pie. His 
pies are still all subject to the GMPR 
March ceilings.” 
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EDIBLE FATS AND OILS BAN 
RULES OUT INEDIBLE USES 


As predicted, the use of any of a se- 
lected list of fats and oils in the manu- 
facture of a number of inedible products 
has been forbidden by the WPB Direc- 
tor General for Operations through the 
issuance of General Preference Order 
M-71 as amended. The list of fats and 
oils follows: butter, lard, rendered pork 
fat, oleo oil, oleo stearin, oleo stock, edi- 
ble tallow, edible olive, peanut, sun- 
flower, sesame, raisin seed, tomato seed, 
cottonseed, corn, soybean, seal oil and 
whale oil, excluding sperm. 

Schedule A attached to the order lists 
various products, some of the edible and 
some inedible, in the manufacture of 
which oils and fats are used. The order 
bans the use of the fats and oils in the 
manufacture of soap, paints, varnishes 
and all other protective coatings, lino- 
leum, oilcloth and printing inks. The 
order also bans the use of sardine oil, 
pilchard oil, herring oil and mustard seed 
oil in the manufacture of soap. 

The action is corollary to the recent 
order taken to help relieve the pending 
butter shortage by allowing manufactur- 
ers of margarine to increase the amount 
of fats and oil they could use from 110% 
to 180% of their base period use. 
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NEW BORDEN VICE PRESIDENT 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Harold K. Kramer 
has been appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Borden Company, relinquish- 
ing his duties as assistant treasurer al- 
though continuing for the time being as 
assistant treasurer of certain  sub- 
sidiary companies and operating di- 
visions. The company announces that 
he. will supervise the bureau of safety, 
employees relations department and 
the bureau of insurance, as well as a 
number of other activities. 
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At The Center Of 


Mojo: Attractions 


A distinctive hotel—located in 
the heart of New York's finest 
shopping district—near the best 
theatres and gayest night clubs. 
In the hub of the City’s social 
and cultural district, it offers an 
unusually central place to stay 
while in town. Here, spacious 
rooms, superb service, a quiet and 
refined atmosphere, and excellent 
cuisine, make for dignified living. 


A. S. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


The Gotham 


f 
Sth Avenue at 55th Street ; 
NEW YORK CITY - 
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UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











PROMPT“ 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 








ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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Canadian Bakeries’ War Problems More Severe 


By C. H. L. Reid 














under a number of new govern- 

ment regulations. Bakery deliv- 
eries have been restricted to 35 miles 
from the address of the manufacturing 
plant or distributing depot and every 
delivery unit must carry and sell bakery 
products with a net value of not less 
than $175 per week, in the case of horse- 
drawn vehicles, and $225 per week in the 
case of motor-driven vehicles. Increas- 
ing pressure is being brought to bear 
on the industry in an effort to conserve 
sugar. These regulations, and the vari- 
ous other proposals emanating from 
different branches of the industry which 
are being considered by the National 
Bakers Council, affect bakers in different 
ways, with the result that bakery opera- 
tors in all classifications have had to 
organize themselves to look after their 
own interests. 


CC inter on bakers began 1943 


The latest group to organize and seek 
recognition and representation on the 
National Council was the retail store 
or neighborhood baker. There are gen- 
eral bakery associations in the different 
provinces and in Ontario there are the 
Ontario Bakers Association, the Inde- 
pendent Master Bakers Association of 
Ontario and now the Dominion Retail 
Store Bakers Association. 

Shortly after the beginning of the war. 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
indicated that no increase in the price 
of bread would be permitted. However, 
labor costs rose with the scarcity of man- 
power and ingredient costs edged up in 
spite of all restrictions. Then the gov- 
ernment imposed a processing tax on 
wheat with the intention that the in- 
crease would be passed on to the baker. 
The baker rebelled and finally got relief 
from the processing tax. The argument 
led to an examination of bakery costs, 
and even at that time it was suggested 
that the house-to-house delivery of bread 
should be either eliminated or greatly 
curtailed. Then, when the rubber scar- 
city developed concurrently with a gaso- 
line shortage and a greater demand for 
manpower, bakery delivery methods were 
again the subject of inquiry. 

Government investigators favored the 
complete elimination of house-to-house 
delivery, but finally a report was made 
recommending that delivery be limited to 
three days a week. The National Bakers 
Council submitted a brief pointing out 
that, while three-days-a-week delivery 
had been tried out and generally adopted 
where possible, it would be impractical 
and wasteful to adopt this method in 
the larger cities. The industry was faced 
with the strong opinion of high govern- 
ment officials and, to some extent, of the 
general public, that there were too many 
bread wagons on the streets and even in 
country districts gasoline, rubber and 
manpower were being wasted by over- 
lapping of routes, etc. The industry’s 
answer was that if delivery units carried 
full loads the present system of distribu- 
tion was the most efficient and economi- 
cal. 

Since Dec. 28, 1942, all bakeries operat- 
ing more than two horse-drawn delivery 
routes or more than one motor-driven 
delivery unit must report each month 


the number of their vehicles, the type, 
and the amount of net sales for each 
week during the month. The weekly av- 
erage of net sales for each route for the 
month must reach the figures quoted 
above or the delivery route must be dis- 
continued. 

The regulation limiting the length of 
bakery routes to 35 miles from the 
point of manufacture or distributing 
depot had been pending for some months, 
but was finally made effective in 1943. 
The Independent Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation contends that the regulation 
should delete the reference to depot and 
make 35 miles from the point of manu- 
facture the limit. They contend that the 
greatest savings in manpower can be 
made in the delivery system of the large 
bakeries in the larger cities and point 
to official reports and recommendations 
going back over a number of years to 
back up their claims. 

Strong recommendations have been 
made by the National Bakers Council to 
the Director of Bread and Bakery Prod- 
ucts and to the Administrator of Serv- 





TRIPLE V SLOGAN 
COINCIDENCE 


Recently in these columns Otto 
E. Schurke, Kansas City flour and 
feed broker, was quoted as suggest- 
ing the enriched bread slogan for 
bakers and millers, “Vim, Vigor and 
Victory.” By coincidence, Spaulding 
Bakeries, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., 
had used just such a slogan in an- 
nouncing their enriched bread last 
October in a series of handsome ad- 
vertisements in the territory covered 
by their eight plants in New York 
and Pennsylvania. The Spaulding 
ads, to which V. R. Osha, vice presi- 
dent of the company, calls attention, 
used the slogan in the headline as 
follows: “Here’s a New Vitamin 
Enriched Bread for Vim, Vigor and 
Victory,” and repeated the phrase in 
the body of the copy. 





ices that in certain areas the route sales 
required by the order are too high. 
Neither of these officials are convinced 
that this is the case. On the other hand, 
many bakers feel that the order will re- 
sult in great benefits. There is some 
exchanging of customers between bakers, 
but many routes will have to be discon- 
tinued, as the order intends. 

The exemption allowed bakers with 
not more than two horse-drawn vehicles 
or more than one motor-driven unit is 
intended to take care of the small baker, 
but such operators are required to manu- 
facture at least 75% in value of the 
bakery products they sell. The latter 
provision is intended to prevent bakeries 
setting up their regular salesmen as 
jobbers. There are, however, many dis- 
tributors of bread and bakery products 
in Canada who own a single delivery out- 
fit and buy all their bakery products 
and manufacture nothing. The name 
“bobtailer” is not in general use in 
Canada. 

The regulations state that a “distribu- 


tor” means any person who engages in 
the business of delivering bread and 
bakery products and that “no distributor 
shall operate, etc., provided that the 
provisions of this section shall not apply 
to (a) a distributor who manufactures 
at least 75% in value of the bread and 
bakery products which he sells. . . .” 
Notwithstanding the wording of the 
regulations, the National Bakers Council 
and active “bobtailers” both presumably 
take the view that this class of small dis- 
tributor is not affected. 

From its very inception the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board has taken the 
position that retail bakers were encour- 
aging a needless and unwise consump- 
tion of sugar through the continued prac- 
tice of offering for sale many small bak- 
ery items of the fancy confectionery class, 
having a high sugar content. Even the 
house-to-house bakers have taken this po- 
sition. In fact, the definite proposal has 
been made and is still being urged upon 
retailers, that they confine their efforts 
to the making of simple cakes. Exactly 
what is meant by “simple” cakes has 
not been set forth in detail, but presum- 
ably they consist of such items as the 
house-to-house baker has been accus- 
tomed to merchandising, particularly 
those not requiring icing. 

One of the first attempts of the Sugar 
Administrator to conserve sugar was an 
order prohibiting the icing of all cakes. 
There was a general chorus of disap- 
proval and the restrictions were removed 
and the bakers were put on an honor 
system to conserve as much sugar as 
possible. That proved ineffective, not 
because bakers lacked honor, but be- 
cause there was such a differential be- 
tween the requirements of different 
classes of bakers. Then sugar was ra- 
tioned. The allotment was based on 
the quantity each bakery used during a 
previous specified period—70% of 1941 
requirements. However, the demand for 
bakery products had risen tremendously, 
not only because of the enhanced consum- 
er buying power but, in many instances, 
because thousands of new customers had 
come into certain communities. Many 
bakers had to close part time each week 
and others got by. through cutting down 
on the sugar content of many items, 
especially layers and sheets. 

Then Lloyd D. Jackson, of Jackson’s 
Bread, Hamilton, owner of a modest 
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chain of house-to-house bakeries in On- 
tario, came up with the suggestion that 
a change be made in the basis of allo- 
cating sugar. He suggested that sugar 
be allotted on the basis of, for example, 
one bag for every $100 worth of cakes 
sold at retail. Mr. Jackson is regional 
assistant for Ontario to G. Cecil Morri- 
son, Director of Bread and Bakery 
Products under the WPTB. He ex- 
plained that the government was con- 
cerned with the deterioration of quality 
of bread through the fact that bakers 
were robbing their bread of sugar for 
the sake of cakes. Sugar authorities 
seemed kindly disposed toward the sug- 
gestion and even intimated that it might 
be possible to secure a greater allotment 
of sugar for the industry under such 
a plan. They took the position, how- 
ever, that any such change would neces- 
sitate the elimination of all icings again 
and the cutting of the baking list to 
“simple” cakes. 

The Independent Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, made up of some 
large and some small operators, but dis- 
tinct from the mill-controlled bakeries, 
heard the proposal at their annual meet- 
ing in November, but were not severely 
critical of it. The objections that were 
voiced came chiefly from retailers. Sub- 
sequently a meeting of retailers in the 
Toronto district was held with repre- 
sentatives of the National Bakers Coun- 
cil and to explain the situation. H. W. 
Hunt, of Hunt’s, Ltd. representing a 
large group of retail stores throughout 
Ontario and speaking for a number of 
other retail chain bakeries, such as Un- 
ser’s, Women’s Bakeries, National Sys- 
tem of Baking, Federal Bakeries, Coch- 
rane’s Bakeries, and others, took violent 
exception to any such proposal as out- 
lined by Mr. Jackson. 

As a direct result of the meeting the 
Dominion Retail Store Bakers Associa- 
tion was formed, with F. C. Copp, Dan- 
forth Food Shop, Toronto, president; 
Bert V. Rasmuszen, Leaside, vice presi- 
dent, and Reginald C. Hunt, Hunt’s, 
Ltd., secretary-treasurer. 

What the retail bakers seemed to see 
in the proposal to get them down to a 
basis of “simple” cakes only, was that 
the house-to-house bakers wanted to get 
the retailers on an equal basis with 
themselves respecting cakes. It is only 
a comparatively few years since the 
house-to-house bakeries began selling 
cakes from their wagons. Since that 
development began, about the only ad- 
vantage the retailer had left was _ his 
ability to offer for sale a greater variety 
of baked goods, including many fancy 
iced items with a high sugar content 

(Continued on page 77.) 





OPA Grants Pretzel Bakers 
Price Boost on Flour Rise 


Reflecting rising flour costs, the Office 
of Price Administration has removed 
pretzels—on which flour represents near- 
ly 100% of the ingredient costs—from 
the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion’s coverage and allowed manufactur- 
ers to price the article under the formu- 
la set out in Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 262 (Seasonal and Miscellaneous 
Food Commodities). 

OPA will authorize wholesale and re- 
tail distributors to pass on their in- 


creased costs—but no more—to the ul- 
timate consumer. Such action under the 
“permitted increase” regulations No. 255 
and 256 may raise the housewife’s pret- 
zel costs by approximately Ic lb. 

The new move is taken in Amendment 
No. 4 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
262, effective Jan. 15, 1943. This regu- 
lation fixes maximum prices for the com- 
modities under its coverage by comput- 
ing present ingredient costs and allowing 
a percentage mark-up based on March 
1942 prices. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Milled, Sold and Delivered in Strictest Compliance 
with Every Wartime Regulation 


“ISMERTA”® 








Here is as fine a flour as you can buy. 


Not many flours, indeed, are milled from 
such fine wheat, with such exacting care in 
milling and so rigid adherence to quality 
standards. 


Furthermore, “ISMERTA” has something 
by way of an added priceless ingredient in 


bakery performance,—not just as a sales 
claim but in actual day-to-day delivery of 
the results. 


We invite you to look into this claim a 
little. It almost certainly will pay you in 
doing your wartime job, which is to: 


Use good flour, bake your best, be eco- 
nomical in your production methods. 








Wartime is the time for every one of us to be faithful 
in performance of our every obligation 





February 3, 1943 
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THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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We xnow what you’re up against, try- 
ing to issue uniforms to a bunch of 
rookies! You don’t mind the size 38 
who wears size 9 shoes. But that big 
6 ft. 7 in. bruiser who weighs 340—man, 
oh man! Or the squirt who wears a 51, 
shoe—they drive a guy to distraction! 





And in the salt business we’ve got to 
“fit” the salt to the job. Butter makers 
don’t want large, slow dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn. Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 





Yes, it’s just as exacting for a salt pro- 
ducer to remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals . . . as for the “top 
kick” to take care of his over-sized and 
under-sized rookies. If we know the 
average “top kick,” however, he gets 
results and so do we at Diamond 
Crystal. That’s why you can be sure 
of clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice of 
grade or grain—it’s tops by actual tests! 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


If you have a salt problem, let our 
Director of Technical Service help! Just 
address him in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-2, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 


“CERES” “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








CEREAL CHEMISTS 








PLAN SECOND SESSION 


Institute Will Be Held Feb. 25, 26, 27, 
at the University of Minnesota— 
Tentative Schedule Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The second ses- 
sion of the Minnesota Institute of Cereal 
Chemistry will be held on Feb. 25-27, 
1943. The results of a questionnaire 
sent to the members of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemistry have 
indicated a preference for lectures and 
discussions on enzymes and proteins, fol- 
lowed by vitamins and carbohydrates, 
and these preferences are being given 
consideration in organizing the program 
of lectures. The program will be organ- 
ized into six half days, each session de- 
voted to a specific topic, and an oppor- 
tunity will be provided for round table 
discussions conducted by leaders selected 
from the membership of the institute. 

The faculty of the institute will in- 
clude not only members of the staff of 
the University of Minnesota, but also 
specialists from other universities and 
from the cereal industries. Tentative ar- 
rangements have been made for lectures 
on the following topics: 

1. Enzymes. It is anticipated that 
Dr. C. H. Werkman, professor of bac- 
teriology, Iowa State College, will deliver 
two lectures, the first dealing with the 
mechanism of alcoholic fermentation, and 
the second with the functional role of 
catalysts of alcoholic fermentation. Dr. 
Paul Kolachov, technical counselor, Jo- 
seph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., will contribute two lectures on the 
requirements of cereal grains for the dis- 
tilling industry;. the first will deal with 
corn, rye and malts, and the second with 
wheat and granular wheat flour. 

2. Starch. 


will include recent methods of fractionat- 


The lectures on starch 


ing starch, properties of two types of 
molecules found in starch, waxy starch, 
physical properties of starch granules 
and pastes, theories of starch gelatiniza- 
tion. It is anticipated that Dr. R. M. 
Hixon, department of chemistry, lowa 
State College, will deliver two lectures 
on these topics. 

3. Proteins. Arrangements are being 
made for a lecture on the biological value 
of plant proteins from various sources; 
this will be followed by lectures dealing 
with the protein, vitamin and mineral 
requirements of feeds for livestock. 

4. Vitamins. The chemistry, occur- 
rence and determination of vitamins in 
cereals and cereal products will be con- 
sidered and food enrichment problems 
discussed. It is anticipated that Dr. L. 
S. Palmer, department of biochemi try, 
University of Minnesota, and Dr. J. S. 
Andrews, General Mills Research Lahora- 
tories, Inc., Minneapolis, will contribute 
to this phase of the program. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAIN 
OUTPUT UP IN DECEMBER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Figures on dis- 
tillers’ dried grain production released 
by the Department of Agriculture indi- 
cate that 32,900 tons were produced dur- 
ing the month of December, compared 





with 25,300 tons in December, 1941. For . 


the previous month of November, 1942, 
30,600 tons were produced. 

The December, 1942, figures are pre- 
liminary. 
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Attract More Trade! 
Make Better Tasting Pastries With 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Genuine 
Almond Paste 


Heide Marshmallow 
Paste 


HENRY HEIDE 
INCORPORATED 


Spring, Hudson and Vandam Streets 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MACHINES 
& OVENS 
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DAIRYLEA 


DRY MILK SOLIDS 
NOT OVER 1%% FAT 
ROLLER PROCESS 





ut 
A SUCCESSFUL DON 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR po 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 

DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA. 


1170 BROADWAY - NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 













NET WEIGHT 
1SO 


POUNDS 








DAIRYLEA 
Inspected Protected 
DRIED SKIM MILK 


ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 





308 W. Washington St., Chicago 





* 
A Quality Product 





for 


Quality Bakers 


30,000 BAKERS 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 


Use dry milk solids — convenient, 
economical, dependable. Get the facts 





DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


11 W. 42nd St., New York City 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 


221 NW. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 








EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BAMACO 


FOODS, INC. iso Bay st. 
Jersey City, N. J. 














LABORATORY SERVICE | For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 


America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 


and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Ir 


| Corby Bldg St. Joseph 
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These flours are known as 


The “IO Family 


because they get on well with one 
another, and each has its place in sup- 


plying a certain flour need. 


BIG JO—a fancy short patent. 
DIAMOND JO—bakers’ patent with 


a good reputation. 


CHIEF JO—high in protein. 
JOSIE—a strong fancy clear. 


ENERJO—with the 
milled in. 
- 


wheat 


germ 


As millers, we are proud of these 
flours and glad to recommend each 


for its distinct use. 


Let us help you to select the right 


flour for your needs. 


Write 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





WALL= ROGALSKY MILLING CO 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 








Any Time 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 





SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


GRAIN 
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New Vanilla Flavor 
Tablets Developed 
for Army’s Baking 


According to Brigadier General Jo- 
seph E. Barzynski, commanding general 
of the Chicago Quartermaster Depot, the 
armed forces over-sea will now use a 
newly developed vanilla flavoring tablet 
in practically all of their baking and 
flavoring needs. It is estimated that 
the new vanilla flavoring tablet which 
will replace the liquid type of vanilla 
extract will result in a 90% saving in 
weight and space as well as save all of 
the alcohol formerly used in the vanilla 
liquid extract. 

These vanilla flavoring tablets were 
originated and developed in the sub- 
sistence research laboratory of the Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot. The vanilla 
flavoring tablets reflect the close collab- 
oration of Colonel Rohland A. Isker, 
officer in charge of the laboratory, and 
Captain Louis A. Wright, who, together 
with industry, experimented time and 
time again until a satisfactory tablet 
was developed. 

These tablets were subjected to exten- 
sive baking tests under actual garrison 
and field conditions at Fort Sheridan 
and Fort Meade. The results were 
highly satisfactory, and upon conclusion 
of these successful tests, the govern- 
ment initiated orders amounting to thou- 
sands and thousands of boxes of vanilla 
flavoring tablets destined for over-sea use. 

The tablets are made from a mixture 
of vanillin, or ethyl vanillin, coumarin, 
lactose and cornstarch in the following 
proportions: lactose, 72.98% ; cornstarch, 
10%; vanillin, 14.9%; coumarin, 2.12%. 
The tablets are compressed to a hard- 
ness that will prevent them from break- 
ing up or powdering while in transit. 
The tablet readily disintegrates in cold 
watér or may be quickly dissolved in 
the portion of the liquid part of any 
recipe. One tablet will make one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla flavoring and a box 
of 192 vanilla tablets will make one 
full quart. 

The tablet developed for over-sea use 
will have many welcome advantages. 
There are tremendous savings in cubic 
space and weight displacement. This 
means that many ships and freight cars 
will be freed for other shipments. Sav- 
ings in alcohol will be approximately 
10% in gallonage. In other words, every 
nine gallons of liquid vanilla extract 
requires one gallon of alcohol. The new 
type of vanilla flavoring tablet needs 
no refrigeration and does not disinte- 
grate in varying temperatures. It is 
easily handled, transported and stored. 

Probably we can look forward to 
seeing these types of vanilla flavoring 
tablets used to great extent by consum- 
ers after the war. 
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KVP BUYS ONTARIO MILL 
FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vegetable 
Parchment Co. has purchased the plant 
at Espanola, Ont., owned by the Abitibi 
Power & Paper Co. The price paid was 
$1,000,000 cash, it was disclosed by Ralph 
A. Hayward, president of the Kalama- 
zoo firm. Mr. Hayward said the Espa- 
nola plant was acquired by the Kala- 
mazoo company in preparation for its 
postwar program, but he added that 
beyond a general survey no arrange- 
ments have been made as to when work 
will start at the plant. 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


4. G. i 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW cannes FLOUR MILLSCO. 
LIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Fens Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 








“Golden Loaf” t's 00 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbis 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 





























ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














4a VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 
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PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 











NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriurme Co., Inman, Kan. 








Weare always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 




























WE WILL SOON BEGIN A NEW 
SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERCY KENT BAG C0: 





Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 














Purity Holds Open 
House at Bakeries 
in Dallas, Texas 


Purity Bakeries Corp., Dallas, Texas, 
held open house recently for three weeks 
from 6 to 10 p.m. daily so that visitors 
might see the firm’s bread and cake 
plants in operation. The bakeries have 
been renovated and streamlined. 

Various operations were dramatized 
and specially trained guides conducted 
the plant tours. A special set-up showed 
how the bread was enriched with vita- 
mins and the game “Vitamingo” was 
given to each visitor. Newspaper ad- 
vertising, radio, truck and store posters 
were used to invite the public to the 
bakeries. Despite restricted travel, the 
open house was declared successful. 

The Taystee Baking Co. has employed 
Mrs. Ellen M. Koogle as director of 
nutrition at the Dallas plant located at 
2301 South Ervay, according to D. C. 
Fox, divisional manager of the company. 
Mrs. Koogle holds a degree in Home 
Economics for Winthrop College and a 
M.S. degree in retailing from New 
York University. She will be available 
for lecture engagements for churches, 
PTA, clubs and other organizations on 
the subject of nutrition and what it 
means to the nation. 

Explanation of the government’s nu- 
tritional program under which enriched 
white bread is ‘offered to the public as 
food for victory, will be Mrs, Koogle’s 
work, 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Philadelphia Bakers’ 
Club Committees 


Lawrence H. Ellis, president of the 
Bakers Club of Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed the following committees to serve 
during 1943: 

Membership Committee—C. F. Sharp- 
less, E. M. Farris, A. B. Kehr, M. L. 
Ludwig, G. Luyben and R. B. Smith. 

Entertainment Committee—C. H. Bol- 
linger, H. Miuller-Thym, Frank M. 
Hawkins and G. L. Conly. 

Publicity Committee—R. E. Weaver. 

Speakers Committee—William Oldach, 
R. E. Weaver, George Gotwells and 
G. L. Conly. 

Sick Committee—E. P. Coats, C. J. 
Fritz, C. F. Sharpless and G. A. Jahn 
and H. Muller-Thym. 

Collection of Levies Committee—G. A. 
Jahn and Frank Virnelson. 

Pinochle Committee—John Baumann 
and E. P. Coats. 

Pot of Dough Committee—C. F. 
Sharpless, F. M. Hawkins, C. J. Fritz 
and R. H. Rand. 

Blue Cross Committee—William Ol- 
dach. 

Auditing Committee—John Hagy, H. 
B. Smith and Leon King. 

Nominating Committee—P. S. Lord, 
D. C. Wiley and G. Becker. 

Golf Committee—Frank M. Hawkins, 
A. N. Eckhardt, T. M. Holt, P. S. Lord, 
R. F. Smith, L. D. Edson, G. A. Jahn 
and William McCarthy. 
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The Douglas (Wyo.) Wigwam Bakery 
has closed its doors. Verne Bricker, 
owner and operator, is seeking a berth 
in the nation’s fighting forces. Douglas, 
now without a bakery, is being supplied 
by the Wigwam of Casper. 
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Cfo “There is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Price vs. Quality 


FLourR Buyine “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 














Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 
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Sensational Stock Buying Offer 
Considered by Alberta Pacific 


Winnipec, MAN. 


Shareholders of the 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., are con- 
sidering an offer from Algoma Grain Se- 
curities, Ltd., to purchase all the 7% 
preferred shares and all of the common 
shares of the company, subject to cer- 
tain conditions regarding time of accept- 
ance and the number of shares accepting. 
Described as “an incident that came 
close to establishing a stock market sen- 
sation,” the offer of $115 for each 7% 
preferred share and $3 for each common 
share represents a purchase price of 
about $3,700,000, 

In a letter to shareholders, the direc- 
tors of the Alberta 
point out that the offer of Algoma Grain 


Pacific company 
Securities, Ltd., will return to any holder 
of preferred shares the par value plus an 
amount equal to a small rate of interest 
thereon for the past 12 years. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the 
working capital of the company has 
shown satisfactory improvement in the 
past few years, but, the directors add, 
they cannot predict that similar improve- 
“With the uncer- 
tainties that must be faced in the after 


ment will continue. 


war years, your directors cannot give 
any long term estimate as to the future 
earnings of the company,” the letter to 
shareholders states. The directors advise 
acceptance of the offer. 

The final acceptance date of the offer 
by shareholders is March 10, 1943, and 
the purchaser is only bound to take the 
March 10, if the 
holders of 65% of the preferred shares 


shares deposited by 


OVERLOADED RAILS SLOW 
FLOUR AND FEED MOVEMENT 


Toronto, Onr.—Canadian milling and 
feed people are having an extremely dif- 
ficult time in getting rail shipments of 
these commodities to and from the vari- 
ous parts of Canada. Shipments of car 
lots of feed grains from the west are 
particularly slow, taking as much as a 
month to reach Ontario from 
Fort William. 


This difficulty arises 


points 


from the fact 
that Canadian railways are heavily over- 
worked in every department of their 
traffic. 
ingly scarce and much of that in use 
is wearing out. 


Rolling stock becomes increas- 


The problem of repairs 
is a headache for railway officials. 

The grain and feed trades realize the 
difficulties of railways and are being 
patient when ordering cars or waiting 
for arrival of shipments. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT TO GREECE 
WinnireG, Man.—Canadian exporters 
last week sold 500,000 bus of Manitobas 
for shipment to Greece for relief pur- 
poses. The wheat will be distributed by 
the International Red Cross. 


<> —E 


accept the offer by that date. If holders 
of less than 65% of the preferred shares 
accept the offer, the purchaser may, but 
is not obliged to, take the shares depos- 
ited within the specified time. 

Federal 
Grain, Ltd., has announced that Algoma 


H. E. Sellers, president of 


Grain Securities, Ltd., is a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Federal Grain, Ltd. The 
officials of the Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Ltd., draw attention to the fact that two 
of the company’s directors, A. F. Culver 
and H. W. Webster, have a direct inter- 
est in Federal Grain, Ltd. 

Financial Counsel, Montreal, says it is 
probably many years since a listed stock 
has shown so spectacular an advance as 
has Alberta Pacific Grain preferred. In 
1942 it touched a low of 23, some 92 
points below the current offer, while the 
common sold at 50¢ a share, as against 
the offer of $3 a share. 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., owns 
164 country elevators, 224 houses, 73 


© 


flour sheds and 239 coal sheds, a terminal 
elevator of 2,250,000 bus capacity at Van- 
couver and a terminal elevator of 2,350,- 
000 bus capacity at Port Arthur. Stor- 
age capacity is about 30,440,000 bus, sup- 
plemented by 250 temporary storage an- 
nexes with capacity of 7,500,000 bus and 
temporary terminal storage bins at the 
lakehead with capacity of 2,000,000 bus. 

Subsidiaries of the Alberta Pacific 
Grain Co,, Ltd., include Pacific Elevators, 
Ltd., Alberta Pacific Construction Co., 
Ltd., and Bawlf Terminal Elevator Co., 
Ltd. 


IAN GILCHRIST IN CANADA 
FOR AIR TRAINING COURSE 


Toronto, Ont.—A recent visitor at the 
Canadian office of Tue Norruwestern 
Mitxer whose name is well known in the 
flour trade of Canada was sub-lieutenant 
Ian Gilchrist, R.N., whose father, John 
Gilchrist, was manager of the Spillers 
mill at Calgary in the early 30’s. Lieu- 
tenant Gilchrist was in Canada for the 
purpose of completing a course of train- 
ing at the school of the British Fleet Air 
Arm in Kingston. He has been in the 
navy for several years and has seen a 
lot of active service at sea, some of this 
being in the Far East, where among 
other adventures he was one of the offi- 
cers of the Cornwall which was _ tor- 
pedoed in the Indian Ocean after she 
herself had sunk a German raider of 
the battleship type. After a spell in 
hospital following that event he was 
transferred to the fleet air arm. 

Millers who were active in the days 
of the last war will remember John Gil- 
christ, father of sub-lieutenant Gilchrist, 
who enlisted from Canada in a Scottish 
regiment in 1914. After fighting all 
through that war and being severely 
wounded John Gilchrist was transferred 
to a unit which went to German East 


Africa to clean up the enemy forces 
there. When the war was over he came 
back to Canada as manager for the Spill- 
ers company at Calgary, where a fine mill 
of English design and equipment had 
been built with a view to engaging in the 
transpacific trade. This mill has a ca- 
pacity of 2,500 bbls per day and is still 
potentially in the Canadian picture though 
it has not been operated in recent years. 
The earliest experience of John Gilchrist 
in the milling trade of Canada was an 
apprenticeship in the Goldie mill at Ayr, 
Ont., where he served for the purpose of 
gaining Canadian experience. 

Lieutenant Gilchrist will be returning 
shortly to active service with the British 
navy. He is now 20 years old. 
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HUGE STOCKS BENEFIT TO 
GRAIN ELEVATOR COMPANIES 
Toronto, Ont.—That the grain ele- 

vator companies of Canada are benefit- 

ing from the storage and handling of 
the huge stocks of wheat and other 
grains now in the visible supply for 
this country is indicated by the rising 
tendency of their shares on the stock 

All the better 

known companies are sharing in this rise 


markets. larger and 
and may reasonably expect to see the 
value of their securities improve fur- 
ther if production is not too heavily re- 
duced by war. 

The grain growing industries are de- 
pendent to a considerable extent on the 
supply of agricultural labor, which is 


scarce in Canada now that so many of 


the physically fit young men of all rural 
communities are enlisted in armed forces. 
As to the future prospects, it is now 
understood that the government at Ot- 
tawa is waking up to the danger from 
too rigid application of conscription 
laws to farming population. 

In any case, so far as the elevator 
business is concerned it will be quite a 
long time before there is any very 
marked falling off in the stocks of grain 
held in store. 
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NEW AND USED BAG PRICES 

Toronto, Ont.—Current prices for 
new and used flour and feed bags in 
this part of Canada under ceiling regu- 
lations work out per unit as follows: 
New 98s cotton 20.25c, used cottons 10c; 
new 98s jute 17.62c, used 13c; new bran 
bags 8-0z 20.1c, used 1342c; shorts 8-oz 
18.07, used 124%c. Used bags must be 
in almost perfect condition. 
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NUTRITION CAMPAIGN IS 
UNDER WAY IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG, 





Man.—Canada’s national 
nutrition campaign is now under way. 
Dr. L. B. Pett, Ottawa, director of 
nutrition services of the department of 
the pensions and health, is supervising 
the campaign. Extensive publicity is 
pressing home the importance of nutri- 
tion. 








CHEESE AND BUTTER OUTPUT 
AFFECTS FEED SITUATION 


Ont. — Millers and feed 
dealers are interested in the ebb and 
flow of production in the butter and 
cheese factories. Sales of millfeed ac- 
count for this interest. These mill 
products are under ceiling price control 
which makes them the cheapest food for 
cattle in the Canadian set-up. As a con- 
sequence demand is greater than _ the 
supply and mills are obliged to exercise 
considerable control over the amounts 
booked to their regular customers. 

Reports from various parts of tlic 
country indicate some lessening lately 
in the inquiry for millfeed but this is 
probably due to weather conditions and 
the state of country roads. Ontario 
and Quebec are practically snowed-in at 
present. A sequence of heavy snow- 
storms has closed many roads for the 
time being. 

Latest official figures for Ontario in- 
dicate a falling off in production of 
cheese in December, though the total 
for 1942 was more than 20% higher 
than in the previous year. Creamery 
butter was down 6.6% in production for 
the entire year of 1942. Butter is now 
rationed food in Canada, stocks on hand 
for domestic consumption be'ng much 
lower than normal. 


Toronto, 
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FLOUR INDUSTRY HELPS STAMP SALES 

Toronto, Ont.—At a meeting in Ot- 
tawa representatives of the food indus- 
tries of Canada formulated a_ plan 
whereby they will try to increase the 
sale of war savings stamps during the 
month of February to the amount of 
$1,000,000. That means they will sell 
by this special effort at least four mil- 
lions of the 25c stamps. The flour mill- 
ing industry was well represented at 
this meeting and entered fully into the 
spirit of the enterprise. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT REDUCTION 
PROGRAM BRINGS CRITICISM 
Winnirec, Man. — Farmers’ market- 
ings of wheat in western Canada dur- 
ing the 1943-44 crop year starting on 
Aug. 1 will be restricted, as was tlie 
case last year, to 14 bus per authorized 
acre. There will be no change in the 
price, which will remain at 90c_ bu, 
basis No. 1 Northern in store at Fort 
William or Port Arthur. Any whevt, 
whether it is produced in 1943 or in 
any previous year, may be delivered 
within the 14-bu quota. 

A reduction in wheat acreage of 
3,000,000 acres to 17,653,000 acres is ‘ic- 
sired under the program. To encouriz¢ 
reduction in wheat acreage provision is 
being made to pay $2 an acre on 
each acre by which land seeded to wheat 
in 1943 is less than land seeded to wheat 
in 1940. Minimum prices for oats, bar- 
ley and flax will remain at the 1942-43 
level. 

The govérnment’s announcement of 
the 1943 agricultural policy brought 4 
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flood of protest and criticism from dele- 
gatés attending the annual convention of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
at Calgary, Alta. 
the government policy had been adopted 


They charged that 


without consultation with any of the 
farm groups, and contended that farm- 
ers should be able to deliver the amount 
of wheat consumed in a year. 
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SUIT AGAINST THE HECKER 
PRODUCTS CO. DISMISSED 

BurraLo, N. Y.—A suit charging pat- 
ent infringement, brought by Cream of 
Wheat Corp., Minneapolis, against Heck- 
er Products Corp. of Buffalo, has been 
dismissed by agreement, an order signed 
by Federal Judge John Knight disclosed 
Jan. 25. 

John S. Powers, counsel for Cream of 
Wheat, said the suit was dismissed “with- 
out prejudice and without costs to either 
party.” 

In the suit, filed last July, the Minne- 
apolis firm contended Hecker Products 
infringed a patented method of treating 
breakfast cereal. Powers said Hecker 
has ceased making the product. 
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REDUCED COMMERCIAL FEED 
LINES UNDER CONSIDERATION 
Winnipzro, Man.—F. W. Presant, 

feeds administrator, Ottawa, has just 

completed a series of meetings with rep- 
resentatives of feed manufacturing con- 
cerns in the three prairie provinces. At 
one meeting the desirability of reducing 
the number of lines of commercial feeds 
was discussed. Consideration was also 
given to the distribution of proteins so 
that the supply may be available to 
more farmers throughout the Dominion. 

Matters relating to shipping and distri- 

bution of feeds were also under discus- 

sion, but there was no indication that any 
final plans had been drafted. 
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DECEMBER BREWERS’ DRIED 
GRAIN PRODUCTION TOPS 1941 

Wasuincton, D. C.—According to 
figures released recently by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, production of brew- 
ers’ dried grains for December, 1942, to- 
taled 12,800 tons. This compares with 
a total of 11,700 tons for the previous 
month, and 9,800 tons for December, 
1941. 

The figures for December, 1942, are 
preliminary. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT CARRY-OVER 
OF 688,000,000 BUS FORECAST 
Winyieec, Man.—A carry-over of 
688,000,000 bus of wheat is in prospect 
for July 31. 
in a survey of requirements and produc- 
tion goals for 1943 by the agricultural 
department of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The carry-over would rep- 
resent an increase of 264,000,000 bus 
over stocks on hand at the start of the 
crop vear. 


This estimate is made 
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BREAD CONTROL REGULATION 
DISCUSSED BY ALLIED CLUB 
Mixwearouis, Mixn.—Food Distribu- 
tion Order No. 1 was discussed at a 
meeting of the Twin City Allied Club, 
m St. Paul, the evening of Jan. 22. 
Adrian J. Vander Voort, of the Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, interpret- 
ed the rules, with special emphasis on 


the reports bakers have to make cov- 






ering their production of bread and 
rolls, and ingredients used. He touched 
on the sweetening content of invert 
sugar, honey, etc., the part milk solids 
play in the government program, and 
made suggestions as to how bakers can 
continue to operate, notwithstanding the 
growing shortage in sugar, milk and 
shortening. 

Some predicted that there would be 
so much complaint over the discontinu- 
ance of bread slicing that this portion 
of the order would be repealed, but it 
was stated positively that slicing was 
out for the duration, that the necessary 
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steel was being diverted to war essen- 
tials and that double wrappers, needed 
for sliced bread, are not to be _ had. 
When asked what wholesale bakers 
would do, who had their slicing machines 
hooked up with their wrapping unit, and 
the two could not readily be divorced, 
the questioner was told that the simplest 
thing to do was remove the blades from 
the cutter and continue to run the bread 
through the machine to the wrapper. 
Miss Adelaide M. Enright, of En- 
right’s All-O-the-Wheat Flour Co., on 
whose invitation the club met at the 
Women’s City Club, was called out of 
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the city by illness in her family and 
was unable to be present. 
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TO SELL DISTLLLERS 

LovuisvitLE, Ky.—Earl J. Mock, who 
for several years has been secretary of 
the Cummins Distilleries Corp., Louis- 
ville, and Athertonville, Ky., which is in 
process of liquidation, has announced that 
he will represent the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, in sales of granular 
flour to distillers; and also the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Malting Co. in sales of malt for 
use of distillers. 





@ When Napoleon said “an army marches 
on its stomach,” he hardly dreamed of the 
rich and varied fare the American soldier 
enjoys. A balanced diet, yes; but equally 
important is the emphasis on good eating. 


Take his bread, for example. Whether it 
comes from commercial bakers serving the 
camps or is made in the cantonment baker- 


ies, it meets exacting standards of nutrition 


and taste. 


per man! 


t 





It's enriched with vitamins and minerals. 
It contains liberal quantities of milk, 
shortening and sugar. And the boys like 
it—to the tune of eight ounces per day 


Much of this good bread is made with 
the same modern Dextrose sugar so many 
bakers have used. We're proud of the fact 
that CERELOSE has been enlisted to play 


its part for Victory. 


Perfected first for bakers, now accepted by a wide range of food industries, CERELOSE is 
pure white and crystalline Dextrose sugar. Dextrose is one of the most valuable sugars 


found in nature; its nutritive value is recognized by science and the medical profession, 


and more than ever today by the general public. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CERELOSE « DEXTROSE 


TUNE IN 


Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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While wheat and other cereals do not 
contain large amounts of riboflavin, they 
do make important contributions of this 
as well as other factors in the daily 
diet, says a Nutrition Review's sum- 
mary of some observations by Andrews, 
Boyd and Terry in a recent issue of 
Cereal Chemistry. 

A few typical 
wheats, grown in 


varieties of spring 
different parts of 
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Study Made of Riboflavin in 
Samples of Wheat and Bread 


Minnesota, were assayed and there ap- 
peared to be wider varietal differences 
than environmental differences in ribo- 
flavin content. This was contrary to the 
findings in previous studies which led 
to the conclusion that the thiamin con- 
tent was inclined to fluctuate as a re- 
sult of environmental factors but that 
differences between varieties appeared 
to be insignificant. 


Rival wheat was low in _ riboflavin 
(1.06 mg per gram), while Marquis 
wheat was high (1.32 mg per gram). 
Values for hard and soft winter wheats 
compared favorably with those of hard 
spring wheats and the authors call at- 
tention to a tendency toward a greater 
constancy in riboflavin content than was 
found to be the case for thiamin. Other 
cereals (barley, oats, corn and rye) were 
similar to wheat in riboflavin content 
and it is interesting to note that 13 varie- 
ties of yellow corn and 5 varieties of 
white corn were practically identical 
in the amount of riboflavin they con- 
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‘Three Guesses if 


It’s a cinch, too, to see the right answer to | ABLE- 
FRESHNESS for your bread and rolls. 


The secret is in the gluten—in conditioning it so that it 


will take up a greater amount of moisture. 


When this 


added moisture is driven into the gluten (so that it’s held 
throughout the baking period), bread and rolls can be 


sure of having greater moisture-retention capacity. The 


result is added softness and freshness. 


ELIMINATE 


GUESSWORK! 


USE PANIPLUS. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 


30 West Pershing Road 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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tained. This is contrary to the general 
impression that yellow corn is richer 
in riboflavin. 

A study of the distribution of ribo- 
flavin in the various products obtained 
in wheat milling yielded interesting re- 
sults. About two thirds of the total 
riboflavin was found in the feeds—red 
dog flour, bran and shorts. It was im- 
possible to assay wheat germ by the 
microbiological method because takadias- 
tase failed to prevent the “falling off” 
errors that are observed on starchy prod- 
ucts when this enzyme preparation is 
not used. Consequently, assay results 
on wheat germ were considered incorrect 
and were not included. It was found 
that the distribution curves for thiamin 
and riboflavin in the various fractions 
of the wheat berry were comparable and 
paralleled each other closely. 

A study of three series of breads wiis 
made in order to obtain a better idea 
of riboflavin content of wheat products 
after processing and baking, and to com- 
pare the calculated riboflavin content of 
all ingredients before baking with thie 
actual content of bread after baking. 
In spite of the many variables, the 
agreement between calculated and found 
values was extremely good. The authors 
consider this to be fortuitous, 

One bread was made from patent 
flour, another from the same flour con- 
taining 2 mg per gram of added rilyo- 
flavin, and the third was made from 
whole wheat flour. All breads were pre- 
pared using 2% of yeast, salt, sugar, 
shortening and yeast food. Other breacs 
were made containing 3, 6 and 9% of 
nonfat milk solids, respectively. 

No measurable losses of riboflavin oc- 
curred in processing or baking. It was 
found that bread slices could not be 
dried in the light without losses of rilvo- 
flavin. Such losses can be as high as 
50%. This was not so marked in whole 
wheat breads. When nonfat milk solids 
were added in increased amounts, the 
calculated and found riboflavin content 
increased proportionately. Patent flour 
breads ranged from 0.53 to 1.74 mg of 
riboflavin per gram of fresh bread, and 
whole wheat breads ranged from 1.16 
to 2.09 mg per gram of fresh bread, de- 
pending upon the proportions of nonfat 
milk solids. The yeast contained 31.1 
mg per gram and the nonfat milk solids 
contained 20.6 mg per gram of riboflavin. 

While wheat and other cereals do not 
contain large amounts of riboflavin, they 
do make important contributions of this 
as well as other factors to the daily diet. 
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ODORLESS DEODORANT 

“Elimination of objectionable odors 
without replacing it with another odor” 
is the claim of the Hosdreg Chemicals, 
Inc., for their new powdered deodorant 
identified as “Knox-Odor.” The powder, 
it is claimed, neutralizes odor at the 
source and, because it has no odor of 
its own, sweetens and freshens the air. 
The powder is applied or dusted over 
the offensive spot or area by sprinkling 
it from a package, using a powder spray 
gun, or applying it with a trowel. If 
used in a place where it is not desirable 
to allow it to remain, it can be either 
swept up or rinsed away with clear 
water. Since it has a slight abrasive 
action, the manufacturer reports that 
when it is washed away it also serves 


‘as a cleaner. 


It is nonpoisonous and noninjurious 
to man, beast or materials. 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour Milling 


State. 
TENMARQ 
TURKEY It is not possible for any miller to choose his milling 
K A N R E D wheat absolutely by variety. Yet, here at Topeka, with 


the whole Kansas wheatfield reached by the four great 
railways serving us, we can and do pick and choose to 
insure wheat of the three finest milling types —TEN- 
MARQ, TURKEY and KANRED. Just a part of 
PAGE’S particular care to insure quality and baking 


performance. 


PAGE'S 
Fine and Always Dependable 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


" - iden 
ane P. ALR, Vise Pectin TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Potatoes a Determining Factor 
in British Bread Supply Problem 


Lonpon, Enc.—By press and radio 
Lord Woolton, minister of food, is again 
warning the public that unless more pota- 
toes are eaten instead of bread, the ra- 
tioning of bread will inevitably follow. 
Bread means the use of transport from 
overseas, whereas potatoes are on our 
doorstep, as this country was blessed 
with a very abundant crop of excellent 
potatoes last year. Potatoes, it is claimed, 
efficiently take the place of bread, and 
they are cheap and plentiful. 

Lord Woolton accuses the British pub- 
lic of being too complacent about the 
supply of bread. He is surprised, he 
says, to find the catering trade, with 
all its skill, sticking so closely to the 
traditional menus. Rarely is he offered 
a dish made primarily of potatoes. Rare- 
ly does he find no bread beside his plate 
at which to nibble. ‘This nibbling, he has 
said, is “at the very souls of ships and 
the lives of our bravest men.” 

A band of 150 volunteer lecturer- 
demonstrators will shortly be touring the 
country giving courses of instruction 
for bakers in the use of potatoes in flour 
confectionery. At the Ministry of Food 
75 kinds of cakes, pies, tarts and scones, 
all of which contained an appreciable 
proportion of potatoes, recently were 
displayed. 

Among the methods devised by the 
Ministry of Food to save shipping space 
during the past year was the dilution of 
wheaten flour with flour from home- 
grown coarse grains. Notwithstanding a 
bountiful home wheat harvest, the sup- 
ply has fallen a long way short of mini- 
mum needs, 

At one stage it was proposed to make 
use of rye flour in order to eke out the 
wheaten article, but that proposal was 
found that the outturn of the rye crop 
in this country was too small. An en- 
deavor to remedy this has been made by 
offering a special grant to growers of 
dropped because the Ministry of Food 
$7.20 per acre for rye grown and threshed 
in the coming harvest. 

The Ministry of Food has been buying 
oats, probably for 12 months past, but 
has never stated that its stores were 
intended for any specific purpose, nor 
has any of the stock been disposed of, 
so far as is known. For some time mill- 
ers have been experimenting with an 
oat flour—not the fine oat flour produced 
in Scotland by mills especially equipped 
for its manufacture. | 

Millers ground various percentages of 
barley in their manufacture of flour 
in the hard times of 1917-18, so they 
do not view with concern a repetition 
of the process now, but the Ministry of 
Food’s terms for purchasing—the maxi- 
mum price being 20s per 448 lbs below 
the maximum for malting barley—have 
not been successful in securing grain 
of sufficiently good quality for milling. 
This the Ministry of Food admitted on 
Dec. 31, but on Jan. 4, without any pre- 


vious warning, it was decreed that one 
third of the barley bought by traders 
from farmers must be sold to the Min- 
istry of Food’s buying agents. Conse- 
quently, some days of great activity 
followed in the barley section of the 
Mark Lane market, especially when the 
new crop began to be available, malt- 
sters buying up good quality barley to 
meet urgent requirements. 
on Jan. 4 was a remarkable one. 


The scene 
From 
the office window of THe NorrHwesTern 
Mitter a long queue of sellers could be 
observed offering their samples to the 
ministry’s buyers. 
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HOW BREAD TRADE CONTROL 
WORKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Eno.—The word “control” 
is very much to the fore under war- 
time conditions. So it was during the 
last war, when the merchants and own- 
ers of industries in Britain, who are by 
nature individualists accustomed to fight 
their own way in the world, learned to 
detest the sound of it. At the same time 
they had the sense to realize that it was 
a necessary evil, though they looked 
forward to the day when, the war having 
come to an end, they would be able to 
throw off the shackles of state control 
and proceed to conduct their business in 





ANGLO-AMERICAN BAKERS’ 
CLUB IN LONDON 





LoNvoN, ENG.—In order to bring 
American and British bakers togeth- 
er in the bonds of friendship as fel- 
low craftsmen and to foster interna- 
tional understanding and fellowship, 
a “Welcome Club” has been formed 
by the London baking journal, the 
British Baker. Believing that there 
are many bakers among the Ameri- 
can troops and airmen in this coun- 
try, the editor, J. H. Macadam, and 
his staff felt that the opportunity 
must be seized of making contacts 
which might be invaluable in acquir- 
ing knowledge of the different view- 
points on national and technical mat- 
ters between bakers of the two coun- 
Readers of THe NortHwest- 
and THE 


BaKER who have relatives or friends 


tries. 
ERN MILLER AMERICAN 
in the American forces in Britain 
are asked to tell them of the exist- 
ence of the club. Letters should 
be addressed as follows: “B.B. Wel- 
come Club, care The Editor, The 
British Baker, Stafford House, Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 
Readers of the British Baker have 
been asked to join the club. 





their own way and not according to 
official regulations, which were, at times, 
ill conceived. 

Control has come to trade and industry 
during the present war with a vengeance, 
and however irksome many of the regu- 
lations and restrictions imposed may 
have been to those subjected to them, and 
however necessary some may have seemed 
when first conceived, it must be admitted 
that subsequent events have had a habit 
of justifying them, and even of showing 
that their authors had shown some judg- 
ment in anticipating what was likely to 
happen as the war progressed. 

The flour which has been supplied to 
bakers and other users since 1939, manu- 
factured by the home millers, has come 
in for a good deal of criticism, but not 
on account of its grade or quality. The 
critics have been almost entirely a 
small, but vociferous, body of food 
cranks, who sought to be war-time op- 
portunists and have their ideas adopted 
by the government, thereby foisting them 
on the millers, bakers and the consum- 
ing public. Of these three bodies the 
first named remained inarticulate. It 
really did not matter to the milling in- 
dustry whether the flour it produced was 
of 72, 75 or 85% extraction, except that 
as the rate of extraction rose their out- 
put of millfeeds—which were sorely need- 
ed to eke out the limited supplies of 
feedingstuffs available from other 
sourges — proportionately declined. To 
the bakers dearer flour meant reduced 
consumption of bread, smaller sales of 
flour to housewives and the rendering of 
their cakes and pastries less attractive 
to purchasers. 

Since the latter part of March, 1942, 
the bread of this country has been made 
of 85% extraction flour, with which, at 
present, the maximum amount of white 
flour—which is Canadian—a baker may 
use is one eighth. Lord Woolton, the 
Minister of Food, was able to speak in 
a triumphant strain at the National Bread 
Display and Competition, held in Lon- 
don on Nov. 18, when he was told by 
the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Master Bakers, Confectioners and 
Caterers, that all the loaves exhibited— 
exceeding 5,000—were wholesome and fit 
to eat, though already five days old. 
He gave this message to the housewives: 
“If your bread is not keeping, do not 
blame the baker; start nearer home.” 

Of the milling industry Lord Woolton 
said that before the war millers were 
free people but now they were no longer 
free. He controlled the millers of this 
country. They had to use the cereals 
that were to hand and were using a 
great deal more home-grown wheat than 
ever before. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the millers remained silent under 
criticism. L. F. B. 
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DEATH OF IRISH BISCUIT MAKER 

Lonpon, Ene.—George N. Jacob died 
recently in a nursing home in Dublin, 
as a result of a motor accident. He was 
head of W. & R. Jacob & Co., Ltd., of 
Dublin, London, Belfast and Glasgow— 


one of the leading biscuit manufacturing 
firms of the United Kingdom, the busi 
ness having been founded by his father, 
William B. Jacob, in 1857. Mr. Jacob 
was 88 years of age and had been a 
pioneer of motoring, driving his own 
car as long ago as 1905. He had taken 
a prominent part in public affairs in 
Dublin, serving at one time as president 
of the Dublin Chamber of Commerc:; 
twice as president of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce; as member of 
the Dublin Port and Docks Board, and 
of the Federation of Chambers of Com- 
merce of the British Empire of which 
he was vice president in 1930. 
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NORWAY SHORT OF BREAD GRAIN 

Lonvnon, Eno.—It is reported froin 
Stockholm that suffering 
from a shortage of fats and bread grain. 
The Norwegian Minister of Supply has 
admitted this fact and that only « 
month’s supply of margarine can be ob 
tained from raw imported 
from Germany. The deficiency of breil 
grain amounts to 180,000 tons, which hs 
been promised by Germany. Unless this 
is forthcoming it will be impossible {0 
continue the present bread ration. 


Norway is 


materials 
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FOOD SHORTAGE IN INDIA 
CAUSES EXPORT STOPPAGE 


Lonnon, Eno.—M. N. Sarker, com 
merce member of the government of 11 
dia in Delhi, whose portfolio includes the 
food department, recently stated that 
export of food grains from India would 
be stopped from next March owing to the 
acute shortage of such products in India 
itself. He admitted that the situation 
was truly serious and that queues for 
necessities were a common feature in thie 
towns. Prices had gone up so high that 
the middle classes and the poor were ex- 
periencing acute hardships. 

A broad survey of the food situation 
in India indicates that there are acute 
local shortages, particularly in industrial 
areas, and that where there is plenty it 
is not available at controlled prices. 
There is no attual starvation, but riots 
and disorders are feared unless the shor't- 
age of grain foods is remedied. Price 
and other controls have been imposed 
by the government with the view of in- 
suring fair distribution of grain at mod- 
erate prices, but they have not achieved 
their object, for the one thing that is 
unobtainable in India is grain at the 
controlled price, and this because of the 
widespread evasion of the control by 
producers and merchants. 





It is understood that arrangements are 
being made for large quantities of wheat 
to be shipped from Australia to India. 
A purchasing agency also has been sct 
up by the government, with a monopoly 
to purchase wheat in the Punjab on be- 
half of the Punjab government for iis 
city populations, and on behalf of the 
government of India for export to other 
provinces in India. 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Rigid Laboratory Control 
in Your Interest. 


MAINSPRING 


DOUGHBOY 
MAJESTIC 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO « U.S.A. 
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CROWN 
MILLS 


PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








%. SAN FRANCISCO 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Franx Jaecer Mitunc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


—— 








‘MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


4 FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


408 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Interior Wheat 
Stocks Recorded 
at 9-Year High 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Wheat stocks in 
interior mills, elevators and warehouses 
on Jan. 1 were estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 235,221,000 bus, 
largest in nine years of record for that 
date. 

Stocks are 6% larger than record of 
Jan. 1, 1942, and more than_ twice 
as large as the 1935-41 average of 113,- 
046,000 bus. The estimate includes wheat 
owned by Commodity Credit Corp., but 
not 48,000,000 bus as owned by CCC on 
Dec. 31, and stored off farms in its own 
steel and wooden bins. 

January stocks are at record levels 
in hard red winter wheat states and in 
Washington, Oregon and Montana. In 
the Dakotas, stocks are somewhat small- 
er than the record holdings a year ago. 
Holdings are of record size in Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. 

In Iowa, record January stocks at in- 
terior establishments reflect the heavy 
movement of feed wheat to this state this 
season. Stocks are smaller than a year 
ago in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Mis- 
souri, where soft red winter wheat pro- 
duction was very short in 1942. 

These stocks, together with stocks held 
on farms Jan. 1, totaled 729,883,000 bus 
—largest combined stocks in nine years. 

The following table shows Jan. 1 
stocks in these positions by classes. 

Stocks of wheat in interior mills, ele- 
vators and warehouses combined with 
stocks on farms Jan. 1 (in thousand 





bushels) : 
Average, 

Class— 1935-41 1942 1943 
Hard red winter.... 112,049 227,169 334,669 
Soft red winter..... 69,838 87,330 74,755 
Hard red spring..... 69,323 182,929 205,325 
0 rer 17,809 38,579 41,899 
NE eer re 48,288 58,710 63,235 

 6c'F 20 ine cave 317,216 594,717 729,883 
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PORTLAND WHEAT MARKET 
CONTINUES QUITE ACTIVE 


PortTLAND, OreGon.—The wheat market 





continued on a more or less active scale 
here last week. Mills were in and out 
of the market for special varieties of 
wheat, needed to fill their variety of 
flour requirements. Prices were holding 
firmly, but there seemed to be ample 
supplies of wheat available for all classes 
of trade, as prices are several cents 
above the loan value. 

The heavy demand from the Middle 
West has subsided. However, there were 
scattered inquiries for car lots and sales 
were put through on a moderate basis 
for the week. 

Cold weather continues, and crops un- 
doubtedly have suffered damage. The 
extent of the damage will not be known 
for some time, however. Some sections 
had ample snow, but freezing weather 
before it came. It is believed that crops 
west of the Cascades have been pretty 
hard hit by the weather of the past two 
weeks. 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE “E” AWARD 

The Army-Navy “E” award, for out- 
standing achievement in the production 
of materials and weapons of war, has 
been awarded to the Beloit, Wis., plant 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co. The new 
engine shop at Beloit, which covers nine 
acres of floor space within walls and 
under roof, employs over 5,000 men and 
women. nis 
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SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 

















































General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA + SPOKANE « WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorE Orry 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
Generali Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Ine. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn: | 
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MILLERS IN CHICAGO 


Visiting millers in Chicago last week 
were: A. L. Jacobson, Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, Kansas; J. Lloyd Ford, 
Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co; W. H. 
Moody, Moody & Thomas Milling Co., 
Shelby, Ohio; G. Cullen Thomas, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc,, Minneapolis; Earl Schaf- 
er, Maney Milling Co., Omaha; C. C. 
Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas; Milton P. Fuller, Thomas 
Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas; H. R. 
McMartin and Neal Crouch, of King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 


BRIEF STAY 


O. L. Spencer, manager of the Cleve- 
land mill, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., was a brief visitor on 
the New York Produce Exchange at the 
close of the week. 


WEATHER VARIATION 


Howard S. Pearlstone, New York flour 
broker, arrived in the city, having come 
up from Miami Beach by way of Minne- 
apolis. Mrs. Pearlstone accompanied 
him, but was able to catch a plane out 
in a few days and report temperatures 
of 85 degrees in Florida, while New 
York struggled under a baby blizzard. 


LONG TRIP 


John Rathbone, assistant sales man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was 
accompanied by Mrs. Rathbone on his 
recent business trip through the central 
states and the East. While in New York, 
he was a visitor with the S. R. Strisik Co. 


NEW YORK VISITOR 

Leslie R. Olsen, director of products 
control, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, made his headquarters during 
the week at the company’s New York 
offices. 


BACK IN BUSINESS 

James M. Quilty, former vice president 
and manager of H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co., who retired two years ago, on ac- 
count of ill health, to make his home in 
Florida, has returned to Minneapolis and 
is associated with the Hallet & Carey 
Co., as a salesman on the floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


HOME OFFICE CALLERS 

Ellis English, vice president, Harold 
Bell, southern sales manager, and Ken- 
neth Wheatley, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, are spending a 
few days at headquarters in Minneapolis. 


AT HEADQUARTERS 

C. C. Chinski, of the Chinski Trading 
Corp., New York City, is visiting the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, which he represents as a broker. 


AT MICHIGAN MEETING 


Dr. W. H, Strowd, Nashville, secretary 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers Asso- 
ciation, attended a meeting of the Michi- 
gan millers at Grand Rapids. 


H. K. HOLMAN RETIRES 


H. K. Holman has retired from the 
administration of the United States 
Warehouse Act, Washington, D. C., ef- 
fective April 1. The action was neces- 


sitated by physical disability. In 1905 
he and his father built a corn products 
plant which was sold in 1908. Mr. Hol- 
man purchased controlling interest of 
the Fayetteville (Tenn.) Milling Co. in 
1906, and operated it for several years. 


RAILROAD MAN 


George A. Aylsworth, a representative 
of the Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
and formerly for many years engaged 
in the grain business, was in Toledo last 
week, leaving for Buffalo. His head- 
quarters are in Kansas City. 


ON WAY HOME 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co. Kansas City, 
visited the Chicago office of Tue Nortu- 
WESTERN Mitter last week. He had been 
in attendance at the Ohio bakers’ meeting 
and was returning to the mill. 


IN ATLANTA 


Clyde B. Nichols, of Happyvale Flour 
Mills, Griffin, Ga., was an Atlanta vis- 
itor last week. 


NEW JOB 


E. J. Block is sales manager for Felix 
Meyer & Co., Houston, feed distributors. 
He formerly was assistant general man- 
ager for the Josey-Miller Co., Beau- 
mont, Texas, feed firm, and before that 
was with the Texas Star Flour Mills at 
Galveston and New York for 23 years. 


EASTERN TRIP 
William M. Steinke, vice president of 


the King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
is in the East. 
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CAPTAIN ROBERT 8S. HOLT 


The death of Captain Robert S. Holt, 
of the army air forces, from wounds in- 
curred during the battle in the Southwest 
Pacific area, is reported. Captain Holt 
was president of Finlay, Holt & Co., Ltd., 
importer and exporter, and an officer in 
several other companies, and he was the 
son of Philetus H. Holt, formerly the ac- 
tive member of Holt & Co., the oldest 
flour firm in New York. The concern 
was established in 1808 and five genera- 
tions of the family succeeded to it. The 
firm shipped flour to all of the mar- 
kets of the world. The firm was incor- 
porated in 1923 and “Bob” worked for it 
until 1927 when he founded the import 
and export business with which he was 
connected at the time of his death. His 
father survives him, in addition to his 
wife, a daughter and a son, and three 
sisters. 


WILLIAM J. BANSPACH 


William J. Banspach, co-partner in 
Banspach Bros., Providence, R. I., bak- 
ery, died recently, following an illness 
of several weeks. Despite his 83 years 
of age, he had been active in the busi- 
ness until last August. He was born in 
Providence June 29, 1859, and lived 
there all his. life. As a young man, he 
and his brother, Henry J. Banspach, 
started the bakery business which for 


many years operated both retail and 
wholesale departments. During recent 
years, the bakery has specialized in whole- 
sale goods. 


WILLIAM E. DODGE 


William E, Dodge, 72, vice president 
of the Cereal Mills Co., Wausau, Wis., 
died Jan. 26 from a heart attack. He 
had been affiliated with the milling in- 
dustry since 1898. He was a partner 
in the H. E. McEachron Co., merchant 
millers, which in 1915 changed its name 
to the Cereal Mills Co. Mr. Dodge also 
had been among the original incorpora- 
tors of the Northern Milling Co., and 
the Dodge-Hooker Mills, both of Wausau, 
and was vice president of the Sparr Mill- 
ing Co., Marshfield, Wis., prior to its 
acquisition by the Marshfield Milling Co. 
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AUTO ACCIDENT PROVES 
FATAL TO OLAF E. ROOTH 


Olaf E. Rooth, of Minneapolis, who has 
been representing the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co. in northern Wisconsin 
and upper Michigan, died Jan. 28, from 








The Late Olaf E. Rooth 


injuries sustained in an automobile acci- 
dent earlier in the week. Mr. Rooth was 
66 years of age, and had been connected 
with the Commander interests since 1924. 
Burial was at St. Croix Falls, Wis., 
Jan. 30. 
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FIRE DESTROYS PLANT OF 
NORTHERN SUPPLY CO. 


Fire on Jan. 23 destroyed the feed 
mill of the Northern Supply Co., Amery, 
Wis., the loss being estimated at $75,000. 
A strong wind kept the flames away 
from the company’s warehouse, office 
buildings and tanks, but an added 
tragedy was the loss of nine tons of 
meat scraps which had been brought 
from the warehouse into the mill only 
a short time before the fire started. 
The fire started in the basement, which 
housed the boiler and diesel engine, but 
its cause was undetermined. The plant 
was covered by insurance, and it will be 
rebuilt as soon as it is possible to ob- 
tain the necessary materials and equip- 
ment. The firm has done a substantial 
business in a rich agricultural commun- 
ity. S. M. Lien. and Edson Davis are 
officials of the company. 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 
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Frederick G. Atkinson, president of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
left Jan. 31, to enter the naval officers’ 
training school at Dartmouth College. 

* 

Minos Fletcher, III, son of the man- 
ager of the Colonial Milling Co., Nash- 
ville, is in training at Fort Sill, Okla. 
Joe W. Johnson, formerly bookkeeper 
for the mill, is in service at Fort Benja- 
min Franklin, Indiana. 

* 

First Lieutenant John M. McKean, 
well-known flour salesman, Cleveland, 
Ohio, now stationed at 2138 F Street 
N.W., Washington, D. C., writes: “I get 
letters from a lot of the flour men and 
from many bakers. I feel proud that 
after all these years so many feel that 
they want to write.” 

* 


Lieutenant H. D. Overstreet, of the 
Army Air Corps, formerly with the 
grocery products. division, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Jacksonville, Fla., office, 
spent several days in Atlanta last week 
and visited the regional office of the 
company. Lieutenant Overstreet will be 
stationed at Cochran Field, Macon, Ga. 
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QUAKER OATS CO. CASE 
NOW BEFORE HIGH COURT 


Oral arguments on the Federal Security 
Administrator’s case against the Quaker 
Oats Co. involving the appeal which the 
cereal company took from the adminis- 
trator’s farina and enriched farina stand- 
ards will be heard before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Feb. 4. 
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CEREAL PRODUCTS, FLOUR 
REMAIN ON STAMP LIST 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Participants of 
the food stamp program will be able 
to buy cereal products at eligible retail 
food stores until March 31, 

The list for February and March issued 
by the FDA includes corn meal, hominy 
(corn) grits, enriched wheat flour, self- 
rising flour, enriched self-rising flour, 
whole wheat (graham) flour and wheat 
flour. 
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TANNER STEPHENSON HEADS 
KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Tanner G. Stephen- 
son, of Checkerboard Elevator Co., Kan- 
sas City, was elected president of the 
Kansas City Feed Club at its meeting 
Jan. 28. He succeeds Louis J. Flora, 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. 

Other officers elected were J. Frank 
Cavanaugh, Thompson-Hayward Chemi- 
cal Co., vice president; C. L. Brown, 
Rodney Milling Co., secretary; Ed A. 
Worth, L. C. Worth Commission Co. 
treasurer. 

_ Meetings during 1943 will be held 
every other month instead of having the 
usual summer holiday of three or four 
months. About 60 attended the dinner. 
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Complete Text of CCC Offer 
to Support Millfeed Prices 


The complete text of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. offer to support millfeed 
prices at $1.50 ton under ceiling prices 


follows: 


In accordance with the announcement by 
the Department of Agriculture on Dec. 30, 
1942, the Commodity Credit Corp. will sup- 
port the price of millfeeds processed from 
flour manufactured for human consumption 
(not including millfeeds derived from the 
processing of wheat for the manufacture 
of alcohol) at $150 ton below the Office 
of Price Administration ceiling. This no- 
tice will constitute the corporation’s offer 
to purchase all millfeeds at $150 below 
the ceiling price and authorizes millers to 
repurchase such millfeeds at the market 
price therefor as hereinafter determined, 
and to pay to millers the amount by which 
such support price exceeds the average mar- 
ket price for the particular period, as deter- 
mined by the Commodity Credit Corp., 
upon receipt of a request for payment and 
notarized certification of shipments of 
millfeeds. 

Each request and certification shall apply 
to only one mill, but will apply as to deliv- 
eries made by the mill regardless of the 
point to which the millfeed is delivered. 

The daily market price for each type of 
millfeed will be determined for seven basing 
points (Kansas City, Buffalo, Galveston, 
Seattle-Portland, Minneapolis, Chicago and 
St. Louis) by the Food Distribution Admin. 
istration and submitted to the Office of the 
Regional Director of the corporation serving 
the area in which the basing point is lo- 
eated. The price submitted to such office 
shall be reviewed by the regional director 
of the corporation and representatives of 
the milling and feed industries, after which 
the regional director shall determine a daily 
average market price’'for each basic market 
either on one representative type of mill- 
feed or on the weighted average of more 
than one type of millfeed. A simple aver- 
age of such daily average market price for 
each semimonthly period shall constitute the 
average market price for millfeeds at the 
basing point for that particular period. 

The corporation will pay to each miller 
basing at the particular base point for each 
ton of feed delivered, upon receipt of proper 


request for payment and certification, the 
applicable amount for the period during 
which the sale was made. Payments will 
be made only once each month. If the av- 
erage of the daily average prices of mill- 
feeds for Kansas City for the first semi- 
monthly period of a particular month is $34 
and for the second period of the same 
month is $35.50, and the support price at 
Kansas City is $35, a support payment of 
$1 ton for all types of millfeed sold during 
the first period of the month will be paid 
and no payment will be made for sales 
made during the second period. 

Payments will be made only on millfeeds 
sold on vr subsequent to Jan. 25, 1943. Semi- 
monthly periods will be from the first to 
the fifteenth, inclusive, and from the six- 
teenth to the end of the calendar month, 
inclusive. Except that the first period for 
which support payments are offered will 
be for the period beginning Jan. 25 and 
endirg Feb. 15. Requests for payment and 
certifications for payment for feed delivered 
in any month must be postmarked not later 
than the fifteenth day of the succeeding 
month. Requests for payment and certi- 
ficates for payment should be for the entire 
montk, but should indicate deliveries for 
sales made during each semimonthly pe- 
riod separately. The miller must report the 
tonnage of millfeed sold during each semi- 
monthly period for which payments will be 
made, 

Each miller should designate a _ basing 
point for each mill subject to approval by 
the corporation. The basing point selected 
for a particular mill must be indicated on 
the original request for payment and cer- 
tificate must be within a reasonable trade 
territory for such mill, and must be used 
for subsequent requests. In the event the 
basing point selected by a mill is not ap- 
proved by the corporation the corporation 
will designate a point which appears to be 
most applicable to the mill. 

All requests for support payments must 
be postmarked not later than 120 days after 
the close of the semimonthly period during 
which the millfeed was sold. 

This program will be in operation as to 
all sales of millfeeds made subsequent to 
Jan 25. 1943, and prior to July 1, 1943, 
unless otherwise canceled or amended by 
Commodity Credit Corp. as to sales made 
after a particular date within such period. 


J. B. HUTSON, President. 





Farm Records Broken in ’42 
But Requirements Rise More 


Wasuincton, D. C.—yYear-end esti- 
mates indicate that output of livestock 
and livestock products in 1942, for sale 
and home consumption, was up 12% from 
1941, crop production was up nearly 
14%, and total agricultural production 
was up more than 12%, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 

The estimate of total crop production 
is slightly lower than indications earlier 
in the year, the estimated output of live- 
stock and livestock products is higher 
and the total is slightly higher, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics points 
out in a summary of recent agricultural 
developments. Crop yields per acre 
were 12% above the 1941 record. The 
1942 goals called for increases of 9% 
in livestock and livestock products, and 
6% in total agricultural production. 

Total cash farm income for 1942, in- 
cluding government payments, is now 

, forecast at $15,900,000,000 in place of 
$15,600,000,000 forecast earlier. In part, 
this is because government payments are 
being made earlier than expected. 
Although by mid-December farmers 
were receiving 115% of parity, for the 
whole of 1942 they received an average 
of 108% of parity for their products. 
During the last war, farmers averaged 
117% of parity in 1917 and 116% in 
1918. By 1919 they were getting 106% 
Since the prices they paid had risen 
faster than the prices they received. 
Many new records were set in 1942— 
among them, total crop yields, agricul- 
tural production and income. Among the 
most striking were the new record yields: 
corn, 85.5 bus an acre as compared to 





the previous record of 31.7 in 1906; 
wheat, 19.8 bus as compared to 16.9 in 
1941, and cotton, 275.1 lbs per acre as 
compared to 269.9 in 1937. Potatoes, 
dry edible beans and tame hay were some 
of the other crops that reached new 
highs in yield, and rye equaled its former 
record. 

Looking forward into 1943, unprece- 
dented national income and rising gov- 
ernment requirements seem likely to in- 
crease demand for farm products more 
than production will increase. Attain- 
ment of 1943 goals would result in an 
increase from 1942 of about 12% in out- 
put of livestock and livestock products 
and a 4% increase in total agricultural 
production, although crop production 
would be around 11% lower if yields 
per acre drop back to the 1937-41 aver- 
age. Total food production would be 
increased around 6% as a result of in- 
creased food production and conversion 
from nonfood production called for by 
the wartime farm goals. If the goals 
are attained, a new food production 
record will be set in 1943 for the seventh 
consecutive year. 

After government requirements have 
been met, the volume of 1943 food pro- 
duction left for civilians is expected to 
be about the same as the 1985-39 aver- 
age, but 10% below 1942. Consumers 
may have about 10% more money for 
good services and savings in 1943 than 
in 1942. In contrast, the volume of 


goods available probably will be at 


least 15% less; total goods and services 
about 10% less. 
Prospects for meeting and even ex- 


ceeding the 1948 pig crop goal, which 
calls for a 15% increase in spring and 
fall litters, seem excellent on the basis 
of indications that 24% more sows will 
farrow pigs in the spring of 1948 than 
did a year earlier. Indications are that 
the number of cattle fed in the corn 
belt will be somewhat larger this season 
than last, but that fewer cattle will be 
fed in the western states. November 
shipments ef feeder lambs into the corn 
belt were the largest on record for the 
month; but fewer lambs may be fed 
in the western states, except California. 

Present wool consumption quotas will 
permit a considerable increase in the 
quantity of wool going into civilian 
worsted fabrics during the period ending 
July 31. 

Supplies of chickens in the next few 
months will be seasonally small, but 
above a year ago. Storage stocks are 
the largest on record. In contrast, egg 
production is increasing seasonally at a 
much higher level than a year ago, but 
stocks of shell eggs are the lowest on 
record and frozen egg stocks are below 
those a year ago because of heavy drying 
operations. 

Demand for farm labor last fall was 
the greatest since April, 1920, and two 
thirds greater than the depression low 
in 1982. Farm employment Dec. 1, 
1942, was above that of a year earlier, 
because of an increase in numbers of 
family workers. The number of hired 
hands was down 2%. 

In line with 1948 goals calling for re- 
duced acreage of wheat and rye, to 
make way for increases in war-vital 
crops, the fall seeded acreage of wheat 
was down 2% and of rye down 8% from 
acreages seeded in the fall of 1941. 

Packs of most of the important vege- 
tables were of record size in 1942. Pro- 
duction of vegetables for processing was 
18% greater than in 1941, but large 
military requirements make rationing 
necessary to assure equitable distribu- 
tion to civilians. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


W. R. JOHNSON, IOWA 
FLOUR DISTRIBUTOR, DEAD 


W. R. Johnson, 64, president of the 
G. S. Johnson Co., wholesale flour and 
feed concern in Davenport, Iowa, the 
Carpenter-Johnson Co., Cedar Rapids, 
and the Iowa Flour Co., Des Moines, died 
Jan. 22. Mr. Johnson was prominent in 
Davenport religious and civic work, and 
took a special interest in the boys and 
young men of the community. He was a 
member of the board of the International 
Council of Religious Education, inter- 
ested in the Y.M.C.A., a director of the 
University of Dubuque, and a member 
of the Rotary Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce. 








Millfeed Plan 





(Continued from page 9.) 
ton, the CCC would pay each mill $1 
ton for all the millfeed it sold during the 
period. If the market price should 
average $35 ton or more no CCC pay- 
ment would be made. 

Market prices of millfeed currently are 
below the support prices in the CCC 
program in some markets and above in 
other markets. 
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WPB STARTS DRASTIC 
TRANSPORT CONTROL 


Order Aimed at Elimination of Cross 
Hauls So Far Affects Only 
Tank: Cars 53 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Produc- 
tion Board has issued, to become effective 
March 1, a drastic Transportation Con- 
trol Order No. 1 aimed at elimination 
of cross hauling, long hauling and similar 
use of railroad equipment. 

The order at present affects only tank 
cars, but is so written as to allow amend- 
ments from time to time to include other 
equipment and other commodities. 

The regulation prescribes a zoning sys- 
tem for molasses and a preregistration 
device covering tank car movements of 
acids and various chemicals. On April 1 
a zoning system on caustic soda. becomes 
effective, prescribing 13 zones over the 
country within which this commodity may 
move without restriction, but no inter- 
zone movements may be made without 
permits. 

The molasses control limits shipments, 
except for use in two specified products, 
to 200 miles, and requires permits for 
all longer movements. 

Important fat and oils such as soy- 
bean oil and other vegetable oils, in tank 
cars, are included in the order, but are 
contained in a schedule which does not 
require these shipments to move under 
permits. In other words, as described 
by the WPB transportation and stock- 
piling division, the order will divert as 
many tank cars as possible to petroleum 
movement and parcel out the remaining 
limited number so that most important 
products, in this case fats and oils, have 
first call on the equipment. 

The preregistration requirement, which 
affects a considerable list of acids and 
chemicals, calls for shippers listing with 
WPB in advance a schedule of potential 
shipments of those commodities by tank 
cars for a set future period. Then, as 
these are filled, the movements may pro- 
ceed unless forbidden by WPB, without 
permit. However, deviations from the 
original schedules would require permits. 


¥ ¥ 


Brewery Abandons 
West Coast Markets 


In one of the first major moves toward 
voluntary reduction of transportation 
cross-hauling, aimed at avoiding manda- 
tory action to this end by the government, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis brewing 
firm, has announced abandonment of its 
west coast markets. 

Adolphus Busch II disclosed the move 
in a telegram to the War Production 
Board. 

The curtailment, arranged after con- 
ferences with the WPB beverages and to- 
bacco division, is expected to be first in a 


' series of similar cross-hauling and long- 


haul eliminations within the brewing in- 
dustry. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
MOBILE GROCERS WANT SLICING 
Mosite, Ata.—Food dealers of Mobile 

recently passed resolutions protesting the 

ban on slicing bread. A copy was wired 
to Roy F. Hendrickson, administrator, 

Federal Food Distribution, Washington, 

D. C. The dealers said that bread will 

be wasted if sliced by housewives and 

that bread taken from waxed paper will 
become stale quicker than if left in the 
wrapper. 
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e THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES - 





| WHEAT 


No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING (Minneapolis) 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER (Kansas City) 


No. 2 SOFT WINTER (St. Louis) 
ACTIVE FUTURE (Chicago) 
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FLOUR 


ttt ttt tt +s SPRING STANDARD PATENT (Minneapolis) 
O—O—O—O—-O—O _HARD WINTER 95% PATENT (Kansas City) 


©ee000¢66 026 @ SOFT WINTER SHORT PATENT (St. Louis) 
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SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis; With cash durum selling 
relatively higher than the ceilings on semo- 
linas, sales of the latter naturally are re- 
stricted. But most durum mills have all 
the business they can handle for the next 
two or three months, so are not anxious 
to sell at present levels. Directions are 
more than plentiful. Ceilings on fancy No. 
1 semolina and durum fancy patent $7.10 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and standard 
$6.90. 

In the week ended Jan. 30, nine Minne- 
apolis &nd interior mills made 111,020 bbls 
durum products, against 102,447, made by 
nine mills in the previous week. 


Buffalo: Demand and sales up sharply 
at ceiling basis in an effort to assure avail- 
ability of durums as needed; shipping di- 
rections also continue on high level with 
macaroni plants operating at capacity and 
in some cases cutting down orders for fin- 


ished goods; trend firm; supply fair; on 
bulk basis, all rail, No. 1 $7.83; durum 
fancy patent $7.83, macaroni flour $7.33, 


first clear $5.93, second clear $4.18, durum 
granular not quoted. 


Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1 $7.85, bulk, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


St. Louis: Prices steady to 10c higher; 
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sales and shipping directions fair; first grade 
semolina $7.82, granular $7.62, No. 3 $7.42, 
fancy patent $7.82. 

Philadelphia: Market ruled firm, with of- 
ferings light and demand moderate; No. 1 


fancy $7.95, No. 1 regular $7.75. 
Chicago: Demand shows an improvement 
with a few sales reported; No. 1 semolina 


$7.10@7.37, standard No. 1 $6.90@7.17. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: The 
rye market continues very strong, with spec- 
ulative buying of the futures. There are 
rumors to the effect that an export move- 


ment is in prospect. The option advanced 
3%c bu last week, while premiums on cash 
grain strengthened. In consequence, flour 


quotations were again advanced 5@10c. 
Demand, however, was light and confined 
largely to car lots.. Pure white rye flour 
$4.85@5.10 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, pure medium $4.65@4.90, pure 
dark $4.15@4.40. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend firm; supply 
ample; in 98-lb cottons: $5.65, medium 
$5.45, dark $4.85. 


St. Louis: Prices advanced 15c; sales and 
shipping directions fair; pure white $5.55 
bbl, medium $5.40, dark $5, rye méal” $5.20. 


New York: As prices advance interest 























and sales continue 
ents $5.30@5.65. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.15, medium 
dark rye $6.15, rye meal $6.50, Wisconsin 
pure straight $6.60, Wisconsin white patent 
$6.90. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; pure white rye 
flour $5.35@5.50, medium $5@5.25, dark 
$4.50@ 4.65. 

Philadelphia: Offerings moderate; market 
rules firm with demand fair; prices higher; 
white patent $5.35@5.50. 

Chicago: A fair amount of sales reported; 
directions good; white patent $4.95@5.10, 
medium $4.75@4.90, dark $4.25@4.55. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


light; pure white pat- 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


Following table shows open contracts at 
Kansas City and St. Louis on Feb. 1, in 
tons. This is the short side of contracts 
only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 


Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 














February 2,520 1,440 240 840 240 
March 4,320 2,640 480 2,280 720 
BROE. «oc see 2,160 2,280 1,080 2,520 1,560 
OO  — ae 2,640 2,040 1,080 3,840 1,920 
WD. 2.0 see8 -_ 1,200 -- 1,200 120 

Totals ...11,640 9,580 2,880 10,680 4,560 


*Delivered in Chicago. 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ending Jan. 30, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments 9 Stocks 


1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis .. 581 304 44 98 1,865 3,130 
Duluth 4 ee as .. *940 1,385 
*Includes 296,000 bys in bond. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 


ending Jan. 30, in tons, with comparisons: 
-~Receipts—, -—Shipments- 
1943 194219431942 
Minneapolis ... oe ese 13,650 10, 730 
Kansas City 2,325 2,500 6,025 6,209 
Philadelphia .. 400 300 TT ee 
Milwaukee .... 60 20 2,700 «2,720 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, -Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative ‘i&- 
ures for the previous weeks: 
; ——Week ending—— 
Jan.16 Jan,23 Jan. 30 
Five mills ....... *18,287 20,810 14,184 
*Four mills. 
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What did you do today 


...for Freedom? 


Today, at the front, he died . . . Today, what did you do? 
Next time you see a list of dead and wounded, ask yourself: 
| “What have J done today for freedom? 
What can I do tomorrow that will save the lives of 


men like this and help them win the war?” 


To help you to do your share, the Government has organized the Citizens Service Corps as a part of local 
Defense Councils, with some war task or responsibility for every man, woman and child. Probably such a 
Corps is already at work in your community. If not, help to start one. A free booklet available through this 
magazine will tell you what to do and how to do it. Go into action today, and get the satisfaction of doing a 


needed war job well! EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER 











CONTRIBUTED BY THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS OF AMERICA. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales satisfactory when con- 
sidered in relation to the large back-logs 
being carried by most mills. Sales 47% 
of capacity, the same as the previous week 
but somewhat less than the 55% of the 
same week a year ago. Bakers still buying 
rather freely whenever their contracts get 
down to the level where it is wise to refill. 
Family buyers became somewhat more 
timid after they heard that ceilings would 
be refigured monthly after March 10. 

Operations high, with mills turning out 
more flour in the Kansas City area than 
any week since the short period following 
the outbreak of war in 1939. Export busi- 
ness good whenever space is found for ship- 
ment. Clears strong. 

Quotations, Jan. 30: established brands of 
family flour $7.50@7.85, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.42, 95% $6.30@6.42, straight 
grade $6.20@6.30, first clear $4.85@5.25, sec- 
ond clear $4.60@4.80, low grade $4.30@4.55. 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domestic 
business active, 11 fair, 2 quiet, 4 slow 
and 6 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales approximated 25% 
as compared to 80 last week. Bookings all 
domestic and were replenishments of low 
stocks. Operation declined slightly and was 
75% as compared to 80% last week. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 30, basis 98-lb cottons, deiiv- 
ered Oklahoma points: hard wheat short 
patent flour $8.40 bbl, soft wheat short pat- 
ent flour $8.40, standard patent $8. 


Omaha: Sales smaller this week, ranging 
from 50 to 200% of capacity. Bulk of 
sales for prompt shipment. Very little sold 
for future delivery. Shipping directions on 
former sales continued fair to good. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 30: family fancy $6.70@7.20, 
family standard $6.10@6.60, bakers short 
$5.90@6.45, bakers standard $5.75 @6.25. 

Wichita: Sales from 10 to 50%, directions 
from 100 to 120%; prices about steady. 

Hutchinson: The buying wave has ended 
and interest back to the late 1942 rut. 
Only a small volume of new business 
booked, trade giving evidence of saturation. 
Shipping directions continue to swamp the 
mills. 


Texas: While some mills report a fall- 
ing off in sales in the last week in Janu- 
ary, compared to the previous week, av- 
erage seems still to be 35 to 40% of ca- 
pacity, with family leading. Texas mills 
in line to the Southeast and some busi- 
ness has been worked; in general the out- 
let is near home. Operations remain 
around 70 to 80% of capacity. Prices 
unchanged; quotations Jan. 29: family flour 
48's extra high patent $7.80@8.20, high pat- 
ent $7.30@7.70, standard bakers 98's, under 
44% ash, $6.58; first clears, sacked, $5.40@ 
5.60, delivered Texas common points or 
Galveston domestic rate. 


Salina: Demand continues slow, with very 
little business accomplished. Shipping di- 
rections good. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Only scattered small lot 
sales reported last week by spring wheat 
mills, the total business done amounting to 
about 63% of capacity, compared with 70% 
a week earlier and 75% a year ago. No 
army or navy sales reported for the week, 
and large bakery buyers conspicuous by 
their absence. The latter well covered for 
the time being, and, according to all re- 
ports, their bread business is exceptionally 
good. The same, however, cannot be said 
for the smaller wholesalers. A slight falling 
off in shipping directions is noted here and 
there, but, in the main, most mills are still 
behind on deliveries, and have all the direc- 
tions they can conveniently handle. 

Quotations, Feb. 2: established brands 
family patents $6.75@6.80 bbl, spring first 
patent $6.50@6.55, standard patent $6.30@ 
6.40, fancy clear $6.45@6.65, first clear $6.20 
@6.30, second clear $4.60@5, whole wheat 
$6@ 6.65. 


Interior Mills, including Duluth: Not 
much interest on part of trade in new 





bookings. Sales light, but shipping direc- 
tions heavy. Feed market inactive and un- 
dertone weaker. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: Market shows an improvement, 
with a fair amount of business reported. 
Shipping directions and deliveries good, but 
demand not urgent, although a few in- 
quiries made. Family sales and deliveries 
very good, but because of extension of ceil- 
ings, sales have dropped off a little. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 30: spring top patent $6.82 
@7.02, standard patent $6.65@6.90, first 
clear $6.30@6.70, second clear $4, family 
flour $8.50@8.65; hard winter short patent 
$6.60@6.92, 95% patent $6.45@6.75, first 
clear $5.75@6.25; soft winter short patent 
$6.90@7.50, standard patent $6.70@7.25, first 
clear $6.30@6.50. 

St. Louis: Volume of new business some- 
what lighter than of late. A few fair- 
sized orders are of record to the cake and 
cracker trade for prompt to 120 days. 
Usual car lot orders rather light. Good 
demand for high grade protein clears at 
unchanged prices, otherwise demand light. 
Jobbers report little being done, awaiting 
further information as to their position in 
regard to their margins. Shipping instruc- 
tions show big increase. Quotations, Jan. 
30: soft wheat bakers patent (ceiling price) 
$6.70 per bbl, cake flour $8.35, family soft 
wheat short patent at $7.80@8.40, straight 
$7.80@8.40, first clear $6@6.50; hard wheat 
bakers patent (ceiling price) $6.50@6.68, 
family short patent $7@7.50, 95% $6.50@ 
6.68, first clear $5.25@6, spring wheat bak- 
ers patent, straight and 95%, $6.68. 

Toledo: Conditions in soft wheat milling 
in central states appear to be unchanged. 
As has been already pointed out—it is dif- 
ficult to see how new sales of flour in any 
volume can be made on the basis of the 
present cost of red wheat and the imposed 
flour ceiling. We have a seller’s market 
and a large volume of flour might be sold 
if one could step over the ceiling level with 
impunity. As it is, no prices or quotations 
on flour are available. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c 
rate points tu New York, Jan. 29, was 
$1.53%, equivalent to 14c over the close of 
Chicago May, and it will be noted that the 
premium is steadily advancing, and tends 
to offset any temporary decline in the 
price of the future. 


THE EAST 


Buffalo: Demand from the bakery trade 
has slumped. Some of the slack in the 
bakery trade was made up in family busi- 
ness, on which fair bookings were secured. 
Both bakery and family, as well as the 
wholesale trade, has placed directions on a 
heavy scale. Production of the mills con- 
tinues close to capacity, and as during 
World War I, the trend seems to indicate 
that most of the problems will be pro- 
duction, transportation, and that sellers are 
in the drivers’ seat for some time to come. 
Prices continue at the ceiling level. For- 
eign demand light and if shipping were 
available a brisk trade would be the result. 

New York:. Current sales spotty. Good 
volume earlier in month has filled buyers’ 
needs, and jobbers have purchased to estab- 


lish their ceilings and to cover near-by 
needs. Jobbers continue to be the chief 
buyers, although. inquiriés were made by 
the large baking trade and one fair-sized 
round lot reported to the medium-sized 
manufacturer. Spring high glutens firm 
and their sale is not stressed by many 
mills; clears also sparingly offered, while 
soft wheat cake flours continue to be almost 
out of the market. Quotations, Jan. 29: 
spring high glutens $7.55@7.68, standard 
patents $7.10@7.38, clears $6.80@7.35; south- 
western high glutens $7.10@7.30, standard 
patents $6.90@7.10, clears $6.35@6.45; soft 
winter straights, $7.35@7.50. 


Boston: Business scarce. Nothing mar- 
ketwise to encourage buying and the large 
majority are not in a position of having to 
make commitments at the moment. Con- 
sequently the only bookings are either for 
fill-in or from those few who do not have 
an ample supply on the books. Business 
scattered and made up of both bread and 
cake types. Nothing over a minimum car 
lot uncovered. Bakers gave most of their 
attention to the workings of the new food 
order. Family trade continues to account 
for a fair volume of business and retail 
outlets are experiencing a growing demand. 
Directions on old contracts highly encour- 
aging. Mill quotations unchanged. Quo- 
tations Jan. 30: spring high gluten $7.50@ 
7.65, short patent $7.30@7.40, standard pat- 
ent $7.15@7.25, first clears $6.95@7.10; 
southwestern short patent $7.30@7.40, stand- 
ard patent $7.10@7.25; Texas short patent 
$7.35@7.50, standard patent $7.20@7.35; soft 
winter patent $7.50@7.70, straights $7.30@ 
7.50, clears $7.15@7.30. 

Philadelphia: Comparatively little change 
in the market. Undertone firm, with offer- 
ings light. Buyers cautious and confining 
operations in most cases to small lots for 
the satisfaction of immediate needs. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 30: spring wheat short patent 
$7.35@7.50 bbl, standard patent $7.20@7.35, 
first spring clear $6.90@7.10, hard winter 
short patent $7.15@7.30, 95% $7@7.15, soft 
winter straights nominal. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light, with shipping 
directions exceptionally active. With nom- 
inal prices at ceiling holding on nearly all 
types of flour demand is not so pronounced. 
Family flour demand improved. Clears in 
active demand, but scarce. Cake flour situ- 
ation not satisfactory to consumers due to 
high ceiling prices. Quotations, Jan. 30: 
spring wheat short patent $7.35@7.45, 
straight $7.20@7.25, first clear $6.75@7, hard 
winter short patent $7.25@7.45, straight 
grade $7.05@7.25; high gluten $7.15@7.45, 
first clear $6.25@6.85, soft winter bakers 
short patent $8.25@8.50, straight grade $6.75 


@6.90. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Further recession in sales 
last week with buyers inclined to hold off 
adding to their present commitments. Al- 
though sales were light, however, purchases 
were for 120 days or more future delivery. 
Southwestern hard wheat flours in best de- 
mand. Midwestern in mild demand, Pacific 
Coast in no demand, and northern spring 
wheat continued unquoted. 

Quotations, Jan. 30: hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.95@7.20, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.70@6.95, 95% $6.50@6.60, first clear 
$5.60@6.10, second clear $5@5.40, soft wheat 
short patent $7.45@8.05, straight $6.70@7.05, 
first clear $5.55@5.90. 

Atlanta: Sales scattered and not heavy. 
Blenders continue to purchase pretty good 
amounts of soft wheat short patent; no 
interest in other blending grades. Shipping 
directions from them good, Family flour 
sales light and scattered for immediate 
shipment. Orders for delivery heavy. In- 
terest in bakery flour on the slow side, only 
occasional commitments being made as ma- 
jority still covered by good contracts. Move- 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


— 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b, at indicated points: 


Chicago tMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
a ee ae S..c- QBROe 8... OSEFO Go ccrMoece eens @eeee $....@40.00 
Hard winter bran ....... -++-@38.00 ....@.... 33.25@34.00 36.25@36.50 ....@.... 
Standard middlings* o+++@37.60 ....@34.60 ....@.... cece Mecee +» @39.00 
Flour middlingst ........ ..++@38.50 ....@34.50 36.25@36.50 38.75@39.00 ....@39.00 
MOG GOW cccccvcecccseces ooee@38.60 ....@34.50 ....@.... «+--@39.00 ....@39.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring OTAM .cccccccccces $45.00@46.00 $43.50@43.75 $44.50@45.50 $....@.... $....-@.... 
Hard winter bran ....... rie, ser 43.75 @44.25 YA er PT eoeeD cos 
Soft winter bran ........ ee Pee cece 44.50@45.50 ....@40.50 41.00@41.50 
Standard middlings* 45.00@46.00 42.50@43.00 43.00@43.50 cove @eoce TTT. were 
Flour middlingst ........ «ws... @.... 43.00@43.50 44.00@44.50 ....@40.50 42.00@42.50 
Red Go® cccccccccccccces +++@.... 43.00@48.50 ....@44.00 ....@.... occ o@ cscs 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .......+5 $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qwinnipeg ....... «++ +@28.00 +++. @29.00 oscete wees 


*Brown shorts. Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices, 
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ment of flour to bakers good as their busi. 
ness is excellent. Prices unchanged. 

Quotations, Jan. 30: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $7.75@7.85, standard patent 
$7.60@7.75, straight $7.50@7.65,- first clear 
$7.35@7.45, nominal;- hard- wheat family 
short patent $7.90@8.05, fancy patent $7.50@ 
7.55, standard patent $7.50@7.55, speciaj 
or low grade $7.35@7.45, bakery short pat. 
ent $7.35@7,50, standard patent $7,20@7.40, 
straight $7.10@7.30; soft ° wheat family 
short patent $8.70@8.90, fancy patent $8.39 
@8:50, standard patent $8.30@8.50, specia} 
or low grade $8@8.20; soft wheat short pat. 
ent, bulk basis, $7.60@7.70; soft wheat 95% 
$7.10@7.30, bulk; fancy cut-off $6.60@6.70, 
bulk; first clear $6.35, bulk, nominal; sejf- 
rising flour quoted 25c higher; enriched 
20c higher. 

Nashville: Sales to blenders rather spot- 
ted. Mills offering more freely. They are 
willing to make a fair conversion, but 
have not cut prices in order to make 
sales. Sales usually for immediate or 45- 
day shipment. 

Outbound shipments fairly good and con- 
sist of directions against older contracts 
which are about exhausted and a few new 
sales of special grades on which the buyers’ 
stocks are low. 

Bakers report a few new purchases; 
however, they indicate they are still booked 
ahead for some time on most grades. The 
labor shortage, sugar, shortening and gas 
problems are their main difficulties, as 
their full line of baked goods finds a ready 
sale. Shipping directions good. Prices high, 
quoted at or near the ceilings. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets slowed down consider- 
ably and with the most pressing needs 
taken care of and the added uncertainty 
prevailing as to government action on wheat, 
buyers are again becoming cautious. The 
new export subsidy of $1.60 on exports, 
an increase of 35c, will not materially in- 
crease export shipments as the only place 
that can take our flour is the Central and 
South American markets. This business 
has never been much of a factor and is 
strictly restricted by the amount of ship- 
ping space available. Quotations, Jan. 30: 
family patent $7.20, pastry $6.80, bluestem 
r+ Montana spring $7.50, Dakota spring 

-90. 

Portland: Bookings of moderate propor- 
tions. Domestic buyers in and out of the 
market, but generally not booking on a 
large scale. They are pretty well booked 
up, coming into the market when flour 
ceilings were raised. Export bookings to 
South-Central America were substantially 
increased during the week, when the sub- 
sidy was raised from $1.35 to $1.60 bbl. 
Prices remain the same: f.o.b. mill, 98's, 
cottons: hard winters $6.65, bluestem top- 
ping $6.65, soft wheat straights $5.90. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Weather’ conditions 
have slowed up the movement of  ffour. 
All mills are busy with grinding operations, 
but have difficulty in getting their products 
delivered. The railways are far behind 
with shipments. No changes have been 
made in prices. Quotations, Jan. 30: top 
patents $5.25 bbl, seconds $4.60, bakers $4.30 
@4.40 in 98's, jute, net cash, car lots, 
Toronto-Montreal freights. 

No sales for export to Britain are re- 
ported. That market is the basis of all 
prices, though the flour in many cases goes 
to more distant areas within the allied con- 
trol. Shipments for Russia, the Mediter- 
ranean and other fighting fronts are sold 
to the British authorities. Quotations, Jan. 
30: GR spring wheat flour to U. K., 32s 6d 
per 280 Ibs, February seaboard, Halifax, St. 
John, Portland or Boston; March-April ship- 
ments 32s 9d. 

Ontario winters are selling in limited 
quantities for domestic delivery, but no 
sales for export are reported. Export buyers 
cannot pay current price. Quotations, Jan. 
30: pure Ontario winters $5 bbl in second- 
hand jute bags, Montreal freights; bulk 
lots in buyers’ bags, $4.90 bbl, seaboard for 
export. 

Car lots of winter wheat are in limited 
supply, but since there is only a light de- 
mand for this flour sales are few. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 30: milling qualities in car 
lots, on track, shipping points $1.10@1.11 
bu. Mills are paying around 98c to $1.06 
bu to farmers at their doors. 

Winnipeg: Western mills unable to con- 
firm any new export business in flour last 
week. Domestic trade fair. Plants operat- 
ing 24 hours a day and seven days a week. 
Stocks on hand ample, but bulk contracted 

















qi A SUMMARY 
= 





OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 





Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed 





in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago iMinneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville 
Spring first patent .......... 6.82@ 7.02 $6.50@ 6.55 $....@.... S.0ss 6.68 $....@.... $7.55@ 7.58 a fe $7.35@ 7.50 $7.30@ 7.40 ee Ae * setae * 7.18 
Spring standard patent «+» 6.65@ 6.90 6.30@ 6.40 aero 5s ie cae 7.10@ 7.38 pen es 7.20@ 7.35 7.15@ 7.25 i re -@ 7.18 
Spring first clear .....eweecs 6.30@ 6.70 6.20@ 6.30 - eT oo Bocce a Perr 6.80@ 7.35 os @ece 6.90@ 7.10 6.95@ 7.10 Pe eee @ 6.01 
Hard winter short patent ... 6.60@ 6.92 coe @evee 6.40@ 6.42 6.50@ 6.68 ee 7.10@ 7.30 --@.. 7.15@ 7.30 7.35@ 7.50 o-@.. -oe-@ 7.18 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 6.45@ 6.75 rrr eee 6.30@ 6.42 6.50@ 6.68 Pern 6.90@ 7.10 -@.. 7.00@ 7.15 7.20@ 7.35 oo Bue --@ 7.18 
Hard winter first clear ..... 5.75@ 6.25 ov ee WP wees 4.85@ 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 a ee 6.35@ 6.45 Ti Pr Ter Peer se -2+-@ 6.01 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.90@ 7.50 a See coe @Meocece 6.70@ 8.35 SS Pee -@.. cob evens oo Wc 7.50@ 7.70 ode +o @ «+ 
Soft winter straight ........ 6.70@ 7.25 oDecee .-@.. coe @eces oe@eces 7.35@ 7.50 --@.. oss @eeee 7.30@ 7.50 --@.. ++@.- 
Soft winter first clear ....... Ste 6.50 eT eee - @.. 6.00@ 6.50 oo @ucee rrr Te --@.. cccoQoces 7.15@ 7.30 Pe --@.. 
. , TED axveeccscacce 4.95 5.10 4.85@ 5.10 ++ee@.. -+»-@ 5.55 --@ 5.65 6.30@ 5.65 -@.. 6.36@ 5.50 éccekMacee ees -@ .- 
Tee HOUR, GATE s ccvcecs veces 4.15@ 4.55 4.15@ 4.40 cove @oece --@ 56.00 «ee-@ 4.85 cvee Bocce oves@Poces rey Pere ers a coMecve coce® eee 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ...... $....@7.20 ....@.... Oe, eee $....@ 7.90 eas wees Spring top patent]. .$....@5.25 $.-- et Spring exports§ ........ 32s 64° seer 
PERED oc cecwecsoedecs «s+» @6.80 60 @ sone pS eee ooeo@ 7.60 Spring second pat.§.. ....@4.60 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.00 


Tuesday prices, 


_ Spring first clearf... ....@3.50 ....@.... : 7 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 798-lb jutes. {Second-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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for.- Millers were in cash wheat market for 
supplies of No. 2 northern and some lower 
grades. Only odd small lots of latter trade, 
but some No. 2 northern taken from Geor- 
gian Bay stocks by eastern mills. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 30: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; sec- 
onds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 


Vancouver: Prospects for western flour 
exporters trading out of this port brightened 
somewhat on over-sea inquiries, but no sales 
were confirmed, due chiefly to inability of 
shippers to get freight space. The inquiries 
were from India and called for both Cana- 
dian wheat and flour. As regards the flour 
no definite grades were sought and it is 
believed that the buyers are prepared to 
take any kind of flour offered here. Cana- 
dian quotations are low enough to compete 
with Australia or any other competitive 
country. Some small sales have been made 
recently to Central and South America, 
with the movement part way by rail. 

Domestic sales continue to set new highs. 
Bakers are placing orders for increasing 
quantities, while store sales continue to 
shrink as women go more and more into 
war industries. Home operations also are 
being curtailed by butter and sugar ration- 
in, 


g. 

Prices continue steady at ceiling levels. 
Cash car quotations in 98’s, cottons, are 
$5.40 for first patents, $5 for bakers and 
$4.90 for Vitamin B. In the soft wheat 
market, although Ontario mill prices are 
comparatively high, there is still a good 
demand. Quotations average around $7.50. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Quotations Tuesday, Feb. 2 

Minneapolis: With the exception of bran, 
all grades of millfeed are pressing on the 
market. Even bran, however, is plentiful 
and quoted freely at $1 ton under last 
week's level. There was a little pick-up 
in inquiry Jan. 28-30,.but wants were soon 
filed and buyers have again withdrawn. 
Country mills again have feed on track, for 
which there does not seem to be any ready 
market. All feeds quoted at $34.50. 

Kansas City: Good for shorts, not for 
bran; shorts strong; ample supplies of bran, 
shorts not so plentiful; mill offerings of 
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bran liberal; running time heavy; bran 
$33.25@34, gray shorts $36.25@36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Fair demand, with sharp 
advances in all classes; quotation basis bur- 
lap bags, carload deliveries: bran $1.95 per 
bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $2, shorts $2.05. 

Omaha: Bookings fair to good; bran 
quoted $34@34.75, brown shorts $35.50, gray 
shorts and flour midds. $36, red dog $36.50. 

Wichita: Demand for bran slow, shorts 
good; supplies fair; trend slightly lower for 
bran; bran $34@35.50, shorts $36@36.50. 

Hutchinson: Strong; trend fairly steady; 
supply inadequate; bran $34.25, mill run 
$35.25, gray shorts $36.25 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Good; trend lower on bran and 
steady on shorts; supply inadequate; basis 
Kansas City: std. bran $34@34.50, gray 
shorts $36@36.50. 

Fort Worth: Good for shorts, fair to good 
for bran; trend lower on bran, firm on 
shorts; supply adequate; wheat bran $38.60 
@39, gray shorts $41.60@42.20; white shorts 
not quoted, del. Texas com. pts. or Galves- 
ton domestic rates. 

Chicago: Light; trend easier; supply am- 
ple; spring and hard winter bran $38, std. 
midds. $37.50, flour midds. $38.50, red dog 
$38.50. 

St. Louis: Bran $36.25@36.50, pure bran 
$36.50@36.75, gray shorts $38.75@39, no 
offerings of brown shorts, red dog $39. 

Toledo: Softer and easier, now selling 
well below ceilings; soft winter wheat bran 
as low as $38, mixed feed $38.50@39, flour 
midds. $37.50@38, std. $37. 

Buffalo: Operations at or near capacity 
continue to produce large quantities of 
wheat feeds, but they were absorbed with 
very little change in values; it is believed 
that any falling off in output would un- 
doubtedly force prices back to the ceiling 
basis; supply ample; bran $40, std. midds. 
$39, flour midds. $39, red dog $39, second 
clear $40.50, heavy mixed feeds $40.50. 

New York: Weak; trend lower: supply 
ample; bran $43.20, std. midds. $43.20, flour 
midds, $42.20, red dog $42.20. 

Pittsburgh: Brisk; trend easier; supply 
adequate; spring bran $42, red dog $41.75. 

Boston: Demand dull as prices eased off. 
A limited amount of business done for 
immediate shipment, but no inquiry on de- 
ferred needs. Mills show a greater desire 
to sell and jobbers also attempted to work 
off present holdings. Buffalo 50c under the 
West on midds., but same basis for bran. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July 
139% 139% 133% 134 ees eae 355% 136 
139% 139% 133% 133% 135% 136 
139% 189% 134% 184% 136% 136% 
140% 140% 134% 134% 136% 136% 
139% 139% 133% 134 135% 135% 
139% 139% 134 134% even ees 133% 133% 
Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires 
May July May July Closed Closed 
128 128 92% eee ves eves esee ates 
128 128 92% 
128 128 92% 
128 128 92% 
eee 92% 
se 92% 
CORN: ao OATS 
Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July 
mm, ST oociee 92% Sac 98% 98% 95% 95% 59 57% 545% 53% 
Ff ae 92% vee -98% 98% coee coon 59% 58 545% 63% 
ee eae 92% ews 98% 99 59% 58% 55 54 
I en 92% vane 98% 99 S 59% 58% 55 54 
FS ae 92% ned 98% 98% 59% 58 54% 53% 
SB sass 6 92% coos 98 97% sane 59% 57% 54% 563% 
- RYE i: @ FLAXSEED———, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Jan. 27 ..... 82% 85 17% 80 272 273% 272 sees 73 75 
a Oe Ses ee 82%, 85% 17% 19% 275 276% 274% ewes 72% 74% 
gan. 29 ..... 84% 86% 79% 81% 276% 278% 276% nee 72% 74% 
Jan. 30 ..... 83% 86% 19% 81% 275% 277% 275% rr 72% 74% 
ee ae wy 84% 17% 79% 275 277 275 eeee 72% 73% 
Mn Beswes’s 82% 84% 17% 79% 274% 275% 274% 6662 71% 73 





ONITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Jan. 30, and corresponding date of a 











year ago: 
’ co—Corn—7"_ -—_Oats—, -—Rye—»>. -Barley— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Baltimore 1,156 693 11 12 91 122 2 2 
ffalo .... 4,923 7,770 1,570 487 4,345 3,119 606 320 

Afloat 493 ae ‘- ‘3 * 205 298 267 
Chicago 13,674 10,297 922 2,667 3,713 2,409 630 437 

Afloat 187 ¢ .. 1,405 2,242 at ~ 
Detroit 2 2 5 5 240 2 200 230 
ee neh cencee es oee 1,123 4,548 660 771 1,459 1,467 680 1,275 
Fort Worth .. 448 671 162 141 21 24 61 189 

Iveston ;. 5,310 nw oe oe Re - mee - 
Hutchinson 11,528 9,698 ve - =a * ee s 
Indianapolis .......... 1,267 1,715 1,526 1,939 299 402 38 ©6135 Ap ¥ 

ED vcs ccccene 32,128 35,038 2,493 3,154 235 219 418 469 19 385 
SI. 6. oc ce bcces 1,356 2,718 988 1,228 39 267 247 823 2,095 997 

| EOP 169 ve ee a iy -. 654 479 oe 
Minneapolis ........... 32,467 39,076 2,554 -3,065 1,812 1,510 4,986 4,541 3,142 
New Orleans .......... 1,993 1,858 51 105 1 6 6 eg a 
2 Sa eeaes 390 536 260 337 ¥e 47 1 40 ‘ 

Afloat ....... Nos ge a“ 24 : 51 be “i si a ite i 
a 15,307 13,800 4,474 6,372 212 339 194. 427 142 262 
MRTG. ico cscccecss 639 1,109 611 297 Ae a4 5 yi 131 156 
Philadelphia. .......... 1.625 2,242 250 603 25 17 39 10 3 2 
St. Louis «.c..... casce’ 4,743- 6,943 3,473 2,198 335 337 1,030 92 41 11 
Sioux ty ro esovs” eee 1,703 678 1,637 y 98 42 a 8 17 
ea Seba s 6 6,093 6,169 389 699 717 717 ae. 11 14 

MURR Y dc cescscces 6,690 °7,643 19 6 Si 3 ad 6 2 29 

a 188,542 211,608 39,485 45,759 6,374 7,405 18,943 16,620 8,071 8,763 


No Canadian offerings reported; std. bran 
$44.50@45.50, std. midds. $43@43.50, flour 
midds. $44@44.50, mixed feed $45, red dog 

Philadelphia: Limited; trend weaker; sup- 
ply moderate; bran, std. $43.50@43.75, pure 
spring $43.75@44.25, hard winter $43.75@ 
44.25, soft winter nominal; midds.,_ std. 
Or ial flour $43@43.50, red dog $43@ 
43.50. 


Atlanta: Good for rye midds., but none 
offered; very light for others; trend un- 
steady; supply ample except rye midds; 
bran $44@45.50, gray shorts $46@46.20, std. 
midds. $47, rye midds. $40, nominal, red 
dog $47, ground government wheat $40.20, 
sacked. 


Nashville: Demand fair to fairly good; 
offerings moderate but sufficient for re- 
quirements; prices unchanged to slightly 
lower; bran quoted $41@41.50, gray shorts 
$42@ 42.50. 

Seattle: 
ple; $35. 

Portland: Mill run $35, 
$35.50, midds. $36. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steddy; supply 
limited; Kansas bran, none to offer; local 
mill run $41. 

Toronto-Montreal: Conditions in this de- 
partment of the trade do not change. All 
feed produced is easily sold, mostly in the 
domestic markets. Some sales for export 
to United States are made from time to 
time, but mills report the U. S. market less 
receptive and prices down a bit. Trans- 
portation services are still poor and slow. 
Quotations: bran $29 ton, shorts $30, midds. 
$33, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal freight basis. 


Winnipeg: Western domestic demand very 
poor, but supplies continue to move freely 
to eastern Canada; bran $28, shorts $29, 
Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $25.50, shorts 
$26.50; small lots ex-country elevators and 
warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Trend steady and prices firm 
at ceiling levels. Supplies here are gen- 
erally ample to take care of current needs, 
although new supplies are being delayed 
somewhat by disruption of train schedules 
from mill yards. In some cases, with the 
domestic demand as good as it is at pres- 
ent, new supplies will be needed here within 
the next week. Country deliveries have been 
hard hit in some cases as a result of storm 
conditions. The overall demand is very 
good and dealers expect it to be a lot 
better before summer due to the shortage 
of hay, freezing of root crops, heavier feed- 
ing in the cold weather and the increased 
demands on dairy herds. Quotations on a 
cash car basis are: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80, with no figures given 
for feed flour, which does not benefit under 
the freight assistance measure. 


Good; trend easier; supply am- 


bran, shorts 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for _ cereal 
products is good. Some lines are unob- 
tainable at the moment due to high costs 
of production. Corn flour is one of these, 
Mills cannot afford to sell this flour at the 
ceiling price and buyers are worried about 
their supplies. The control authorities are 
being asked either to raise the ceiling or to 
subsidize production, as is being done in a 
number of other lines. Quotations for 
rolled oats remain at previous level, which 
is $3.10 bag of 80 lbs, mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal 
freight basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand good and light sup- 
plies well taken. Quotations, Jan. 30: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Feb. 1 at $4 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z pack- 
ages, $2.20 case; 48-oz packages, $2.35. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





HELP WANTED 


. J i onmeneeneieeniatemmmnimmmnanel 











WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR MILL 
in East. Address 5975, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn, 





CEREAL CHEMIST WANTED BY SOUTH- 
western mill. Address 5974, The North- 
western Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





CEREAL CHEMIST, DRAFT EXEMPT, 
able to take complete charge routine lab- 
oratory; would consider experienced fe- 
male applicant. Address Box 132, Com- 
merce Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
' Vv 


COMPTROLLER OF HEDGING OPERA- 
tions, grain futures trader, seeks connec- 
tion, profit-loss sharing basis. L. Fried- 
man, 65 Brighton ist Place, Brooklyn, 

¥ 














FLOUR SALESMAN, 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in selling both family and bakery 
trade, desires to again connect with mill- 
ing business; 48 years of age and willing 
to go anywhere. Address 5985, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





VIGOROUS, EXPERIENCED SALES EX- 
ecutive, young, married, children, 3-A, 10 
years’ excellent background all phases 
milling operations, available as field or 
divisional sales manager. Address 5978, 
The Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of 
Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Vv 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D.; Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE © 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














CONTINENTAL GRAIN C 





MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Week — 
Chicago Colum’ ow Nashville Peoria 
i toe -~ co Chicago Enid Galveston 

City Galvest Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City veston St. Louis Davenport - San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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ANY WAY YOU SLICE IT, IT’S 


D> a 


Governmental wartime regulation of the 
baking industry may make numerous and 
drastic changes in the baker’s habits, but 
there’s one thing you can be sure of every 
time. When the bread you bake goes out 
unsliced, untwisted, and without double 
wrappings or cellophane, it'll still be better 
bread if you use Henkel’s Bread Flours— 
enriched to government standards if you so 
specify. Milled from the choice spring 
wheat of the great Northwestern plains— 
always dependable, uniform and economical. 


“Made good” since 1855 by 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


323 E. Atwater Street Detroit, Michigan 








KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA ... the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














J. J. PappEN, President 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


S. M. Srvertson, Secretary 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS the Nortiiwestern Miller 








N. SAUER MILL LEASED 
BY KANSAS MILLING CO. 


The Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas, announced Feb. 1 that it had leased 
the 600-bbl mill and attached grain 
storage of N. Sauer Milling Co., Cher- 
ryvale, Kansas, and will operate it as a 
unit in connection with its Wichita mills. 
L. H. Bowen, who bought the property 
a month ago, will be associated with the 
Kansas company as local manager. Mr. 
Bowen, president of Bowen Flour Mills 
Co., with a 500-bbl mill at Larned, Kan- 
sas, and office at Independence, Kansas, 
will move his own office to Cherryvale. 
The Kansas company will operate the 
leased unit on commercial flour, thus 
releasing one unit at Wichita for con- 
tinued production of distillers’ grits. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan. 29, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

BRIMRED. ccccess 93,482 1,303 10,006 9,387 
Private terminals 2 ee 39 10 

Winter storage 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 








Pr 2,783 ee 

WOON sc ccccses 96,267 1,303 10,044 9,397 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,359 _ 77 36 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 














WE. 0 d-0as v0 17,342 ot 22 113 
ee 2,617 as 
VRCOSTER - occvcecs 1,009 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 

er eee 135,804 1,303 10,144 9,546 
WORF GRP acccees 161,955 628 1,886 4,106 

Receipts during week— 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 799 31 300 292 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CPR GE. citees 49 — oe a1 








ere 848 31 300 323 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

eRe ee 54 6 336 43 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a Gee: es heee 79 oy 13 15 


| ere 133 6 349 58 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Jan. 29, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 51,121 2,278 32,702 22,075 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
oe arr ee 3,969 0 239 431 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Jan. 29, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 82,105 1,205 24,303 13,929 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Jan, 
30, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 1,007 oe es we 











Oe eee 2,200 ee ee 
ME sé-ceseese 2,481 720 196 

ee 833 541 °° 
0. Ke 251 200 ee 
ee ss 221 ee 40 
Milwaukee ...... ee .s es 361 

MORE ccccccice ee - 776 
WOO BOCK a wcscs 2,344 —_ 

BOM oc ccccsce 386 <. 
Philadelphia ..... 1,052 oe 

.. MOTTE 10,303 1,733 396 1,177 
Jan. 23, 1943 .... 10,643 2,098 196 1,377 
Jan. 24, 1942 .... 16,156 §1 468 729 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Jan. 
23, 1943, and Jan. 24, 1942, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

E ics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

-American— -—in bond— 
Jan. 23 Jan.24 Jan. 23 Jan. 24 
1943 1942 1943 1942 





WORM coccce 234,275 261,027 13,886 22,975 
GOCE cccesess 42,709 47,126 —— ose 
CN 8,219 8,905 2,255 87 
SE  n6-60.K 000% 20,078 16,878 975 1,562 
ee 9,738 9,348 1,377 729 
Flaxseed ...; 3,139 6,026 a: 


Stocks of United ‘States grain in store in 


Canadian markets Jan. 23 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (456,000) bus; corn, 
3,575,000 (2,402,000); oats, none (8,000); rye, 
24,000 (24,000). 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FT_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices 
New York City and Sao Francisco 








J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 
324 N. Holliday St. Baltimore, Md. 














Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK . ARKANSAS 











FEEDSTUFFS 


‘The feed man’s weekly newspape™ - 


ee 





$2.00 per 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis; Minn. - 


Published by The Northwestern Miller staff 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 


red 
poratolY king 
“yo Fine 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








«K F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


requirements of the U.S. Department of 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
Agriculture 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our 94th year 





—— 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
| __—- Emphatically Independent 











g Canadian Bakers 


(Continued from page 59.) 
that could not be advantageously mer- 
chandised from wagons. 

The retailer feels that if he can’t 
offer his customers something different 
from that offered by the house-to-house 
bakery salesman, there is no good rea- 
son why he should expect the housewife 
to leave her home to visit his store and 
then carry home cakes she could have 
purchased at her own door. He will not 
give up this advantage without a fight. 
The new association has made certain 
recommendations, which go as far as the 
retailers think is necessary. 

The WPTB and all its administrators, 
however, are set against luxury items of 
all kinds and cannot be persuaded that 
many of the items offered for sale by 
the retail bakeries could not be dis- 
pensed with to advantage, from the 
standpoint of national economy. The 
question remains unsettled and the in- 
dustry starts the year on the old 70% 
of 1941 allotment plan. 








Accident Prevention 











(Continued from page 31.) 
ran up dollar losses of several billions. 

It is easy to understand why this bad 
news should crop up when we least like 
to hear it. An army of green hands, of 
youths, older men and of women has 
been drawn into the shop, an army ap- 
proaching the 20,000,000 mark. Old 
hands have had to adjust themselves to 
new jobs. Management has had its hands 
full with technical matters. Housing 
and war worker transportation facilities 
are badly strained. The pool of trained 
workmen is about dried up, and in many 
cases there is little choice but to hire a 
man on his word and hope for the best. 

All these wartime changes have tended 
to increase the always prodigal accident 
experience of the United States, the 
highest in the world, Chile excepted. 
The grim rush and fatigues of a nation 
at war were bound to give added strength 
to a dangerous trend. But this does 
not mean we must give free rein to a 
situation that is nobody’s fault in particu- 
lar, but everybody’s fault. 

To master the American accident ex- 
perience is a complicated and heavy 
task, one that will take money. It will 
mean having the co-operation of press, 
radio and the magazines, already gen- 
erously accorded the War Production 
Fund to Conserve Manpower. It will 
mean making safety a byword among 
Americans. To get permanent results 
we must attack the problem the Ameri- 
can way, which means that first things 
come first—that we must get the money 
before we can attack the problem in a 
big way. When the accident problem is 
given as much attention by the boards 
of directors and managers of all enter- 
prises as they give their financial state- 
ments then we shall see amazing results 
in work accident reduction. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Tracy Barton, Brainerd, Minn., re- 
cently purchased a bakery in Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., and plans to leave soon to take 
over the management. The Sturgeon 
Bay bakery is located in a defense area. 


Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading Phents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 











Che 


mii 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @ 





T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““ForTGarRRY”’ 





BOX 2190 


Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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Lake of the Woods 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


weaning Co., Limited 


Cable Address nee 
“HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE; FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL. CANADA 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY 


PURITY 
THREE STARS 


GREAT WEST - 


x 












BATTLE + MAITLAND  - 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


TORONTO, CANADA 


STERLING 
CANADA CREAM 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
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' \ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 





The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >= 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Wo.macs"’ 





Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 





7 & 





James Kichardson & Sons 


ain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” 


“NORDIC” 


Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: 


*JAMESRICH” 




















Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, ““Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 











CANADA’S LARGEST 


St eee 


FLOUR EXPORTERS 
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PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


— Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 





TORONTO NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 


VANCOUVER 





Canada 








TORONTO, ONTARIO 





MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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A.I.B. SERVICES 


~ 
Government, Public and Baking 
Industry Included in War- 
time Program of Institute 


The wartime program of the American 
Institute of Baking covers three main 
phases—service to government, public 
and baking industry—the institute ex- 
plains in a folder recently issued. 

Service to government embraces these 
points: 

(a) Training of army bakers at 
the A.I.B. School of Baking in Chi- 
cago, which has been taken over by 
the quartermaster corps of the army 
since March 1, 1942. 

(b) Impartial and authoritative 
facts about bread and other bakery 
products furnished on request to 
army, navy and other government 
officials and to state and local nutri- 
tion committees. 

(c) Promotion of the national 
nutrition program by the A.I.B. De- 
partment of Nutrition in co-opera- 
tion with various government de- 
partments. 

(d) Participation in the Baking 
Industry Co-ordinating Committee, 
representing leading national or- 
ganizations, particularly in connec- 
tion with wartime operations. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 

Service to the public includes educa- 
tion and instruction of all persons in 
the principles of wartime nutrition and 
the value of good bread and other bak- 
ery products in our wartime diets. It 
includes information for scientists, doc- 
tors and other professional workers, and 
of other persons such as educators, writ- 
ers, broadcasters, etc., who influence the 
consumer. 

These activities, as undertaken by the 
A.B. Department of Nutrition, are es- 
sential to the continued progress of the 
baking industry. Much of the gratify- 
ing increases in the consumption of 
bread and bakery products may be at- 
tributed to this work conducted during 
the past five years. In undertaking 
these responsibilities, the procedures of 
the A.I.B. Department of Nutrition 
have changed with the times. The de- 
partment constructively promotes such 
wholesome foods as bread and bakery 
products, instead of defending them 
from unwarranted attack. 

Methods used thus to tell the con- 
Sumer about bakery products of high 
quality include: extensive newspaper and 
magazine publicity, distribution of mil- 
lions of attractive pamphlets, radio 
broadcasts, lectures and addresses; mo- 
tion pictures, exhibits and demonstra- 
tions; popular and professional advertis- 
img, and valuable consumer material for 
local bakers. 


SERVICE TO BAKERS 

In addition to the routine furnishing 
of information and guidance to members 
of the baking industry, through the De- 
partment of Nutrition, the laboratories, 
the library, and the central office, the 
American Institute of Baking is serving 
the industry by: 

(a) Investigation and appropriate 
action to establish the fact that bak- 
ery products, including cake and pie 
48 well as bread, are essential foods 
that are necessary for “the war ef- 
fort and the public health and 
safety.” The essentiality of these 
Products is of the utmost importance 
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to bakers in connection with their 
procurement and use of ingredients, 
trucks, tires, fuel, equipment and 
manpower under existing govern- 
ment regulations. 

(b) Achieving the universal pro- 
duction and the general use of en- 
riched white bread. Not only 
this nutritionally improved food been 
made a prominent and basic part 
of the national nutrition program, 
but progress of the enrichment 
movement offers an unexampled op- 
portunity to all bakers to further in- 
crease profitable consumption of 
breadstuffs and to gain the perma- 
nent good will of the public, both 
now and in the future. 

(c) Maintaining the dietary integ- 
rity of bread and bakery products. 


has 


(d) Providing local bakers every- 
where with convenient, valuable and 
inexpensive consumer material. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





MILWAUKEE POLISH OFFICERS 

MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Stanley J. Kaniew- 
ski, president of the Polish Master Bak- 
ers Association of Milwaukee, and all 
other officers of the group were installed 
at the January meeting at Polonia Hall. 
Other officers are Michael Wisniewski, 
vice president; Edward J. Jazwiecki, 
treasurer; Walter Helnik, recording sec- 
retary; Walter J. Karczewski, financial 
secretary. 





Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Receivi Shipping and Exportin, 
“Opti on Contracts Promptly Executed 
Head Office: WINNIP 
Branches: Toronto, Calgary, ‘pe 
monton, Regina, Montreal 
M ber = Grai -— ha: 
em wh Yang =, a Trad Cc nge, 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 
Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








Robin : t 


4 


Hood 


U 
4 
f 
~ 


From the Wheatfields 
of Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


Hobin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Office 
1 Sales Office 


Montreal if 


s: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales: 


odes 


s: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Vancouver 


o 
Riverside A B C Sth Edition & Privat 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 





Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 
TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: ““CoaTSPER 











COTTON 
BAGS 





Successors to 


and 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 


CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVE 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 


JUTE 
BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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“Security” 


BAKERS SHORT 
PATENT 





12% Protein, .40% Ash 





| @ “Rs patent 


FLOUR 


MORE LOAVES TO THE BARREL 
|. and BETTER BREAD © 


All flours enriched for 
customers who prefer it. 





Guaranteed analysis flours milled 
from central Kansas Premium Wheat. 


The brand is your quality guarantee. 


Security—Security Flour 
from Security Mills 


The SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


W. A. CHAIN, Manager 


ABILENE, KANSAS 








« * IMPERIAL « « 


FLOUR 


Almost all of the strong wheat used in making 
“Walnut Creek Imperial” grows right around the 
The bulk of it reaches us quite directly 


mill. 
from the grower. It is all-Kansas, all choice, all 
worthy to be milled into flour bearing this brand, 
—a guarantee of goodness for more than sixty- 
five years. 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 400% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 











TRANSLATION 


She balanced herself daintily on a 
stool at the hamburger counter, looked 
over the pastries, and, after a few min- 
utes of indecision, addressed the counter 
man: “I would like to have two ham- 
burgers, well done; no pickle, but you 
may put a little mustard.on them, if 
you don’t mind.” 

Without turning his head the counter 
man shouted to the short order cook: 
“Elmers, on two; hob-nailed; hold the 
pucker and make ’em dirty.” 

¥ ¥ 
STRANGE SIGHT 

Skeptical Lady—And can I wear this 
coat out in the rain without hurting it? 

Fur Salesman—Madam, have you ever 
seen a skunk carrying an umbrella? 

¥ ¥ 
LOST 

Drunk—Shay, where does Tom Ma- 
honey live? 

Friend—Why, you’re Tom, old boy. 

Drunk—Shure, but where does he live? 

¥ ¥ 
IF YOU PLEASE 

Hotel Clerk—And do you wish a room 
with a private bath? 

Patron—That’s the only kind I care 
to take. 

¥v ¥ 
MODERN 

“Oh, what a cute little dolly! Does 
she say ‘Mamma! when you squeeze 
her?” 

“Naw! My dolly’s a modern doll. 
When she’s squeezed she says ‘Oh, boy? ” 
¥ ¥ 
THAT'S RIGHT 


6 


Teacher—Mention 12 animals of the 
polar regions. 

Student (after racking his brains)— 
Six seals and six polar bears. 

¥ ¥ 
ONE OF THE JONESES 

Breathless Visitor—Doctor, can’t you 
help me? My name is Jones? 

Doctor—Sorry, sir, I simply can’t do 
anything for that. 

¥ ¥ 
SPICY 

She—Why don’t these troops show 
more ginger? 

He—Well, you see, they were just re- 
cently mustered. 

¥ ¥ 
OH, OH 

Little Johnny—T’ve got a brother with 
three feet. 

Little Billy—What do you mean, three 
feet? 

Little Johnny—Well, my mother gut 
a letter from my brother and he said: 
“You would hardly know me now—I’ve 
grown three feet.” 

¥ ¥ 
NATURALLY 


Jack—Waiter, I found a hair in my~ 


soup. 
Waiter—Quite natural, sir; it’s rabbit 
soup. 
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OF DOUGH STABILITY 


gam, WisDOM 


OIA-GCLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








«<<, 





N70 S007 Ss SS) 
~ > 


SiPiicMe, FULION jmecciiree” 
bm eit we BAG & COTTON ET PI (Te 
Minncapolis MILLS Mew Orleans 


N Kansas City, Kan. 
ASasagagiaganaar 









HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 








CONNECTIONS DESIRED 


— 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,”” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -~7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©. 3. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’”’ London. 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘Dorrracn,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GoLDENGLO,"’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “‘Pxitip,” Dundee 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 





FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


118 So. 6th St. 





FEEDSTUFFS- 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘DreLoma,"’ Glasgow 


| Cable Address: 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS LTD 
. 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, ol, FEEDINGSTUFFS eee eae | iainiiniescais 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings Baltic Chambers | FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
LONDON, E. C.3 57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 . GLASGOW | OFFICES ALSO AT 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 50 Wellington Street | LIVERPOOL LEITH 
Cable Address: ‘‘CoveNTRY,” London freee ery Bere COW Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” | DUBLIN BELFAST 
A. VAUGHAN THOMAS CRAWFORD & LAW JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Code: 


“VIGILANT” Riverside 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS | 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


soem... 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crass 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x 





25 Beaver Street 
3 





-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Low Grades .04 Second Clears 


Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


$40So.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Cable Address: “CzNTURY” 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 


FORT MORGAN COLORADO 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 

















L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. ” 


Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 








Pan of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





ANIGHTON 


in AS 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








po 


£. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 








ete 


New York City 


Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ee coccces 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
peg, Man, 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta., "Bel- 
fast, Ireland 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla......... ee 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers ee Co., 8t. 
Louis, Mo. ...6++s+- Covcccccccoce 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y.. ° 
American Dry Milk “Institute, “Ine., Chi- 
cago, Ill, ...seeee PTUTTTTILIL TTT 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. YF. ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal... 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.. 44, 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 


Ltd., Winni- 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee? 


eeeeeeee 


eee eee eweee 


Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake City; Seattle; 
WICHItE .occcccccccccccsecccsesereses 
Black Bros, Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N, Y..eesesees 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) MIll8 Co.....-seeeeeeees 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
TONCe, KANSAS ...eeeeseesersesseeees 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y¥.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N, Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas eccceccccccccccs 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


eee mee eee eeereeeeeeeeee 


eee eeeeeeee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
FONCO .cccee 
Canadian-Bemis Bag ‘Co. * Lta., Winni- 
peg, Vancouver 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St, Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .....+seeseeess 
Carson, Robert, & Co. Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ecccccccccccccceccccce 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle.. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. eccccececccceecece 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon. eoccece 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill......eseeeeeees 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N, Y.....-e0++ 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIll.......++ 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York......-+ 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon .ncccccccscccsescccccseseseees 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Den- 
ver, Colo, 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas .ncccccccsccccccccccesesvvces 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York.... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 


eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeree 


eeeee . eeeeeeeee 


eee meee eee eeeresesere 


eee meee ee ee eres eres eeeeeeeeee 


eeeeee 


eee eee eeesereeseeeeeseeee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
Clty, Me. ccccccccccccccccccscccceces 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N, Y.... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.:.. 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Imc., S8t. 
Clair, Mich, ....ccsccccsccccccveccess 
Dixie- Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 
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oe Flour Mills, 
Gue., COM, ccccccccce ceccecece 
Doughnut Corporation of. America, New 
York, N. Y. 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich...... 


Montreal, 


Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., 
York, N. Y. 


Duluth... 
Inc., New 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Minn. PPYTTITITIT TTT cocccces 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas. ° 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo, ecccccccce 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 


New Ulm, 


eee ee ee eee eee eT) 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn, cecccccccccccs 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y...... 
First National Bank in St, Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
GR, Ble, cccccccccccccecovececoscccs 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island Oity, NN. Yoccccccccccccccees 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J......+ee+. 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
POR, Que. ccccccccccccccenccccccves 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eeeeeeee 


eee ee eeeeeeee 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
STARS, MeRt. cccccccccccccececese 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N., Y... 
General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ........ oeesececececoces 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. Cover 4, 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 
NOD. .ccccccccccccccccvcccccccccecees 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y........ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont, coccccce 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co., New York.... 


eee ee eee ee ee eee eee es 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
GClonge, Th. ccccceccccccccceccecsecs 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land ... ° TErTTTTEriiy) 
Hart-Bartlett- Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kangas City, Mo. .ccsccccccccccccccce 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, Mich...... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis..... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas 


ee eee eeeeeee 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis... 
eeee ecccces iceicsweastaancl 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 


DO. seeeeeeneeess seeee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
CP. O., Astico), Wisk, cccccccccece 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis. . 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan. 
sas City, Mo. .. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 


steer 


Inc., Minneapolis... 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb....... ° 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
pc | Y PPPerrrErrrererrrrrrrrer rere t 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
MO, secccccccccceseces 
Kimpton, W. §&., 
AUBTPAHA oc ccccccvcccccccccccccccces 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


eee ewww ewes 


& Sons, Melbourne, 


eee memes eee eeeeeeeeeees 
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King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
BHIMM, cccccccccccccvceccveeeccece cove 
King Milling Co. * Lowell, Mich ke mus © cece 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man...... ° 
Knighton, Samuel, & baad Inc., New 
Vette, BM. Ze coccccccecse eccccccccece 
Koerner, John E., & Co., Inc., New 
GoteMMe, TAs ccscccccccescccevccece ee 


La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que, ... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO, cccccccccccccccccccccccsceccese 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 


Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.... 30, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 

ton, Neb. ... eoccces 
Lincoln Hotel, New York, N. Y... 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 

Kansas 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill........- 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, ....seeee 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., 
England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis....... 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway. N. J.. 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas .cccccccccsccccvccssecesssese 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., 
Dubuque, LOW ..cescescecccsseevenes 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
Ohio ....- 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago 
Miner-Huillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D...... 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 


eee eee weer eeeeeeeeeeseee 


Ltd., 


London, 


eee ee eee ee eee eee eee eee 


coer 


Columbus, 


ee eeeeeereee 


eeeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeee 


Mont. POPTETICTITITTTiTTi iri 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
Sity, Mo, .cccccccccccccssvcscccesces 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City, 
MO, cccccccccccccccccccccccccecccccs 


Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & om, hesenps Glasgow, 
Scotland ....... 
Moundridge Milling Go. 
Kansas .. 
J. Ross, & Son, Baltimore, Md.. 


Moundridge, 


Myers, 


Belle- 


eee eee eee eeeeeeeseses 


National Grain Yeast Corp., 
ville, N. J. 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M, J., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
HO, N@b. .cccccccccccccccccccccscscece 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 


New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
HEANBAS oc ccccccccccccccccccccccecces 
New Jersey Flour Mills heen Clifton, 


N. J. eccceves 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co, Newton, 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

WHIM. cccccccccccocccccccceosecoccesce 
Noblesville Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator, Grand 

Forks, N. Di ccccccccces eoccccccccces 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
athe selene toe Corp., Newark, N. J.... 

° seeeeeees Cover 


wee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


eee ereeee 


eeeeee ee eet eee wees 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. 


P Page, Thomas, Mill Co., Topeka, 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. .. Peecccescoccovcecccecs 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y...... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. . 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 
Chemical Division, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Prekt, BE. G., Terewes, Ob. ccccccccscess 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Wash, 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio.. 26, 


Ot Oats Company, 8t. Joseph, 
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R i River Milling Co., Rapid City, 


eee eeeeeee ee 


Red Giver Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
BRIM, ccccccccicvcessccvcccccccccces 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waked, WIG. .ccccccccccccccceces 


Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mine, MAR. coccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
TOW, GOR. cccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 


dale, England ...... eecccoscces 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill...... 


Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...cccccccccccecs 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minn. ....e++eeees 
Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas..... 


Minneapolis, 


eer eee eee eee eee eee 


St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
MImMN, ccccccccvccccccccccccccccces 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
Inc. eoce 
St. Lawrence Flour Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada COeeeccccoccce 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, III. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. Ss. W., 
Australia Coccccccccccescces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Wyo. Coccccccccccccccers 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R.,”Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
TE. § cccccccccccccccccce 


Mills 


ee eee ween eees 


Simonds- Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
OB City, MO. cccccccccccccccccccces 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 


ERE. LeemGem, TMs. cccccccsccccccccss 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York............. 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp....... 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 

Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, IIL...... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis..... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York.........+-- 
Swift & Co., Chicago.......ssececeeesss 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
Wee, BH. Ze ccvcccccedosseceses 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland .....seeesccseeess 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. coccccccce 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8., New York City...... 
—. Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 8. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, Terrrrer er rer 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, IIll..........-- 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
BAM, cccccccccccccccccccecccceccecs 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo, 


. ROP meee wee eee eee eee eeeee® 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Luis, Mo. ccccccccccccccccccees: 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn, .cccccccccccccccs: 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
MBGRA, VO. ccccccccccccccccccces 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, “Mich. 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
MImM, ccccccccccccccscccccccess 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
HEOBGRR cccccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark. 
N. J. ecccsccccescces OOVver 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
HEANBAB ccccccccccccccccccccccccccee: 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. . 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Dalles, Oregon ....cescscccccccccces® 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
fa, MIR. cccccdcccccccccccccccccees: 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., New 
Fork, NM. ZF. scccccccccess sseseee SB, 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, ONt. 2... cccesccccccccceses® 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
ter, Kansas .....sccccccccsceveseers® 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.....-- 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......--- 
be a ta Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


e Pee e weet teeter ee eeeeeeeeet 


* Wirk Garment Corp., Chicago, Ill....-- 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas....- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... 
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THAT WORD 


Why is it “family flour”, do you suppose? Why not 
“household flour”, or “retail flour” or some other 
cold-blooded term that a marketing professor might 
apply? 

We like to think that the term grew naturally 


_ out of scenes like this. For, surely, few products that 


pass over the counters of America’s grocery stores 
mean so much to the growth and welfare of so many 
families. Though today’s hearth may be an electric 
range, the home-baked foods that are made with 
flour still seem fundamental to the lasting kind of 
family life. Somehow, the sound of the flour-sifter, 


DIDN’T GET THERE BY CHANCE 


the anticipatory “Ah”s as the oven is opened, the 
aroma of something fresh-baked and steaming... 
all tie in with the way of living that’s American 
to the core. 


A continuing preference for white flour is deeply 
rooted in American eating habits. Today, the mill- 
ing industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour not only appetizingly white and 
well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 


Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with 
so many millers in carrying out this important war- 
time responsibility. If you are not now fully in- 
formed on the place of Novadelox, Agene and 
N-Richment-A in improving the uniformity and 
nutritive quality of flour, just write: NA-91 
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General Mills, Inc- 
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Minneapolis, 





